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I 



PKETACE. 



Poll reasons stated in the former volume of Experi- 
mental Researches in Electricity, I have been induced 
to gather the remaining Series together and to add 
to them certain other papers devoted to Electrical 
reseai'ch. 

To the prefatory remarks containing these reasons^ I 
would recall the recollection of those who may honour 

these Researches with any further attention. I liave 
printed the papers in this volume, as before, with little 
or no alteration, except that I have placed the fair and 
just date of each at the top of the pages. 

I regret the presence of those papers which partake 
of a controversial character, but could not help it; some 
of them contain much new, important and explanatory 
matter. The introduction of matter due to other parties 
than myself, as Nobili and Antinori, or Hare, was 
essential to the comprehension of the further develop- 
ment given in the replies. 

I owe many thanks to the Royal Society, to Mr. 
Murray, and to Mr. Taylor, for the great kindness I 
have received in the loan of plates, &c., and in other 
facilities granted to me for the printing of the volume. 
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PREFACE. 



As the Index belongs both to the Experimental Be- 

search OS and to the miscellaneous papers, its refer- 
rences are of necessity made in two ways ; those to 
the Besearches arO) as before, to the numbers of the 
Paragraphs, and arc easily reco^ised by the ^eatness 
of the numbers : the other references, are to the pages, 
and being always preceded by j». otpp,^ are known by 
that mark. 

MICHAEL FARADAY. 
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EXPEfilMENTAL fiESEAfiCHES 

IN 

ELECTIUCITY. 



FIFIEENTH SERIES. 

§ 23. Notice of the eharacter and ^RrecHon of the Heetrie 

f&tee the Gymnotus* 

ReoeiTed Novemliar 15,— Bead December 6^ 1B88. 

1749. Wonderful as arc the laws and phenomena of 
electricity wlif'u made evident tons in inorganic or dead matter, 
their interest can bear scarcely any eoniparison with that which 
attaches to the same force when connected with the nervous 
system and with life ; and though the ()l)scurity which for the 
present surrounds the subject may for the time also veil its im- 
portance, every advance in our knowledge of this mighty power 
in relation to inert things, hcljjs to dissipate that obscurity, and 
to set forth more prominently the surpassing interest of this 
very high branch of Physical Philosophy. We are indeed but 
upon the threshold of what wc may, without presumption, 
believe man is ])ermittcd to know of this matter ; and the 
many eminent philosophers who have assisted in making this 
subject known have, as is very evident in their writings^ felt up 
to the latest moment that such is the case. 

1750. The existence of animals, able to give the same concus- 
sion to the living system as the electrical machine, the voltaic 
battery, and the thunder storm, being with their habits made 
known to us by Richer, S^Gravcscndc, Firmin, Walsh, Hum- 
boldt, &c. it became of growing importance to identify the 

VOL. U. B 
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2 Gymnotus, their electric force* [Series XV. 

living power Avhich they possess, with that which man eaii 
call into action from inert matter, and by him named elec- 
trieity (2G5. 351). With the Torpedo this has been done to 
perfection, and the direction of the current of force deter- 
mined by the united and successive labours of Walsh', Ca- 
vendish*, Galvani^, (Tardini**, Humboldt and Gay-Lussae*, 
Todd^, Sir Humphry Davy^, Dr. Davy®, BecquereP, aud Mat- 
teucci 

1751. The Gymnotus has also been experimented with for 
the same purpose, and the investigations of AVilliamson'*, 
Garden'^, Humboldt Fahlberg^**, and Guisan'^, have gone 
very far in showing the identity of the electric force in this 
animal with the electrieitv excited by ordinary means : and the 
two latter philoso])licrs have even obtained the spark. 

1752. As an aninuil fitted for the further investigation of this 
refined branch of science, the Gymnotus seems, in certain rc- 
pects, better adapted than the Torpedo, especially (as Hum- 
boldt has remarked) in its power of bearing confinement, and 
capability of being preserved alive and in health for a long period. 
A Gymnotus has been kept for several months in activity, 
whereas Dr. Davy could not preserve Torpidus above twelve 
or fifteen days; and Matteucci was not a])le out of 116 such 
lish to keep one living above three days, though every circum- 
stance favourable to their preservation was attended to'^\ To 
obtain Gymnoti has therefore been a matter of consequnuc; 
and being stimulated, as much as I was honoured, by vi ly 
kind c(jmmunications from ]?aron Humboldt, 1 in tlu^ year 
1836 applied to the Colonial Otidce, where I was promised 

> Philosophical Transactions, 1773, p. 4G1. » Ibid- 1770, p. 190. 

* Aldiiii*8 Easai nir la OalTaniBiu, ii. 61. 

* De Mectria ignis Nataxa^ § 71. Mantua, 1792. 

* Ann.'iles de Cliimie, xiv. lo. 

• Philo.<oplncal Trniisaction^. 1810, p. 120. IWd. 1829, p. 16. 

• Ibid. 18.J2, p. 2ol) ; and I s-U, p. 631. 

• Traits de TElectricite, iv. 204. 

. BibUothftqaeUnivenelle, 1837, torn. zii. 103. 
" Philoeopbical Transactiona, 1776, p. 94. " Ibid. 1775, p. 102. 

" Personal Xarrali\e, cliap, XTii. 
^* Swedish Transactions, 1801; pp. 122, ISB. 

De Gymnoto Eloctrico. TUbinp-cii, 18]J>. 

Bibliotheque Universelle, ltJii7, iii. p. 174, 
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every assistance in prociiriiiji: some of these fishes^ and con- 
tinually expect to receive cither news of them or the animals 
themselves. 

1753. Since that time Sir l^vt rard Home has also moved a 
friend to send some CJvnmoti over, which ai"e to be consijrned 
to Ilis lloyal Highness our late President; and other gentle- 
men are also engaged in the same work. This spirit induces 
me to insert in the present eomnninication that part of the letter 
from Baron lliunboldt which 1 received as an answer to my 
inquiry of how" they wx're best to be conveyed across the At- 
lantic. He says, "The (jyuinotus, Avhich is conmion in the 
Llanos dc Caracas (near Calaijozo)^ in all the small rivers which 
tlow^ into the Orinoco, in English, French, or ])utch Guiana, is 
not of dillicult transportation. We lost them so soon at Paris 
because they were too much fatigued (by experiments) im- 
mediately alter their arrival. MM. Nordcrling and Fahlberg 
retained them alive at Paris above four months. I would ad- 
vise that they be transported from Surinam (from Essequibo, 
Demerara, Cayenne) in sunmier, for the Gymnotus in its na- 
tive country lives in water of 25° centigrade (or 77° Eahr.). 
Some are five feet in height, but I would advise that such as 
are about twenty-seven or twenty-eight inches in length be 
chosen. Their power varies with their food, and their state of 
rest. Having but a small stomach they eat little and often, 
their food being cooked meat, vol salted, small fish, or even 
bread. Trial should be made of their strength and the fit kind 
of nourishment before they are shipped, and those fish only 
selected already accustomed to their prison. I retained them 
in a box or trough about four feet long, and sixteen inches 
wide and deep. The water must be fresh, and be changed 
every three or four days : the fish must not be prevented from 
coming to the surface, for they like to swallow^ air. A net 
should be put over and round the trough, for the Gymnotus 
often springs out of the water. These are all the directions 
that I can give you. It is, however, important that the animal 
should not be tormented or fatigued, lor it becomes exhausted 
by frequent electric explosions. Several Gyumoti may be re- 
tained in the same trough.^' 

1754. A Gymnotus has lately been brought to this country 
by Mr. Porter, and purchased by the proprietors of the Gaiieiy 

B 2 
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Electric force of the Gynmotue, [Seeies XV* 



in Adelaide Street : thev immcdiatclv most liberallv oflVred me 
the liberty of experimenting Avitli the fisli for scicntifie purposes; 
they })laeed it for the time exehisively at my disposal, that (in 
accordanee with IlumhoUU's directions (1753.)) its powers raij^ht 
not be impaired ; only desiring me to have a regard lor its life 
and licalth. I was not slow to take advantage of their wish to 
forward the interests of scienee, and with manv thanks ae- 
cepted their offer. With this (jrymnotus, liavingtlie kind assis- 
tance of Mr. Bradley of the (xallery, M r. (lassiot, and occasionally 
other gentlemen, as Professors Danicll, Owen, and Whcalsione, 
I have obtained every proof of the identity of its power with 
eomnion electricity (2(m. .'551, &c.). All of these had been 
obtained before w^th the Torpedo (1750.), and some, as tlie 
shock, circuit, and spark (1751.), with the Gyninotus ; but still 
I think a brief account of the results will be acceptable to the 
Royal Society, and T give them as necessary preliminary experi- 
ments to the investigations which we may hope to institute 
when the expected supply of animals arrives (1752.). 

1755. The fish is forty inches long. It was caught about 
March 1838 ; was brought to the Gallery on the 15th of August, 
but did not feed from the time of its capture iip to the 19th of 
October. From the 21th of August Mr. Bradley nightly put 
some blood into the water, which was changed for fresh water 
next morning, and in this way the animal perhaps obtained some 
nourishment. On the 19th of October it killed and eat four 
small fish ; since then the blood has been discontinued, and the 
animal has been improving ever siuce^ consuming upon an 
average one fish daily ^ 

1756. 1 first experimented with it on the 3rd of September, 
when it was apparently languid, but gave strong shocks when tiic 
hands were favourably disj)()sed on the body (1700. 1773. Src). 
The experiments were made on four ditlcicnt days, allowing 
periods of rest from a month to a week between each. His 
health seemed to improve continually, and it was during this 
period, between the third and fourth days of experiment, that 
be began to eat. 

1757. Beside the hands two kinds of collectors were used. 
The one sort consisted each of a copper rod fifteen inches long, 
having a copper disc one inch and a half in diameter brazed to 

^ The fiflh eaten were i^udgeons, carp, and perch. 
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one extremitj, and a copper cylinder to serve as a Iiandle^ with 
large contact to the hand^ fixed to the other, the rod from the 
disc upwards being well covered with a thick caoutchouc tube 
to insulate that part from the water. By these the states of 
particular parts o£ the fish whilst in the water could be ascer- 
tained. 

1758. The other kind of collectors were intended to meet 
the difficulty presented by the complete immersion of the fish in 
water; for even when obtaining the spark itself I did not think 
myself justified in asking for the removal of the animal into air. 
A plate of copper eight inches long by two inches and a half 
wide, was bent into a saddle shape, that it might pass over the 
fish, and inclose a certain extent of the back and sides, and a 
thick copper wire was brazed to it, to convey the electric force 
to the experimental apparatus; a jacket of sheet caoutdiouc 
was put over the saddle, the edges projecting at the bottom 
and the ends; the ends were made to converge so as to fit in 
some degree the body o£ the fish, and the bottom edges were 
made to spring against any horizontal surface on which the 
saddles were placed.- The part of the wire liable to be in the 
watcT was covered with caoutchouc. 

1759. These conductors being put over the fish, collected 
power suffident to produce many electric effects; but when, 
as in obtaining the spark, every possible advantage was need- 
ful, then glass plates were placed at the bottom o£ the water, 
and the fish being over them, the conductors were put over it 
until the lower caoutchouc edges rested oi£ the glass, so that 
the part of the animal within the caoutchouc was thus almost 
as well insulated as if the Qymnotus had been in the air. 

1760. S%ocib.^The shock of this animal was very powerful 
when the hands were placed in a favourable position, t. e, one 
on the body near the head, and the other near the tail; 
the nearer the hands were together within certain limits the 
less powerful was the shock. The disc conductors (1757.) 
conveyed the shock very well when the hands were wetted and 
applied in dose contact with the cylindrical handles; but 
scarcely at all if the handles were held in the dry hands in an 
ordinary way. 

1761. Gatvanxmeter, — Using the saddle conductors (1758.) 
applied to the anterior and posterior parts of the Gynmotus, a 
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galvanometer was readily aft'eeted. It was not particularly de- 
licate; for zine and platina plates on the upper and lower sur- 
faec of the tongue did not eanse a permanent deflection of more 
than 25° ; yet when the fish gave a powerful discharge the 
defleetion was as much as 30°, and in one ease even 40°. Tlie 
deflection was constantly in a given direction, the electric 
current heing always from the anterior parts of the animal 
through the galvanometer wire to the ])osterior parts. The 
former were therefore for the time exterually positive^ and the 
latter negative. 

\7C\2. Muk'ni(/ a nnujnct. — When a little helix containing 
twenty-two feet of silked wire wonnd on a quill was put into the 
circuit, and an annealed steel needle ])laeed in the lielix, the 
needle hecame a magnet, and the dircc tion of its polarity in every 
case indicated a current from the anterior to the posterior parts 
of the Gymnotus tlirouirh the cimdnctors used. 

1763. Chcin'iral dcroDtpasition . — Polar decomposition of a 
solution of iodide of potassium was easily obtained. Three or 
four folds of [)aper moistened in tiie solution (3.'2*^.) were jdaced 
between a platina plate and the end of a wire also of platina, 
these being respectively connected with the two saddle con- 
ductors (1758.). Whenever the wire was in eonjnnetion with 
the conductor at the fore part of the Gymnotus, iodine ap- 
peared at its extremity; but wlien connected with the other 
conductor, none was evolved at the place on the paper where 
it before appeared. So that here again the direction of the 
current proved to be the same as that given by the former 
tests. 

1764. By this test I com])ared the middle part of the fish 
with other portions before and behind it, and found that the 
conductor A, which being ai)plied to the middle was negative 
to the conductor B applied to the anterior parts, was, on the 
contrary, positive to it when H was applied to ])laces near the 
tail. So that within certain limits the condition of the fish ex- 
ternally at the time of the shock ap])ears to be such, that any 
given jiart is negative to other parts anterior to it, and positive 
to such as arc behind it. 

1765. Erofi'fion of heat. — Using a ITar^s^8 thermo-electro- 
meter belonging to Mr. Gassiot, w e thought we were able in one 
case, nan:ely, that when the deflection of the galvanometer was 
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40° (1761.), to obscn'e a feeble elevation of temperature. I was 
not observing the instrument myself, and one of those who at 
first believed they saw the effect now doubts tlic result ^ 

1766. Spark, — The electric spark was obtained thus. A good 
magneto-electric coil, with a core of soft iron wire, had one ex- 
tremity made fast to the end of one of the saddle collectors 
(1758.), and the other fixed to a new steel file; another file 
was made fast to the end of the other collector. One person 
then rubbed the point of one of these files over the face of the 
other, whilst another person put the collectors over the fish, 
and endeavoured to excite it to action. By the friction of the 
files contact was made and broken very frequently; and the 
object was to catch the moment of the current through the wire 
and helix, and by breaking contact duHng the current to make 
the electricity sensible as a spark. 

1767. The spark was obtained four times, and nearly all who 
were present saw it. That it was not due to the mere attri- 
tion of the two piles was shown by its not occurring when the 
files were rubbed together, independently of the animal. Since 
then I have substituted for tlic lower file a revolving steel 
plate, cut file fashion on its face, and for the upper file wires 
of iron, copper and silver^ with all of which the spark was 
obtained^. 

1768. Such were the general electric phenomena obtained 
from this Gymnotus whilst living and active in its native element. 
On several occasions many of them were obtained together; 
thus a magnet was made, the galvanometer deflected, and perhaps 
a wire heated, by one single discharge of the electric foroe of 
the animal. 

1769. I think a few further but brief details of experiments 
relating to the quantity and disposition of the electricity in and 
about this wonderful animal will not be out of place in this short 
account of its powers. 

1770. When the shock is strong, it is like that of a largo 

* In more recent experiments of the same kind we could not obtain tb^ 
effect 

* At a later meetings at whidi attempts were made to c&use the attiactioii 
of gold leaves, the spark wu obtained directly between fixed sur&cea, thein- 
ductire coil (1766.) being lemoved, and only short wiies (by compadaon) 
employed. 
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Leyden hattcrr charp^cd to a low dogbee, or that of a f^ood 
voltaic battery of perhaps one hundred or more pairs of i)lates, 
oF which the circuit is completed for a moment only. I endea- 
voured to form some idea of the (/uanfift/ of eleetrieity by con- 
necting a larf^e Ley den battery (291.) with two brass balls, 
above three inches in diameter, placed seven inches apart in a 
tub of water, so that they might rej)rescnt the parts of the 
Gymnotus to which the collectors had been applied ; but to 
lower the intensity of the discharge, eight inches in length of 
six-fold thick wetted string were interposed elsewhere in the 
circuit, this being found necessary to prevent the easy occur- 
rence of the spark at the ends of the collectors (1758.), when 
they were applied in the water near to the balls, as they had 
been before to the fish. Being thus arranged, when the battery 
was strongly charged and discharged, and the hands put into 
the water near the balls, a shock was felt, much resembling 
that from the fish ; and though the experiments have no pre- 
tension to accuracy, yet as the tension could be in some degree 
imitated by reference to tlie more or less ready production of a 
spark, and after that the shock be used to indicate whether the 
quantity was about the same, I think we may conclude that a 
single medium discliarge of the fish ia at least equal to the 
electricity of a Ley den battery of fifteen jars, containing 3500 
square inches of glass coated on both sides^ chained to its 
highest degree (291.)* conclusion respecting the gr^at 

quantiQr of electricity in a single Gymnotus shock, is in perfect 
accordance with the degree of deflection which it can produce 
in a galvanometer needle (367. 860. 1761.), and also with the 
amount of chemical decomposition produced (374. 860. 1763.) 
in the elect roly zing experiments. , 

1771. Great as is the force in a single dischargBj the Gym- 
notos^ as Humboldt describes^ and as I have frequently expe- 
rienced, gives a double and even a triple shock ; and this ca- 
pability of immediately repeating the effect with scarcely a 
sensible interval of time, is very important in the considerations 
which must arise hereafter respecting the origin and excite- 
ment of the power in the animal. Walsh^ Humboldt^ Gay- 
Lussac, and Matteucci have remarked the same thing of the 
Torpedo, but in a far more striking degree. 

1772. As^ at the moment when the fish wills the shocks the 
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anterior parts axe pontiTe and the posterior paits negative, it may 
be concluded that there 10 a current from the fonner to the latter 
through every part of the water which surrounds the animal^ 
to a considerable distance from its body. The shock which is 
felt^ therefore, when the hands are in the most favourable po- 
sition, is the effect of a very small portion only of the electri- 
city which the animal discharges at the moment, by far the 
laigest portion psssing through the surrounding water. This 
enormous external current must be accompanied by some effect 
within the fish equivalent to a current, the direction of which 
is from the tail towards the head, and equal to the sum of aU 
these external forces. Whether the process of evolving or ex- 
citing the electricity within the fish includes the production of 
this intmal current (which need not of necessity be as quick 
and momentary as the external one), we cannot at present say ; 
but at the time of the shock the animal does not apparently feel 
the electric sensation which he causes in those around him. 

1773. By the help of the accompanying diagram I will state 
a few experimental results which illustrate the current around 
the fish, and show the cause of the difference in character of 
the shock occasioned by the various ways in which the person 
is connected with the animal, or his position altered with re- 
spect to it. The large circle represents the tub in which the 
animal is confined j its diameter is forty-six inches, and the 
depth of water in it three inches and a hidf ; it is supported on 
dry wooden legs. The figures represent the places where the 
hands or the disc conductors (1757.) were applied, and where 
they are dose to the figure of the animal, it implies that con- 
tact with the fish was made. I will designate different persons 
by A, B, C, &c., A being the person who excited the fish to 
action. 

1774. When one hand was in the water tlic shock was felt 
in that liaud only^ whatever part of the fish it was applied to ; 
it was not very strong, and was only in the part ininicrsed in 
the water. When the hand and part of the ai"m was in, the 
shock was felt in all the parts immersed. 

1775. AVhen both hands were in the water at the saine part 
of the fish, still the shock was comparatively weak, and only in 
the parts iraracrscd. If the hands were on opposite sides, as at 
1, 2, or at 3, 4, or 5, 6, or if one was above aud the other bc- 
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low at tlie sfimc })art, tlie effect was tlie same. "When the disc 
collectors were used in these positious no effect was ielt by tbe 




person holding them (and this corresponds with the observa- 
tion of Gay-Lnssac on Torpedos*), whilst other persons^ with 
both hands in at a distance from the fish, felt considerable 
shocks. 

1776. When both hands or the disc collectors were applied at 
places separated by apart of the length of the animal^ as at 1^ 3, 
or 4, 6, or 3, 6, then strong shocks extending up the arms, and 
even to the breast of the experimenter, occurred, though another 
person with a single haud in at any of these places, felt compara- 
tively little. The shock could be obtained at parts very near 

* Annftles de Ohimie^ xiT. p. 18. 
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the tail, a8 at 8, 9. I think it was strongest at about 1 and 8. 

As the hands -were brought nearer together the effect dimi- 
nished, until being in the same eross plane, it was, as before 
deseribed, only sensible in the parts iniuierscd {\77d.). 

1777. B placed his hands at 10, 11, at least four inches 
from the fish, whilst A touched the animal with a glass rod to 
excite it to action; 15 (juickly received a powerful shock. In 
another experiment of a similar kind, as respects the non-ne- 
cessity of touching the fish, several persons received sliocks 
independently of cacli other ; thus A was at 4, G ; JJ at 10, 11 ; 
C at 16, 17; and I) at 18, 19; all were shocked at once, A 
aiul B very strouKly, C and 1) feeblv. It is very useful, whilst 
cxpcrimentmg with the galvaiiomcter or other instrumental ar- 
rangements, for one person to keep his hands in the water at a 
moderate distance from the animal, that he may know and give 
information when a discharge has taken place. 

1778. AVhen B had both hands at 10, 11, or at l l, 15, whilst 
A had but one hand at 1, or 8, or (J, the former felt a strong 
shoekj whilst the latter had but a Avcak one, though in contact 
with the fish. Or if A had both hands in at 1, 2, or 3, 4, or 
5, 6, the efiect was the same. 

1779. If A had the hands at 3, 5, B at U, 15, and C at 16, 
17, A received the most powerful shock, B the next powerful, 
and C the feeblest. 

1780. When A excited the Gvmnotus bv his hands at 8, 9, 
whilst B was at 10, 11, the latter had a much stronger sliock than 
the former, though the former touched and excited the animal. 

1781. A excited the fish bv one hand at 3, whilst B had 
both hands at 10, 11 (or along), and C had the hands at 12, 13 
(or across) ; A had the ])ricking shock in the immersed hand only 
(1774.) ; B had a strong shock up the arms ; C felt but a slight 
efiect in the immersed parts. 

1782. The cx])crinients 1 have just described are of such a 
nature as to require many repetitions before the general results 
drawn from them can be eonsulcrcd as established ; nor do I 
pretend to say that they are anything more than indications of 
the direction of the force. It is not at all impossible that the 
fish may have the power of throwing each of its four electric 
organs separately into action, and so to a certain degree direct 
the shock, i. e, he may have the capability of causing the elec- 
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trie current to einaiiate from one side, and at tlie same time 
brinji; the otlier side of liis body into such a condition, tliat it 
shall be as a non-conductor in that direction. But I think the 
apjjearances and results are such as to forbid the supposition, 
tliat he has any control over the direction of tlie eurrcuts after 
they have entered the fluid and substances avound him. 

1783. The statements also have reference to the fish v,hon 
in a straij^ht form ; if it assume a bent shape, then the lines of 
force around it varv in their intensity in a manner that mav be 
anticipated theoretically. Thus if the hands "were ap})]ied at 
1, 7, a feebler shock in the arms would be expected if the ani- 
mal were curved with that side inwards, than if it were strai<j^ht, 
because tlie distance between the parts would be diiuinished, 
and the intervening water therclore conduct more of the force. 
But with respect to the j)arts iinii/erscd, or to animals, as fish 
in the water between 1 and 7, they would be more powerfully, 
* instead of less ])Owerfully, shocked. 

1781. It is evident from all the expcrimcTits, as well as from 
simple considerations, that all the water and all the eonductinj^ 
matter around the fish through which a discharge circuit can 
in any way Ix^ completed, is filled at the moment w ith circula- 
ting electric power ; and this state might be easily represented 
generally in a diagram by drawing the lines of inductive action 
(1231. 1301. 1338.) upon it : in the ease of a Gymnotus, sur- 
rounded equally in all directions by water, these would resem- 
ble generally, in disposition, the magnetic curves of a magnet, 
having the same straight or curved shape as the animal ; i. e. 
provided he, in such cases, employed, as may be expected, his 
four electric organs at ouce. 



1785. This Gymnotus can stun and kill fish which are in 
very various j)Ositions to its own body ; but on one day when 
I saw it eat, its action seemed to mc to be jicculiar. A live fish 
about five inches in length, caught not half a minute before, 
was dropped into the tub. The Gymnotus instantly turned 
round in such a manner as to form a coil inclosing the fish, the 
latter representing a diameter across it ; a shock passed, and 
there in an instant was the hsh struck motionless, as if by light- . 
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ning, in the midst of the waters, its side floating to the lij^ht. 
The Gymnotus made a turn or two to look for it^ prey, wliich 
having found he bolted^ and then went searching about for 
more. A second smaller fish was given him, which being hurt 
in the conveyance, showed but little sijrns of life, and this he 
swallowed at once, apparently without shocking it. The coil- 
ii^ of the Gymnotus round its prey had, in this case, every 
appearance of being intentional on its part^ to increase the force 
of the shock, and the action is evidently exceedingly well suited 
for that purpose (1783.), being in full accordance with the 
well-known laws of the discharge of currents in masses of con- 
ducting matter; and though the fish may not always put this 
artifice in practice, it is very probable he is aware of its advan- 
tage, and may resort to it in cases of need. 

1786. Living as this animal docs in the midst of such a good 
. conductor as water, the first thoughts are thoughts of surprise 

that it can sensibly electrify anything, but a little consideration 
soon makes one conscious of many points of great beauty, illus- 
trating the wisdom of the whole arrangement. Thus the veiy 
conducting power which the water has ; that which it drives to 
the moistened skin of the fish or animal to be struck ; the ex- 
tent of surface by which the fish and the w ater conducting the 
charge to it are in contact ; all conduce to fovour and increase 
the shock upon the doomed animal, and are in the most perfect 
contrast with the incfl&cient state of things which would exist 
if the Gymnotus and the fish were surrounded by air; and at 
the same time that the power is one of low intensity, so that a 
dry skin wards it off", though a moist one conducts it (1760.) ; 
so is it one of great quantity (1770.), that though the surround- 
ing water does conduct away much, enouj^h to produce a full 
effect may take its course through the body of the fish that is 
to be caught for food, or the enemy that is to ])c. conquered, 

1787. Another remarkable result of the relation of the Gym- 
notus and its prey to the medium around them is, that the 
larger the fish to be killed or stunned, the greater will be the 
shock to which it is subject, though the Gymnotus may exert 
only an equal power ; for the large fish has passing through its 
body those currents of electricity, which, in the case of a smaller 
one, would have been conveyed harmless by the water at its sides. 

1788. The Gymnotus appears to be sensible when he has 
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sliockcd an animal, being made eonscious of it, probably, by 
the mechanical impulse he received, caused by the spasms into 
which it is thrown. When I touclied liim with mv hands, he 
g^ave me shock after sliock ; but wlien I touched him withirlass 
rods, or the insulated conductors, he gave one or two shork^, 
felt by others having their hands in at a distance, but then 
ceased to exert the influence, as if made aware it had not the 
desired effect. Again, when he has been touched with the 
conductors several times, Un' experiments on the galvanometer 
or other apparatus, and a[)pears to be languid or indifferent, 
and not willing to give slux-ks, yet being touched by the liands, 
they, by convulsive moticm, have informed him that a sensitive 
thing was present, and he has quickly shown, liis power and 
his williuguess to astonish the experimenter. 



1789. It has been remarked by CicoflVoy St. Ililaire, that 
the electric organs of the Torpedo, CJymnotus, and similar 
fishes, cannot be considered as essentiallv eonnected with tho>e 
which are of high and direct importance to the life of the ani- 
nud, but to belong rather to the conunon teguments; and it has 
also been found that such Torpedos us have been dcjjrived of 
the use of their pecuUar organs, have continued the futietiona 
of life cpiite as well as those in Avliich they were allowed to re- 
main. These, with other considerations, lead me to look at 
these parts with a hope that they may upon close investigation 
prove to be a sjjccies of natural apparatus, by means of wliich 
we may apply the ])rinciples of action and reaction in the in- 
vestigation of the nature of the nervous injiuence. 

1790. The aiuitomieal relation of the nervous system to the 
electric organ j the evident exhaustion of the nervous energy 
during the production of electricity in that organ; the apparently 
equivalent production of electricity in proportion to the quan- 
tity of nervous force consumed : the constant direction of tlie 
current produced, with its relation to what mc may believe to 
be an c([ually constant direction of the nervous energy thrown 
into action at the same time ; all induce me to believe, that it 
is not impossible but that, on passing electricity ])cr force 
through the organ, a reaction back upon the nervous system 
belonging to it might take place^ and that a restoration^ to a 
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greater or smaller degree^ of that which the animal expends in 
the act of exciting a cunent^ might perhaps be effected. We 
have the analogy in relation to heat and magnetism. Seebeck 
taught us how to commute heat into electridty; and Peltier 
has more lately given us the strict converse of this, and shown 
us how to convert the electricitjr into heat, including both its 
relation of hot and cold. Oersted showed how we were to 
convert electric into magnetic forces, and I had the delight of 
adding the other member of the full relation, by reacting back 
again and converting magnetic into electric forces. So perhaps 
in these organs, where nature has provided the apparatus by 
means of which the animal can ex^ and convert nervous into 
electric force, we may be able, possessing in that point of view 
a power far beyond that of the fish itself, to reconvert the 
electric into the nervous force. 

1791. This may seem to some a veiy wild notion, as assu- 
ming that the nervous power is in some degree analogous to 
such powers as heat, electricity, and magnetism. I am only 
assuming it, however, as a reason for making certain experi- 
ments, which, according as they give positive or negative re- 
sults, will regulate further expectation. And with respect to 
the nature of nervous power, that exertion of it whieh is con- 
veyed along the nerves to the various organs whieh they excite 
into action, is not the direct principle of life ; and tiierctbre T 
see no natural reason why we should not be allow ed in ccrtiiin 
eases to determine as well as observe its eonrse. ]\Iany pliilo- 
sopliers think the power is electricity. Priestley pnt foitli tliis 
view^ in 1774 in a very striking and distinct form, both as re- 
gards ordiuaiy animals and those whieh are electriC;, like the 
Torpedo*. Dr. "Wilson Philip considers that the agent in 
certain nerves is electricity modified by vital action^. Mat- 

1 Priestley on Air, vol. i. p. 277. Edition of 1774. 

^ Dr. Wilson Philip is of opinion, that tlu- nerves which rxcito tlip muscles 
and t ffoct tlie chemical changes of the vital fuuctious, operate by the electric 
power supplied by the brain and spinal marrow, in its effects, modiiied by the 
vital powers of the living animal ; because he found, as he informs me^ as early 
as 1815, that while the vital powers remain, all these functions can be as weU 
performed by voltaic electricity after the removal of the ner^'ous influence, aa 
by that influence itself ; and in the end of that year ho presented a ]»npei- to the 
lioyal S iciety, which was read at one of their meetings, giving an account of 
the experiments on which this position was founded. 
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tencci thinks that the nervous fluid or energy, in the nerves 
helonging to the electric organ at least, is electricity*. MM. 
Prevost and Dumas are of opinion that electricity moves in the 
nerves belonging to the muscles; and M. Prevost adduces a 
beautiful experiment, in which steel was magnetized, in proof 
of this view ; which, if it should be confirmed by further ob- 
servation and by other philosophers, is of the utmost conse- 
quence to the progress of this high branch of knowledge*. 
Now though I am not as yet convinced by the facts that the 
nervous fluid is only electricity, still I think that the agent in 
the nervous system may be an inorganic force ; and if there be 
reasons for supposin*:: that magnetism is a higher relation of 
force than electricity (1664. 1731. 1784.), so it may well be 
imagined that the nervons power may be of a still more exalted 
character^ and yet within the reach of experiment. 

1792. The kind of experiment I am hold enough to suggest 
is as follows. If a Gynmotus or Torpedo- has been fatigued 
by frequent exertion of the electric organs, would the sending 
of currents of similar force to those he emits, or of other de- 
grees of force^ either continuously or intermittingly in the same 
direction as those he sends forth^ restore him his powers and 
strength more rapidly than if he were left to his natural repose ? 

1793. Woold sending currents through in the contrary di- 
rection exhaust the animal rapidly ? There is^ I think, reason 
to believe the Torpedo (and periiaps the Gymnotus) is not 
much disturbed or excited by electric currents sent only 
through the electric organ ; so that these experiments do not 
appear very difficult to make. 

1794. The dispositions of the organs in the Torpedo suggest 
still further experiments on the same principle. Thus when a 
current is sent in the natural direction^ t. e . from below upwards 
through the organ on one side of the fisb^ wiU it excite the 
organ on the other side into action ? or if sent through in the 
contrary direction, will it produce the same or any effect on 
that organ? Will it do so if the nerves proceeding to the 
organ or organs be tied ? and will it do so after the animal has 
been so far exhausted by previous shocks as to be unable tu 

' liibliothcqiie Universelle, 1837, torn. adi. 192. 
* IMd. 1837, xii. 202 j xiv. 200. 
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tlirow the organ into action in any^ or in a similar^ degree of 
his oim will? 

1795. Such are some of the experiments which the confor- 
mation and relation of the electric organs of these fishes sug- 
gest as heing rational in thmr performance^ and promising iii 
anticipation. Others may not think of them as I do ; but I 
can only say for myself, that were the means in my poAver, they 
are the very first that I would make. 

Royal Institution, 
November 9i/i, 1838. 
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§ 24. On the source of power in the voltaic pile, 

1796. What is the source of power in a voltaic pile ? This 
question is at present of the utmost importance in the theory 
and to the development of electrical science. The opinions 
held respecting it are various ; but by far the most important 
are the two which respectively find the source of power in 
contact, and in cheraieal force. The question between them 
touches the first principles of electrical action ; for the opinions 
are in such contrast^ that two men respectively adopting them 
are thenceforward constrained to differ, in every pointy respecting 
the probable and intimate nature of tlic agent or force on 
whicli all the phenomena of the voltaic pile depend. 

1797. The theory of contact is the theory of Volta, the 
great discoverer of the voltaic pile itself, and it has been sus- 
tained since his day by a host of philosophers^ amongst whom, 
in recent times, rank such men as Pfaff, Marianini, Fechner, 
Zamboni, Matteucci, Karsten, Bouchardat, and as to the ex* 
citement of the power, even Davy j all bright stars in the ex- ' 
alted regions of science. The theory of chemical action was 
first advanced by Fabroni WoUaston'', and Parrot*, and has 
been more or less developed since by (Ersted, Becquerel, Be la 
Bive, Ritchie, Pouillet, Schoenbein, and many others, amongst 
irhom Becquerel ought to be distinguished as having oontri- 

^ A.D. 1792, 1799. Becquerers Traite de ITlectridt^, i. pp. 81—91, and 
Kicholson'a Quarto Journal, iii. ."'OS., iv. 120, or Journal del^iyaique, vi.d48. 

» A.T). IROl. PhiloRophical Transaclion.'>, 1801, p. 427. 

' A.D. 1801. Annales de Chimie, 1829, xlii. 45; 1831, xlvi. 361. 
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buted, from the firsts a continually increasinf^ mass of the 
strongest experimental evidence in prooi" that chemical action 
always evolves electricity ^ ; and De la Rive should be named 
as most clear and constant in his views, and most zealous in his 
production of facts and ai'gumciits, trom the year 1827 to the 
present timc^ 

1798. Examining this question by the results of definite 
electro-chemical action, I felt constrained to take part with 
those who believed the origin of voltaic power to consist in 
chemical action alone (875. 9G5.), and ventured a paper on it 
in April 1834 '' (875. ^Vjc), which obtained the especial notice 
of Marianiiii *. The rank of this philosopher, the observation 
of Fechner \ and the consciousness that over the greater part 
of Italy and Germany the contact theory still prevailed, have 
induced me to re-examine the question most carefully. I 
wished not merely to escape from error, but was anxious to 
convince myself of the truth of the contact theory : for it was 
evident that if contact electromotive force had any existence 
it must be a power not merely nnlike every other natural 
power as to the phenomena it could ])roduce, but also in the 
far higher points of limitatioii^ detiuite force, and liiiite pro- 
duction (2065.). 

1799. I venture to hope that the experimental results and argu- 
ments which have been thus ^iithcred may be useful to science. 
1 fear the detail will be tedious, but that is a necessary conse- 
quenceof the state of the subject. The contact theory has long 
had possession of men's minds, is sustained by a great w eight of 
authority, and for years had almost undisputed sway in some 
parts of Europe. If it be an error, it can only be rooted out 
by a great amount of forcible experimental evidence ; a fact 
sufficiently clear to my mind by the circumstance, that De la 
Eive's papers have not already convinced the workers upon. 

' A.D. 1824, .<cc. Anuales de Chinne, 1821. xxv. 406; 1827, XXXY. 113; 
1831, xlvi. 2(5.'), 270, .3:^7; xhii. n;J; xlix. l-'Jl. 

« Ibid. 1828, xxxvii. 225; xxxix. 2U7; l8;}t), bdi. U7 : or Mdmoires de 
Geneve, 1620, iv. 285 j 1832, vi. 149 j 18;]5, vii. 

* Hiiloaophical Tmosactions, 1834, p. 425. 

^ Memdre della Society Italiana in Modena, 1837, zxi. p. 206. 

* Philosophical Magazine, 18:58, xiii. 20"> ; or FoggfendfldT's Annalen, xlii 
p. 481. FechiiLT refers also to TfaiT's reply to my paper. I nerer cease to 
regret that the German ia a sealed language to me. 

c2 
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this subject. Hence the reason why 1 have thon^'ht it needful 
to add my further testiuiony to his and that of others, entering 
into (h'tail and multiplying facts in a proportion far beyond any 
-svhieli would luive been retpiired for the proof and promulgation 
of a new scientific truth (2017.). In so doing I may occasion- 
ally be only enlarging, yet then T hope streugthcuiug, what 
others, and especially Dc la Rive, have done. 



1800. It will tend to clear the questioii, if the various views 
of contact arc first stated. Volta's theory is, that the simple 
contact of conducting bodies causes electricity to be developed 
at the point of contact without any change in nature of the 
bodies themselves ; and that though such conductors as water 
and aqueous fluids have this property, yet the degree in which 
they possess it is unworthy of consideration in comparison with 
the degree to which it rises amongst the metals ^ The present 
views of the Italian and German contact philosophers are, I 
believe, generally the same, except that occasionally more im- 
portance is attached to the contact of the imperfect conductors 
with the metals. Thus Zamboni (in 1837) considers the metallic 
contact as the most powerful source of electricity, and not that 
of the metals with the fluids*; but Karsten, holding the con- 
tact theory, transfers the electromotive force to the contact of 
the fluids with the solid conductors *. Marianini holds the same 
view of the principle of contact, with this addition, that actual 
contact is not required to the exertion of the exciting force, 
but that the tw o approximated dissimilar conductors may affect 
each other's state, when separated by sensible intervals of the 
yjjj„f,dth of a line and more, air intervening*. 

1801. De la Rive, on the contrary, contends for simple and 
strict chemical action, and, as far as I am aware, admits of no cur- 
rent in the voltaic pile that is not conjoined with and dependent 
upon a complete chemical effect. That admirable electrician 
Recquerel, though expressing himself with great caution, seems 
to admit the possibility of chemical attractions being able to 

* Annales de Chimin, 1802, xl. p. 22'). 

2 Bihlioth^que tJniverselle, 1836, v. 387; 1837, viii. 189. 
' Jj Institut, No. 1«>0. 

* Mem. della Soo. Ital. in Modene, 1837, zxi. 232—237. 
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produce electrical currentr when they are not strong enough 
to overcome the force of cohesion^ and so terminate in combi- 
nation ^ Schoenbein states that a current may he produced 
by a tendency to chemical action, i. e. that substances which 
have a tendency to unite chemically may produce a current, 
though that tendency is not followed up by the actual oombi* 
nation of the substance ^ In these cases the assigned force 
becomes the same as the contact of Yolta^ inasmuch as the 
acting matters are not altered whilst producing the current. 
Davy's opinion was^ that contact like that of Volta excited the 
current or was the cause of it, but that chemical changes sup- 
plied the current. For myself I am at present of the opinion 
which Be la Rive holds, and do not think that, in the voltaic 
pile, mere contact does anything in the excitation of the cur- 
rent, except as it is preparatory to, and ends in, complete ehe- 
micfd action (1741. 1745.). 

1802. Thus the views of contact vary, and it may be said 
that they pass gradually from one to another, even to the ex- 
tent of including chemical action : but the two extremes appear 
to me ineoondlable in principle under any shape ; they are as 
follows. The contact tiieory assumes, that when two different 
bodies being conductors of electricity are in contact, there is a 
force at the point of contact by which one of the bodies gives 
a part of its natural portion of electricity to the other body, 
which the latter takes in addition to its own natural portion ; 
that, though the touching points have thus respectively given 
and taken electricity, they cannot retain the charge which their 
contact has caused, but discharge their electricities to the 
masses respectively behind them (2067) : that the force which, 
at the point of contact, induces the particles to assume a new 
state, cannot enable them to keep that state (2069.) : that all 
this happw without any permanent altmtion of the parts 
that ftre in contact, and has no reference to their chemical 
forces (2065.2069.). 

1803. The chemical theory assumes, that at the place of 
action, the particles which are in contact act chemically upon 

1 Annales de Ghimie, ld3€^ U. 171 ; and Traits de rElectridt^, i. p^253, 
268. 

» Philosophical Magazine, IbiiB, xii. 227, 311, 314; also Bibliothe^ue 
UmveneUe, 1^38, ziv. 1£6, 896. 
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each other and arc able, luuler the circumstances . to throw 
more or less of the acting' force into a dynamic form (9i7. 996. 
1120.) : that in the most favourable circumstances, the whole 
is converted into dynamic force (1000.) : tliat tlicn the amount 
of current force produced is an exjict equivalent of the original 
chemical force employed ; and that in no case (in the voltaic 
pile) can any electric current be produced, without the active 
exertion and consumption of an equal amount of chemical force, 
endiug iu a given amount uf cliemical cliauge. 



1804. Marianini's paper ^ was to me a great motive for re- 
examining the subject ; but the course 1 have taken was not so 
much for the purpose of answering particular objections, as for 
the procuring evidence, whether relating to controverted points 
or not, which should be satisfactory to my own mind, open to 
receive either one theory or the other. This paper, therefore, 
is not controversial, but contains further facts and proofs of the 
truth of De la Rive's views. The cases Marianini puts arc of 
extreme interest, and all his objections must, one day, be 
answered, when numerical results, both as to intensity and 
quantity of force, are obtained; but they are all debateable, 
and, to my mind, depend upon variations of quantity which do 
not affect seriously the general question. Thus, when that 
philosopher quotes the numerical results obtained by consider- 
ing two metals with fluids at their opposite extremities which 
tend to form counter currents, the difference which he puts 
down to the effect of metallic pontact, either made or inter- 
rupted, I think accountable for, on the facts partly known 
respecting opposed currents; and with me differences quite 
as great, and greater, have arisen, and are given in former 
papers (1046.), when metallic contacts were in the circuit. So 
at page 213 of his memoir, I cannot admit that e should give 
an effect equal to the difference of b and d; for in b and d the 
opposition presented to the excited currents is merely that of 
a bad conductor, but in the case of e the opposition arises from 
the power of an opposed acting source of a current. 

1805. As to the part of his memoir respecting the action of 

' Memorie della Societa Italiana in Modena, 1827, xzi. p. 206. 
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sulphuretted solutions ^ I hope to be allowed to refer to the 
investigations made farther on. I do not find^ as the Italian 
philosopher^ that iron with gold or platina, in solution of the 
sulphuret of potassa, is positive to them^, but, on the contrary^ 
powerfully negative, and for reasons given in the sequel (2019) . 

1806. With respect to the discussion of the cause of the 
spark before contact Marianini admits the sparky but I give 
it up altogether. Jacobins paper * oonvinoes me I was in error 
as to that proof of the existence of a state of tension in the 
metals before contact (915. 956.) . I need not therefore do more 
at present than withdraw my own observations. 

1807. I now proceed to address myself to the general argu- 
ment^ rather than to particular controversy, or to the discus- 
sion of cases feeble in power and donbtftil in nature; for I 
have been impressed from the first with the feeling that it is 
no weak influence or feeble phenomenon that we have to ac- 
count for, but such as indicates a force of extreme power, 
requiring, therefore, that the cause assigned should bear some 
proportion, both in intensity and quantity^ to the effects pro- 
duced. 

1808. The investigations have all been made bj aid of cur- 
rents and the galvanometer^ for it seemed that such an instru- 
ment and such a course were best suited to an examination of 
the electridtf of the voltaic pile. The electrometer is no doubt 
a most important instrument, but the philosophers who do use 
it are not of accord in respect -to the safety and delicacy of its 
results. And even if the few indications as yet given by the . 
electrom^er be accepted as correct, tliey are far too general to 
settle the <][uestion of, whether contact or chemical action is the 
exciting force in the voltaic battery. To apply that instrument 
closely and render it of any force in supplying affirmative ar* 
gumeots to either theory, it would be necessary to construct a 
table of contacts, or tiie effects of contacts, of the different 
metals and fluids concerned in the construction of the voltaic 
pile, taken in pairs (1868.)^ expressing in such table both Hie 
dareeUtm and tiie amowai of the contact forces 

1809. It is assumed by the supporters of the contact theory, 

^ Memoric dcUa iSocieta Italiana in Hodena, 1827, xxi. p. 217. 
• Ibid. p. 217. • Ibid. p. 225. 

« FMbwophiesl Magazine, 1338, zOi. 401. 
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that though the metals exert strong electromotive forces at 
their points of eontaet with each other, yet these are so balanced 
in a metallic circuit that no current is ever produced what- 
ever their arrangement may be. So in Plate III. fig. 1. if the 

contact force of copper and zinc is 10 ^, and a third metal, 

be introduced at m, the effect of its contacts, whatever that 
metal may be, with the ainc and copper at b and c, will he an 
amount of force in the opposite direction = 10. Thus, if it 

were potassium, its contact force at b might be 5 but 

then its contact force at c would be 15 : or if it were 

gold, its contact force at b might be — 19^ but then its 
lx>ntact force at c would be 9 ■ > . This is a very large 
assumption, and that the theory may agree with the facts is 
neceraary : still it is, I believe, only an assumption, for I am 
not aware of any data, independent of the theory in question^ 
which proves its truth. 

1810. On the other hand^ it is assumed that fluid conductors, 
and such bodios as contain water, or, in a word, those which I 
have called electrolytes (664. 823. 921.), either exert no con- 
tact force at their place of contact with the metals, or if they 
do exert such a power^ then it is with this most important dif- 
ference, that the forces are not subject to the same law of com- 
pensation or neutralization in the complete circuit, as holds 
with the metals (1809.) • But this, I think I am justified in 
saying, is an assumption also, for it is supported not by any 
independent measurement or facts (1808.)^ but only by the 
theory which it is itself intended to support. 

1811. Guided by this opinion, and with a view to ascertain 
what is, in an active circle, effected by contact and what by 
chemical action, I ondeavoured to find some bodies in this latter 
class (1810.) which should be without chemical action on the 
metals employed, so as to exclude that cause of a current^ and 
yet such good conductors of electricity as to show any currents 
due to the contact of these metals with each other or with the 
fluid : concluding that any electrolyte which would conduct 
the thermo current of a single pair of bismuth and antimony 
plates would senre the required purpose^ I sought for such^ 
and fortunately soon found them. 
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1 i. Escitkiff electrolytes, l^-c, being conductors of thermo 

and feeble currents. 

1812. Sulphwret of potassium, — ^This substance and its so- 
lution were prepared as follows. Equal weights of caustic pot- 
ash (potassa fusa) and sulphur were mixed with and heated 
gradually in a Florence flasks till the whole had fused and 
united^ and tlio sulphur in excess began to sublime. It was 
then cooled and dissolved in water, so as to form a strong so- 
lution, which ])y standing became quite dear. 

1813. A portion o£ this solution was included in a circuit 
containing a galvanometer and a pair of antimony and bismuth 
plates ; the connection with the electrolyte was made by two 
platinum plates, each about two inches long and half an inch 
wide : nearly the whole of each was immersed, and they were 
about half an inch apart. When -the circuit was completed, 
and all at the same temperature, there was no current ; but the 
moment the junction of the antimony and bismuth was either 
heated or cooled, the corresponding thermo current was pro- 
duced, causing the galvanometer-needle to be permanently de- 
flected, occasionally as much as BO*'. Even the small difference 
of temperature occasioned by touching the Seebeek element 
with the finger, produced a very sensible current through the 
electrolyte. When in place of the antimony-bismuth C(>mT)i- 
nation mere wires of copper and platinum, or iron and phit 'inmn 
were used, the application of the spirit-lamp to the junction of 
these metals produced a thermo current which instantly tra- 
velled round the circuit. 

1814. Thus this electrolyte will, as to high conducting power, 
fully answer the condition required (1811.). It is so excellent 
in this respect, that I was able to send the thermo current of a 
single Seebcck's clement across five successive portions con- 
nected with each other by platinum plates. 

1815. Nitrous acid. — Yellow anhydrous nitrous acid, made 
by distilling dry nitrate of lead, being put into a glass tube and 
included in a circuit with the antimony-bismuth arrangement 
and the galvanometer, gave no indication of the passage of the 
thermo current, thoufxh the immersed electrodes consisted each 
of about four inches in length of moderately thick platinum 
wire^ and were not above a quarter of an inch apart. 
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18U). A portion of this acid was mixed with nearly its vo- 
lume of pure Mater; the resulting action caused depression of 
temperature, the evolution of some nitrous gas, the formation 
of some nitric acid, and a dark green fluid was produced. This 
was now sucli an excellent conductor of ek^ctricitv, that almost 
the feeblest current could pass it. That produced by Sccbcck's 
circle was sensible when only one-eighth of an inch in length 
of the platinum wires dipped in the acid. '\A'hen a couple of 
inches of each electrode was in the fluid, the conduction was 
so good, that it made very little ditlcrcnee at the galvanometer 
"whether the platinum wires touched each other in the Huid^ or 
were a quarter of an inch apart'. 

1817. N'lh'ic arid. — Some pure nitric acid was boiled to 
drive off ail the nitrous acid, and then cooled. Ik'ing iiicludcd 
in tlie circuit by platinum plates (1813.), it was found to con- 
duct so badly that the ell'ect of the antimony-bismuth pair, 
when the difference of tcmpcratui'c was at the greatest, was 
scarcely perceptiljle at the galvanometer. 

1818. On using a ])ale yellow acid, otlierwisc pure, it was 
found to possess rather more conducting power than the former. 
On employing a red nitric acid, it was found to conduct the 
thermo current very well. On adding some of the green ni- 
trous acid (1816.) to the colourless nitric acid, the mixture ac- 
quired high conducting powers. Hence it is evident that nitric 
acid is not a good conductor when pure, but that the presence 
of nitrous acid in it (conjointly probably with water), gives it 
this power in a very high degree amongst electrolytes^. A 
very red strong nitric acid, and a weak green acid (consisting 
of one vol. strong nitric acid and two vols, of water, which had 
been rendered green by the action of the negative platinum 
electrode of a voltaic battery), were both such excellent conduct- 
ors that the thermo current could pass across five separate 
portions of them connected by platinum plates, with so little 
retardation, that I believe twenty interruptions would not have 
stopped this feeble current. 

^ De la Biire has pointed oniUiefiidHty witii which an eleetrie eiofxent passes 
between platinum and nifaroua add. Annales de Ohimie) 1828^ zxxrii. 278. 

' Schcenheon's experiments on a compound of nitric and nitrous acids will 
probably bear op(m and illustrate this sulyect Biblioth^que UoiTeiselle^ 1817, 
X.400. 
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1819. Sulphuric acid. — Strong oil of vitriol, when between 
platinum electrodes (1813.), conducted the antimony -bismuth 
thermo current sensibly, but feebly. A. mixture of two volumes 
acid and one volume water conducted much better, but not» 
nearly so well as the two former electrolytes (1814. 1816.). 
A mixture of one volume of oil of vitriol and two volumes sa- 
turated solution of sulphate of copper conducted this feeble 
current verv fairly. 

Potassa. — A strong solution of caustic potassa, between pla- 
tiuum plates, conducted the thermo current sensibly, but very 
feebly. 

1820. I will take the liberty of describing here, as the most 
convenient place, other results relating to the conducting power 
of bodies, which will be required hereafter in these investiga- 
tions. Galena, yellow sulphuret of iron, arsenical pyrites, na- 
tive sulphuret of copper and iron, native gray artificial sulphuret 
of coppi-i, sulpliurets of bismuth, iron, and copper, globules of 
oxide of burnt iron, oxide of iron by heat or scale oxide, con- 
ducted the thermo current very well. Native peroxide of man- . 
ganese and peroxide of lead conducted it moderately well. 

1821. The following are bodies, in some respect analogous 
in nature and composition, which did not swibly conduct this 
weak current when the contact surfaces were small : — artifidal 
gray sulphuret of tin, blende, cinnabar, haematite, Elba iron- 
ore, native magnetic oxide of iron, native peroxide of tin or 
tinstone, wolfram, fused and cooled protoxide of copper, per- 
oxide of mercury. 

1822. Some of the foregoing substances are very remarkable 
in their conducting power. This is the case with the solution 
of sulphuret of potassium (1813.) and the nitrous acid (1816.), 
for the great amount of this power. The peroxide of manga- 
nese and lead are still more remarkable for possessing this 
power, because the protoxides of these metals do not conduct 
either the feeble thermo current or a far more powerful one 
firom a voltaic battery. This circumstance made me especially 
anxious to verify the point with the peroxide of lead. I there- 
fore prepared some from red-lead by the action of successive 
portions of nitric add, then boiled the brown oxide, so obtained, 
in several portions of distilled water, for days together, until 
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evcrv trace of nitric acid and nitrate of load had been removed ; 
after which it was well and pertectly dried. Still, when a heap 
of it in powder, and consequently in very inipei feet contact 
throughout its own mass, was j)i'<-'ss(^d between two jdates of 
platinum and so bi'ouf^ht into the thermo-electric circuit (1813.), 
the curreut was fouiid to pass readily. 

^ ii. Inactive conducting circles containing a fluid or 

electrolyte. 

1823. De la Rive has already quoted the case of potash, iron 
and platina^f to show that where there was no chemical action 
there was no current. My o))ject is to increase the number of 
such cases ; to use other fluids than potash, and sueh as have 
good conducting power for weak currents ; to use also strong 
and weak solutions; and thus to accumulate the conjoint ex- 
perimental and argumentative evidence by which the great 
question must finally be decided. 

1824. I first used the sulphuret of potassium as an electro- 
lyte of good conducting power, but chemically inactive (1811.) 
when associated with iron and platinum in a circuit. The ar- 
rangement is given in fig. 2, where D, E represent two test- 
glasses containing the strong solution of sulphuret of potassium 
(1812.) J and also four metallic plates, about 0*5 of an inch 
wide and two inches long in the immersed part, of which the 
three marked P, P, P were platinum, and that marked I, of 
clean iron : these were connected by iron and platinum wires, 
as in fig. 2, a galvanometer being introduced at G. In this 
arrangement there were three metallic contacts of platinum and 
iron a h and x : the first two, being opposed to each other, may 
be considered as neutralizing each other's forces j but the third, 
being unopposed by any other metallic contact, can be com- 
pared with cither the diflerenee of a aiul h when one is warmer 
than the other, or with itself when in a heated or cooled state 
(1830.), or with the force of chemical action when any body 
capable of such action is introduced there (1831.). 

1825. ^Vhcn this arrangement is completed and in order, 
there is absolutely no current circulating through it, and the 
galvanometer-needle rests at 0" ; yet is the whole circuit open 

* Philosophical Magazine^ 1837, zi. 275. 
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to a very feeble current, for a difference of temperature at buj 

one of the junctions a, b, or x, causes a corresponding thermo 
corrent, which is instantly detected by the galyanometer, the 
needle standing permanently at 30° or 40**, or even 50°. 

1826. But to obtain this proper and normal state^ it is ne- 
cessary that certain precautions be attended to. In the first 
place, if the circuit be complete in every part except for the 
immersion of the iron and platinum plates into the cup D, then, 
upon their introduction, a current w ill be produced directed 
from the platinum (which appears to be poaitive} through the 
solution to the iron; this will continue perhaps five or ten 
minutes, or if the iron has been carelessly cleaned, for several 
hours j it is due to an action of the sulphuretted solution on 
oxide of iron, and not to any effect on the metallic iron ; and 
when it has ceased, the disturbing cause may be considered as 
exhausted. The experimental proofs of the truth of this ex- 
planation, I will quote hereafter (2049.)* 

1827. Another precaution relates to the effect of accidental 
movements of the plates in the solution. If two platinum plates 
be put into a solution of this sulphuret of potassium, and the 
circuit be then completed, including a galvanometer, the ar- 
rangement, if perfect, will show no current; but if one of the 
plates be lifted up into the air for a few seconds and then re- 
placed, it will be negative to the other, and produce a current 
lasting for a short time^ If the two plates be iron and plati- 
num, or of any other metal or substance not acted on by the 
sulphuret, the same effect will be produced. In these cases, 
the current is due to the change wrought by the air on the film 
of sulphuretted solution adhering to the removed plate^j but 
a {fLr less cause than this will produce a current, for if one of 
the platinum plates be removed, washed well, dried, and even 
heated, it will, on its le-introduction, almost certainly exhibit 
the negative state for a second or two. 

1828. These or other disturbing causes appear the greater 
in these experiments in consequence of the excellent conduet- 

^ Marinnini observed effects of this kind produced Ly exposure to the air, of 
one of two plates dipped in nitric acid. Annales de Cliiiuie, 18(j0, xlv. p. 42. 

* Becquerel long since referred to the e£Eect of such exposure of a plste^ 
dipped m certain sdutioiuS) to the air. Genenlly the plateso exposed became 
poniave on re-immenloii. Annales de Chunie, 1824, xzr. 405. 
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ing power of the solution used ; but they do not occur if care 
be taken to avoid any disturbance of the plates or the solation, 
and then, as before said^ the whole requires a normal and per<- 
fectly inactive state. 

1829. Here then is an arrangement in which the contact of 
platinum and iron at « is at liberty to produce any effect which 
such a contact may have the power of producing ; and yet what 
is the consequence ? absolutely nothing. This is not because 
the electrolyte is so bad a conductor that a current of contact 
cannot pass, for currents far feebler than this is assumed to be, 
pass readily (1813.) and the electrolyte employed is vastly 
superior in conducting power to those which are commonly 
used in voltaic batteries or circles, in which the current is still 
assumed to be dependent upon contact. The simple condu. 
sion to which the experiment should lead is, in my opinion, 
that the contact of iron and platinum is absolutely without any 
electromotive force (1835. 1859. 1889.). 

1830. If the contact be made really active and effective, 
according to the beautiM discovery of Seebeck, by making its 
temperature different to that of the other parts of the circuit, 
then its power of generating a current is shown (1824.). This 
enables us to compare the supposed power of the mere contact 
with that of a thermo contact; and we find that the latter 
comes out as infinitely greater than the former, for the former 
is nothing. The same comparison of mere contact and thermo 
contact may be made by contrasting the effect of the contact e 
at common temperatures, with either the contact at a or at b, 
either heated or cooled. Very moderate changes of tempera- 
ture at these places produce instantly the corresponding cur- 
rent, but the mere contact at a does nothing. 

1831. So also I believe that a true and philosophic and even 
rigid comparison may be made at a, between the assumed effect 
of mere contact and that of chemical action. For if the metals 
at X be separated, and a piece of paper moistened in dilute 
acid, or a solution of salt, or if only the tongue or a wet finger 
be applied there, then a current is caused, stronger by far than 
the thermo currents before produced (1830.), passing from the 
iron through the: introduced acid or other active fluid to the 
platinum. This is a case of current from chemical action with- 
out any metallic contact in the drcuit on which the effect 
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can for a moment be supposed to depend (879.) ; it is even a 
case Tvhere metallic contact is changed for chemical action^ 
with the result^ that Tvliere contact is found to be quite inef* 
fectual^ chemical action is very energetic in prodacmg a cur- 
rent. 

1832. It is of couise quite unnecessar}' to say that the same 
experimental comparisons may be made at either of the other 
contacts, a or b. 

1833. Admitting for the moment that the arrangement proves 
that the contact of platinum and iron at x has no electromo- 
tive force (1835. 1859.), then it follows also that the contact 
of either platinum or iron with any other metal has no such 
force. For if another metal, as zinc, be interposed between 
the iron and platinum at sc, fig. 2, no current is produced ; and 
yet the test application of a little heat at a or b, will show by 
the corresponding current, that the circuit being complete will 
conduct any current that may tend to pass. Now that the 
contrasts of zinc with iron and with platinum are of equal elec- 
tromotive force, is not for a moment admitted by those who 
support the theory of contact activity ; we ought therefore to 
have a resulting action equal to the differences of the two 
forces, producing a certain current. No such current is pro- 
duced, and I conceive, with the admission above, that such a 
result proves that the contacts iron^zinc and platimm-zinc are 
entirely without electromotive force. 

1834. Gold, silver, potassium, and copper were introduced 
at a; with the like negative effect ; and so no doubt might every 
other metal, even according to the relation admitted amongst 
the metals by the supporters of the contact theory (1809.). 
The same negative result followed upon the introduction of 
many other conducting bodies at the same place ; as, for in- 
stance, those already mentioned as easily conducting the thenno 
current (1820.) j and the effect proves, I think, that the con- 
tact of any of these with either iron or platinum is utterly in- 
effective as a source of electromotive force. 

1835. The only answer which, as it appears to me, the con- 
tact theory can set up in opposition to the foregoing facts and 
conclusions is, to say that the solution of sulphuret of potassium 
in the cnp D, fig. 2, acts as a metal would do (1809.), and so 
the effects of all the contacts in the circuit axe exactly balanced. 
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I will not stop at this moment to show that the departure with 
respect to electrolytes, or the fluid bodies in the voltaic pile, 
from the law which is supposed to hold good with the metals 
and solid conductors, though only an assumption, is still 
essential to the contact theory of the voltaic pile (1810. 1861.)' > 
nor to prove that the electrolyte is no otherwise like the metals 
than in having no contact electromotive force whatever. But 
believing that this will be very evident shortly, I will go on with 
the experimental results, and resume these points hereafter 
(1859. 1889.). 

1836. The experiment was now repeated with the substitu- 
tion of a bar of nickel for that of irony fig. 2 (1824.), all other 
things remaining the same'. The circuit was again found 'to 
be a good conductor of a feeble thermo current, but utterly in- 
efficient as a voltaic circuit when all was at the same tempera- 
ture, and due precautions taken (2051.). The introduction of 
metals at the contact » was as ineffective as before (1834.) ; the 
introduction of chemical action at x was as striking in its influ- 
ence as in the former case (1831.) ; all the results were, in &ct, 
parallel to those already obtained ; and if the reasoning then 
urged was good, it will now follow that the contact of platinum 
and nickel with each other, or of either with any of thedifierent 
metals or solid conductors introduced at or, is entirely without 
electromotive force*. 

1837. Many other pairs of metals were compared together in 
the same manner ; the solution of sulphuret of potassium con- 
necting them together at one place, and their mutual contact 

^ See Fuchiier*s words. Phikwopliical M^aziue, 1838, xiii. 377. 

' Thexe is another form of this experiment whidi I sometimes adopted, in 
which the cup £, fig. 2, with its contents, was dismissed, and the platinum 
plates in it connected together. The arrangement may then he conoidered as 

prt'sentinjr three contacts of iron and ]ilutimim, two acting in ono direction ^ 
and one in the other. The arrangement anil the resnltsare viriuallv the.^unie 
an those already gi> cn. A still simpler but et^ually conclusive arrangement 
for many of the arguments, is to dismiss the iron between a and b altogether, 
and so have hut one contact, that at se, to consider. 

• One specimen of nickel was, on its immersion, positive to platinum for 
seven or eiij-lit minutes, and then becanie neutral. On taking it out it seemed 
to have a yellowish tint on it, as if invested by a coat nf .'^ulpliuret ; and I 
suspected this piece had acted like lead (^Ibbo.) and bicuiuth (ISOo.). It is 
difficnlt to get pure and also perlisctly compact nickel ; and if porous, tiien 
the matter retained in the pores produces currents. 
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doing that office at another. Tlie following are cases of this 
kind: iron and gold; iron and palladium; nickel and gold; 
nickel and palladium; platina and gold ; platina and palladium. 
In all these cases the results were the same as those already 
given with the combinations of platinum and iron. 

1838. It is necessacj that due precaution be taken to have 
the arrangements in an unexceptionable state. It often hap- 
pened that the first immeirsion of the plates gave deflections ; 
it is, in fact, almost impossible to put two plates of the same 
mete/ into the solution without causing a deflection; but this 
generally goes oflP very quickly, and tlien the arrangement may 
be used for the investigation (182G.). Sometimes tlicro is a 
feeble but rather permanent deflection of the needle ; thus when 
platinum and palladium were the metals, the flist effect fell and 
left a current able to deflect the galvanometer-needle 3°, indi- 
cating the platinum to be positive to the palladium. This e&ct 
of 3°, however, is almost nothing compared to what a mere 
thermo current can cause, the latter producing a deflection of 
60° or more; besides which, even supposing it an essential effect 
of the arrangement, it is in the wrong direction for the contact 
theory. I rather incline to refer it to that power which platinum 
and other substances have of afl'ecting combination and decom- 
position without themselves entering into union ; and I have 
occasionally found that when a platinum plate has been left for 
some hours in a strong solution of sulphuret of potassium (1812.) 
a small quantity of sulphur has been deposited upon it. What- 
ever the cause of the floal feeble current may be, the effect is 
too small to be of any service in support of the contact theory; 
while, on the other hand, it affords delicate, snd, therefore, 
strong indications in favour of the chemical theory. 

1839. A change was made in tlie form and arrangement of 
the cup D, fig. 2, so as to allow of experiments with other 
bodies than the metals. The solution of sulphuret of potassium 
was placed in a shallow vessel, the platinum plate was bent so 
that the immersed extremity corresponded to the bottom of the 
vessel ; on this a piece of loosely folded cloth was laid in the 
solution, and on that again the mineral or other substance to 
be compared with the platinum ; the fluid being of such depth 
that only part of that substance was in it, the rest being clean 
and dry ; on this portion the platinum wire, which completed 

VOL. u. n 
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the circuit, rested. The arrangement of tliis part of the circuit 
is given in section at fig. 3, where li represeuts a piece of ga- 
lena to be compared with the platinum P. 

1840. In this way galena, compact yellow copper pyrites, 
yellow iron pyrites, and globules of oxide of burnt iron, were 
compared with platinum, (the solution of sulphuret of potassium 
being the electrolyte used in the circuit,) and with tlie same re- 
sults as were before obtained with metals (1829. 1833.). 

1841. Experiments hereafter to be described gave arrange- 
ments in which, with the same electrolyte, sul})luirct of lead was 
compared with gold, palladium, iron, nickel, and bismuth (1885. 
1886.) ; also sulphuret of bismuth with platinum, gold, palla- 
dium, iron, nickel, lead, and sulphuret of lead (1891.), and 
always with the same result. Where no chemical action oc- 
cuncd there no current was formed ; although the circuit re- 
mained au excellent conductor, and the contact existed by 
which, it is assumed in the contact theory^ such a current 
should be produced. 

1812. Instcatl of the strong solution, a dilute solution of the 
yellow sulphuret of potassium, consisting of one volume of strong 
solution (1812.) and ten volumes of water, was used. Plates 
of platinum and iron were arranged in this fluid as before 
(1821.) : at first the iron was negative (2049.), but in tea 
minutes it was neutral, and the needle at 0°*. Then a weak 
chemical current excited at x (1831.) easily passed : and even a 
therrao-current (1830.) was able to show its etfeets at the 
needle. Thus a strong or a weak solution of this electrolyte 
showed the same phenomena. By diluting the solution still 
fui'ther, a fluid could be obtained in which the iron was, after 
the first effect, pernumcntly but feebly ])ositive. On allowing 
time, however, it was found that in all such cases black sulphuret 
formed here and there on the iron. Rusted iron was negative 
to platinum (2019.) in this very weak solution, which by direct 
chemical action could render metallic iron positive. 



* Care vra.s taken in tliej^o and the former similar ca.ses to difjcliarp-n the 
platinum surface of any reacting force it might acquire from the action of the 
previoua cunent, bj separating it from the other metals, and toucliiug it in 
tiie liquid for an instant with another platinum plate. 
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1843. In all the preceding experiments the electrolyte used 
has been the sulphuret of potassium solution; but I now 
changed this for another, very different in its natuxe^ namely, 
the ffreeH nitrous acid (1816.), which has already been shown 
to be an excellent conductor of electricity. Iron and platinum 
were the metals employed, both being in the form of wires. 
The vessel in which they were immersed was a tube like that 
foxm^ly desmbed (1815.) ; in other respects the arrangement 
was the same in principle as those already used (1824. 1836.). 
The first effect was the production of a current, the iron being 
positive in the acid to the platina; but this quickhf ceased, and 
the galvanometer-needle came to 0*^. In this s^te, however, 
the circuit could not in all things be compared with the one 
having the solution of sulphuret of potassium for its electoolyte 
(1824.) ; for although it could conduct the thermo current of 
antimony and bismuth in a certain degree, yet that degree was 
VCTy small compared to tlie power possessed by the former 
arrangement^ or to that of a circle in which the nitrous acid was 
between two platinum plates (1816.). This remarkable retar- 
dation is consequent upon the assujuption by the iron of that 
peculiar state which Schcenbein has so well described and illus- 
trated by his numerous experiments and investigations. But 
though it must be admitted that the iron in contact with the 
acid is in a peculiar state (1951. 2001. 2033.), yet it is also evi- 
dent that a circuit consisting of platinum^ iron^ peculiar iron, 
and nitrous acid, does not cause a current though it have 8uf« 
ficient conducting power to carry a thermo cnrrmt. 

1844. But if the contact of platinum and iron has an electro- 
motive force, wliy does it not produce a current 'i The appli- 
cation of heat (1830.), or of a little chemical action (1831.) at 
the place of contact, does produce a current, and in the latter 
case a strong one. Or if any other of the contacts in the ar- 
rangement can produce a current, why is not that shown by 
some corresponding effect ? The only answers are, to say, that 
the peculiar iron has the same electromotive properties and re- 
lations as platinum, or that the nitrons acid is included under 
the same law with the metals (1800. 1835.) ; and so the sum of 
the effects of all the contacts in the circuit is nought, or an 
exact balance of forces. That the iron is like the platinum in 
having no electromotive force at its contacts without chenucal 
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action, I believe ; but that it is unlike it in its electrical lelationSj 
is evident from the difference between tlio two in atrong nitric 
acid, as well as in weak acid ; from their ditf'erence in the power 
of transmitting electric currents to cither nitric acid or sulphuret 
oF potassium, which is very great ; and also by other differences. 
That the nitrous acid is, as to the power of its contacts, to 
be separated from other electrolytes and classed with the metala 
in what is, with them, only an assumption, is a gratuitous mode 
of explaining the difficulty, which will come into consideration, 
with the ease of sulphuret of potassium, hereafter (1835. 1859. 
1889. 20G0.). 

1815. To the electro-chemical philosopher, the case is only 
another of the many strong instances, showing that where chemi- 
cal action is absent in the voltaic circuit, there no current can be 
formed ; and that -whether solution of sul{)huret of potassium or 
nitrous acid be the electrolyte or connecting fluid used, still the 
results are the same^ and contact is shown, to be inefficacious as 
an active electromotive condition. 

181G. I need not say that tlie introduction of different metals 
between the iron and platinum at their point of contact, pro- 
duced no difference in the results (18,33. 1834.) and caused no 
current ; and I have said that heat and chemical action applied 
there produced their corresponding effects. But these parallels 
in action and non-action show the identity in nature of this cir- 
cuit, (notwithstanding the production of the surface of peculiar 
iron on that metal,) and that with solution of snlj)hnret of potas- 
sium : so that all the ccnelusions drawn from it a])[)ly iicre ; and 
if that case ultimately stand firm as a proof against the theory 
of contact force, this will stand also. 

1847. I now used oxide of iron and platinum as the extremes 
of the solid part of the circuit, and the nitrous acid as the fluid ; 
i. e. 1 heated the iron wire in the flame of a spirit-lamp, cover- 
ing it with a coat of oxide in the manner recomnicnded by 
Schcenbeiu in his investigations, and then used it instead of 
the clean iron (181-3.). The oxide of iron was at first in the 
least degree positive, and then immediately neutral. Tliis cir- 
cuit, then, like the former, gave no current at common tempe- 
ratures ; but it differed much from it in conducting power, being 
a very excellent conductor of a thermo current, the oxide of iron 
not offering that obstruction to the passage of the current which 
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the peculiar iron did (1843. 18 U.). Hence scale oxide of iron 
and platinum produce no current by contact, the third substance 
in the proof circuit l)ciug nitrous acid ; and so the result agrees 
with tliat obtained in the former ease, where that third substance 
\vas solution of sulphuret of potassium. 

1848. In using nitrous acid it is necessary that certain pre- 
cautions be taken, founded on the following effect. If a ciri nit 
be made with the green nitrous acid, platinum wires, and a 
galvanomotci', in a few seconds all traces of a current due to 
first disturljanccs will disappear ; but if one wire be raised into 
the air and instantly returned to its first position, a current is 
formed, and that wire is negative, across the ek'ctrolyte, to the 
other. If one wire l>e dipped only a small distauee into the 
acid, as for instance one-fourth of an incli, then the raising that 
wire not more than one-eighth of an inch and instantly restoring 
it, will produce the same cfFect as before. The efEect is due 
to the evaporation of the nitrous acid from the exposed wire 
(1987.). I may perhaps return to it hercuiicr, but wish at pre- 
sent only to give notice of the precaution that is required incon- 
sequence, namely, to retain the immersed wires undisturbed 
during the experiment. 



1849. Proceeding on the facts made known by Schcenbein 
respecting the lelation of iron and nitric acid^ I used that acid 
as the fluid in a Yoltaic circuit formed with iron and platinum. 
Pure nitric add is so deficient in conducting power (1817.) 
that it may be supposed capable of stopping any current due 
to the efEect of contact between the platinum and iron; and it 
is further objectionable in these experiments^ because^ acting 
feebly on the iron, it produces a chemically excited current 
which may be considered as mingling its effect with that of 
contact : whereas the object at present is, by excluding such 
chemical action, to lay bare the influenee of contact alone. 
Still the results with it are consistent with the more perfect 
ones already described ; for in a circuit of iron, platinum, and 
nitric acid, the joint effects of the chemical action on the iron 
and the contact of iron and platinum, being to produce a cur- 
rent of a certain constant force indicated by the galvanometer, 
a little chemical action, brought into play where the iron and 
platuium were in contact as before (1831.), produced a current 
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far stronger than that previously existing-. If then, from the 
weaker eurrent, the part of the cfrcct due to chemical action 
he ahstraeted, how litth* room is tiiere to suppose that any 
eflect is due to the eoutaet of the raetals ! 

1850. But a red nitric acid with phitinuni phites conducts a 
therino current well, and will do so even \\\\v\\ coiisidcrablv 
dihited (1S18.). When such red acid is used l)etween iron and 
platimnn, the conductinii; power is such^ that one half of the 
permanent current can he overcome by a counter thei nio cur- 
rent of bismuth and antimony. Thus a sort of comparison is 
established between a thcrmo current on the one hand, and a 
current due to the joint effects of chemical action on iron and 
contact of iron and platinum on the other. Now considering 
the admitted weakness oi' a thcrmo current, it may be judged 
what the strength of that part of the second eurrent due to 
contact can, at the utmost, be ; and how little it is able to account 
for the strong currents produced by ordinary voltaic combina- 
tions. 

1851. If for a clean iron wire one oxidized in the flame of a 
spirit-lamp Ix' used, being associated with platinum in pure 
strong nitric acid, there is a feeble current, the oxide of iron 
being positive to the platinum, and the facts mainly as with 
iron. But the further advantage is obtained of comparing the 
contact of strong and weak acid M'ith this oxidized wire. If 
one volume of the strong acid and four volumes of water be 
mixed, this solution nuiy be used, and then; is even less deflec- 
tion than with the stron'j acid : the iron side is now not sensibly 
active, except the most delicate means be used to observe the 
current. Yet in both cases if a chemical action be introduced 
in place of the contact, the resulting current passes well, and 
even a thcrmo current can be made to show itself as more power- 
ful than any due to contact. 

1852. In tliese cases it is safest to put the whole of the oxi- 
dized iron under the surface and couneet it in the circle by 
touching it with a platinum Avire ; for if the oxidized iron be 
continued through from the acid to the air, it is almost certain 
to suffer from the joint action of the acid and air at their surface 
o£ contact. 



1858. I proceeded to use a fluid differing from any of the 
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former : this was solution of potassa, which has already been em- 
ployed by l)e la Kive (182:5.) with iron and platiua, and which 
when strong lias been found to be a substance conducting so 
well, that even a thermo current could j)ass it (1819.), and there- 
fore fully sufTicient to show a contact current, if any such exists. 

1851. Yet when a strong solution of this snbstance was ar- 
ranged with silver and jdatinum, (bodies differing sufficiently 
from each otlier when coiincrted by nitric or muriatic acidj as 
in the former case, a very fecl)le current was produced, and 
the galyanometer-necdlc stood nearly at zero. The contact of 
these metals therefore did not appear to produce a sensible 
current; and, as I fully believe, because no electromotive 
power exists in such contact. When that contact was ex- 
changed for a very feeble cheniical action, namely, that pro- 
duced by interposing a little piece of paper moistened in dilute 
nitric acid (1831.), a current was the result. So here, as in 
the many former cases, the arrangement with a little chemical 
action and no metallic contact produces a current, but that 
without the chemical action aud with the metallic contact pro- 
duces none. 

1855. Iron or nickel associated with platinum in this strong 
solution of potassa was positive. The force of the produced 
current soon fell, and after an hour or so was very small. Then 
annulling the metallic contact at x, fig. 2, and substituting a 
feeble cheniical action there, as of dilute nitric acid, the current 
established by the latter would pass and show itself. Thus the 
cases are parallel to those before mentioned (1849, &c.), and 
show how little contact alone could do, since the effect of the 
conjoint contact of iron and platinum and chemical action of 
potash and iron were very small as compared with the contrasted 
chemical action of the dilute nitric acid. 

1856. Instead of a strong solution of potassa, a much weaker 
one consisting of one volume of strong solution and six volumes 
of water was used, but the results with the silver and platinum 
were the same : no euiTent was produced by the metallic con- 
tact as long as that only was left for exciting cause, but on sub- 
stituting a little chemical action in its place (1831.), the current 
was immediately produced. 

1857. Iron and nickel with platinum in the weak solution 
also produced similar results, except that the positive state of 
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these metals was rather more permanent than with the strong 
solution. Still it was so small as to he out of all proportion to 
what was to he expected according to the contact theory. 



1858. Thus these different contacts of metals and otlicr well- 
conducting solid hodies prove utterly inefficient in producing a 
current^ as well when solution of potassa is the third or fluid 
hody in the circuity as when that third hody is either solution 
of sulphuret of potassium, or hydrated nitrous acid^ or nitric 
acid, or mixed nitric and nitrous acids. Further, all the argu- 
ments respecting the inefficacy of the contacts of hodies inter- 
posed at the junction of the two principal solid suhstances, 
which were advanced in the case of the sulphuret of potassium 
solution (1833.), apply here with potassa ; as they do indeed in 
eveiy case of a conducting circuit where the int^osed fluid is 
without chemical action and no current is produced. If a case 
could he hroi^fht forward in which the interposed fluid is with- 
out action^ is yet a suflioiently good conductor, and a current i» 
produced ; then, indeed, the theory of contact would find evi- 
dence in its &vour, which, as &r as I can perceive, could not 
he overcome. I have most anxiously sought for such a case, 
hut cannot find one (1798.). 



1859. The argument is now in a fit state for the resumption 
of that important |)oint before adverted to (1835. 1844.), which, 
if tnily advanced by an advocate for the contact theory, would 
utterly annihilate the force of the previous experimental results, 
though it would not enable that theory to give a reason for the 
activity of, and the existence of a current in, the pile ; but 
which, if in error, would leave the contact theory utterly de- 
fenceless and without foundation. 

1860. A supporter of the contact theory may say that the 
various conducting electrolytes used in the previous experi- 
ments are like the metals ; i. e. that they have an electromotive 
force at their points of contact with the metals and other solid 
conductors employed to complete the circuit ; but that this is 
of such consistent strength at each place of contact, that, in a 
complete circle, the sum of the forces is 0 (1809.). The actions 
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at the contacts are tense electromotive actions, but balanced, 
and so no current is produced. But what experiment is there 
to support this statement!? where are the measured electromo- 
tive results proving it (1808.) ? I believe there are none. 

1861. The contact theory, after assuming that mere contacts 
of dissimilar substances have electromotive powers, further as- 
sumes a difference between metals and liquid conductors (1810.) 
without which it is impossible that the theory can explain the 
current in the voltaic pile : for whilst the contact effects in a 
metallic circuit arc assumed to be always perfectly balanced^ it 
is also assumed that the contact effects of the electrolytes or 
intcriiosrd flnid with tlie metals are not balanced^ but are so 
far removed from anythin<^ like an equilibrium, as to produce 
most powerful currents, even the strongest that a voltaic pile 
can produce. If so, then why should the solution of sulphuret 
of potassium be an exception ? it is quite unlike the metals : 
it does not appear to conduct without dcconijiosition ; it is an 
excellent electrolyte, and an excellent exciting electrolyte in 
proper eases (1880.), producing most powerful currents when 
it acts chemically ; it is in all these points quite unlike the me- 
tals, and, in its action, like any of tlie acid or saline exciting 
electrolytes commonly used. How then can it be allowed tbat, 
without a single direct experiment, and solely for the purpose 
of avoiding the force of those which are placed in opposition, 
we should suppose it to leave its own station amongst the elec- 
trolytes, and class witli the metals ; and that too, in a point of 
character^ which^ even with them, is as yet a mere assumption 
(1809.) ? 

18(>2. But it is not with the sulphuret of ])otassinm alone that 
this freedom must be allowed ; it must be extended to the ni- 
trous acid (184,'5. 1817.), to the nitric acid (1819, &c.), and 
even to the solution of potash (1854.) ; all these being of the 
class of electrolytes, and yet exliibiting no current in circuits 
where tlicv do not occasion chemieal action. Further, this ex- 
caption must be made for weak solutions of sulphuret of potas- 
sium (1842.) and of potassa (1856.), for they exhibit the same 
phenomena as the stronger solations. And if the contact theo- 
rists claim it for these weak solutions, then how will they meet the 
case of weak nitric acid which is not similar in its action on iron 
to strong nitric acid (1977.) , but can produce a powerful current ? 
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1863. The chemical philosopher ifl embanassed by none of 
these difficulties ; for he first, by a simple direct experiment^ 
ascertains whether any of the two given substances in the cir- 
cuit are active chemically on each other. If they are, he ex- 
pects and finds the corresponding current ; if they are not, he 
expects and he finds no current, though the dxcuit be a good 
conductor and he look carefully for it (1829.). 

1864. Again ; taking the case of iron, platina, and solution 
of sulphnret of potassium, there is no current; but for iron 
aubttitute zinc, and there is a powerful current. I might for 
sine substitute copper, silver, tin, cadmium, bismuth, lead, and 
other metals ; but I take zinc, because its sulphuret dissolves 
and is canned off by the solution, and so leaves the case in a 
very simple state ; the fact, however, is as strong with any of 
the other metals. Now if the contact theory be true, and if 
the iron, platina, and solution of sulphuret of potassium give 
contacts which are in perfect equilibrium as to their electromo- 
tive force, then why does changing the iron for zinc destroy 
the equilibrium ? Changing one metal for another in a metallic 
circuit causes no alteration of this kind : nor does changing one 
substance for another among the great number of bodies which, 
as solid conductors, may be used to form conducting (but che- 
mically inactive) drcuits (1867. &».)• If the solution of sul- 
phuret of potassium is to be classed with the metals as to its 
action in the experiments I have quoted (1825. &c.), then, how 
comes it to act quite unlike them, and witii a power equal to 
the begi of the other class, in the new cases of zinc, copper, 
silver, ftc. (1882. 1885. &c.) ? 

1865. This difficulty, as I conceive, must be met, on the part 
of the contact theorists, by a new assumption, namely, that this 
fluid sometimes acts as the best of the metak, or first class of 
conductors, and sometimes as the best of the electrolytes or 
second class. But surely this would be fiur too loose a method 
of philoBophimng in an experimental science (1889.) ; and fur- 
ther, it is most unfortunate for such an assumption, that this 
second condition or relation of it never comes on by itself, so 
as to give us a pure case of a current hem contact alone; it 
never comes on vriihout that chemical action to which the che- 
mist so simply refers all the current which is then produced. 

1866. It is unnecessary for me to say that the same argument 
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applies with equal force to the cases where nitrons aeid^ nitric 
acid^ and solution of potash are used ; and it is supported with 
equal strength hy the results which they have given (1843. 
1849. 1853.). 



1867. It may be thought that it was quite uiineoessary^ but 
in my desire to establish contact electromotiTe foroe^ to do 
which I was at one time very anxious^ I made many dicoits of 
three substances^ including a galyanometer^ all being conduct- 
on, with the hope of finding an arrangement, which, without 
chemical action, should produce a current. The number and 
yariety of these experiments may be understood from the fol- 
lowing summary ; in which metals, plumbago, sulphurets and 
oxides, all being conductors even of a thermo current, were thus 
combined in yarious ways : 

1. Platinum. 

2. Iron. 

3. Zinc. 

4. Coj)per. 

5. Pluinbao:o. 

6. Scale oxide of iron. 

7. Native peroxide of manganese. 

8. Native gray snlphuret of copper. 

9. Native iron pyrites. 

10. Native copper pyrites. 

11. Galena. 

12. Artificial snlphuret of copper. 

13. Artificial sulplnirct of iron. 
11-. Artificial sulphuret of bismuth. 

1 and 2 with 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 1 in turn. 
1 and 3 with 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
1 and 5 with 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 13, 14. 

3 and 6 with 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, I k 

4 and 5 with 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
4 and 6 with 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

4 and 7 with 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
4 and 8 with 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
4 and 9 with 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
4 and 10 with 11, 12, 13, 14. 
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4 and 11 ^vith 12, 13, 14. 
4 and 12 with 13, 14. 
4 and 13 with 14. 
1 and 1 with 12. 

1868. Marianini states from experiment that copper is posi- 
tive to snlphurct of copper^ : with the Voltaists according to 
the same philosopher, sniphuret of e()])])er is positive to iron 
(1878.), and witli them also iron is positive to copper. These 
three bwlies therefore ought to give a most powerful circle : 
but on the contrary, wliatever sniphuret of copper I have used, 
I have found not tlie slightest effect from such an arrangement. 

1869. As peroxide of lead is a boily causing a powerful cur- 
rent in solntion of sniphuret of potassium, and indeed in every 
case of a circuit where it can give up part of its oxygen, I 
thought it reasonable to expect that its contact with metals 
would produce a current, if contact ever could. A part of that 
which had been pre])ar(Hl (1822.), was therefore well dried, 
which is quite essential in these cases, and formed into the fol- 
lowing combinations : 

Platinum. Zinc. Peroxide of lead. 

Platinum. Lead. Peroxide of lead. 

Platinum. Cadmium. Peroxide of lead. 

Platinum. Iron. Peroxide of lead. 

Of these varied combimitions, not one gave the least signs of 
a current, provided dilibrences of temperature were excluded ; 
though in every case the circle formed was, as to conducting 
power, ])crfect for the purpose, i. e. able to conduct even a very 
weak thermo current. 



1870. In the contact theory it is not tlierefoi'e the metals 
alone that must be assumed to have their contact forces so 
balanced as to produce, in any circle of them, an effect amount- 
ing to nothing (1809.) ; but all solid bodies that are able to 
conduct, whetlier they be forms of carbon, or oxides, or sul- 
phurcts, must be included in the same category. So also must 
the electrolytes already referred to, namely, the solutions of 
sulpliurct of potassiuui and potash, and nitrous and nitric acids, 
in every case where they do not act chemically. In fact alt 
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conductors that do not act chemically in the circuit must be 
assumed^ by the contact theory, to be in this condition, until a 
case of voltaic current without chemical action is produced 
(1858.). 

1871. Then, even admitting that the results' obtained by 
Yolta and his followers with the electrometer prove that mere 
contact has an electromotive force and can produce an effect, 
surely all experience with contact alone goes to show that the 
electromotive forces in a circuit are always balanced. How else 
is it likely that the above-named most varied substances should 
be found to agree in this respect ? unless indeed it be, as I 
believe, that all substances agree in this, of having no such 
power at all. If so, then where is the source of power which 
can account by the theory of contact for the current in the vol- 
taic pile ?' If they are not balanced, then where is the sufficient 
case of contact alone producing a current ? or where are the 
numerical data which indicate that such a case can be (1808. 
1868.) ? The contact philosophers are boimd to produce, not 
a case where the current is infinitesimally small, for such can- 
not account for the current of the voltaic pile, and will always 
come within the debatable ground which Be la Bive has so well 
defended, but a case and data of such distinctness and import- 
ance as may be worthy of opposition to the numerous cases 
produced by the chemical philosopher (1892.) ; for without 
them the contact theory as applied to the pile appears to me 
to have no support, and, as it asserts contact electromotive 
force even with the balanced condition, to be almost without 
foundation. 

1872. To avoid these and similar conclusions, the contact 
theory must bend about in the most particular and irregular 
way. Thus the contact of solution of sulphuret of potassium 
•with iron must be considered as balanced by the joint force of 
its contact with platinum, and the contact of iron and platinum 
with each other ; but changing the iron for lead, then the con- 
tact of the sulphuret with the latter metal is no longer balanced 
by the other two contacts, it has all of a sudden changed its 
relation: after a few seconds, when a film of sulphuret has 
been formed by the chemical action, then the current ceases, 
though the circuit be a good conductor (1885.) ; and now it 
must be assumed that the solution has acquired its first rela- 
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tion to the metals and to the sulphuret of lead, and gives an 
equilibrium condition of the contacts in the circle. 

1873. So also with this sul])hurcttod solution and with po- 
tassa, dilution must, by the theory, be admitted as producing 
no change in the character of the contact force ; but with 
nitric acid, it, on the contrary, must be allowed to change the 
character of the force greatly (1977.). So again acids and 
alkalies (as potassa) in tlic cases where the currents are pro- 
duced by thcni, as witii zinc and platinum for instance, nnist be 
assumed as giving the prc[)ondci'aHc(' of electromotive force on 
the same side, though these are bodies which might liavc been 
expected to give opposite currents, since they diller so much in 
their nature. 

1874. Every case of a current is obliged to be met, on the 
part of the contact advocates, by assuming powers at the points 
of contact, in the particular case, of such proportionate 
strengths as will consist with the results obtainetl, and the 
theory is made to bend about (195G. 1992. 200G. 201 1. 2063.), 
having nu general relation for the acids or alkalies, or other 
electrolytic solution used. The result therefore comes to this : 
Tlie theory can predict nothing regarding the results ; it is ac- 
eonipanied by no ease of a voltaic current produced without 
chemical action, and in those associated with chemical action, 
it bends about to suit the real results, these contortions being 
exactly parallel to the variations which the pure chemical force, 
by experiment, indicates. 

1875. In the midst of all this, how simply does the chemical 
theory meet, include, combine, and even predict, the numerous 
experimental results I When there is a current there is also 
chemical action ; when the action ceases, the current stops 
(1882. 1885. 1894.) j the action is determined either at the 
anode or the cathode, aocoiding to circumstances (2039. 2041.), 
and the direction of the current is invariably associated with 
the directicm in which the active diemical forces oblige the 
anioikB and cations to move in the drde (962. 2052.)* 

1876. Now when in conjunction with these circumstances it 
is considered, that the many arrangements without ch^nical 
action (1825, &c.) produce no current ; that those with che- • 
mical action almost always produce a current; that hundreda 
occur in which chemical action without contact produces a cur- 
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rait (jM>17^ ftc.) ; and that as manj with contact Imt withont 
chemical action (1867.) are known and are inactive ; how can 
we resist the condnsion^ that the powers of the voltaic hattery 
originate in the exertion of chemical ibroe ? 

f iii. Aclwe cireles ewdted hy ioktHon qf nt^huret qf 

poUuakm. 

1877. In 1812 Dwy gave an experiment to show^ that of two 
dififerent metals, copper and iron, that having the strongest at- 
traction for oxygen was positive in oxidizing solutions, and tiiat 
having the strongest attraction for sulphur was positive in sol- 
phuretting solutions'. In 1827 De la Rive quoted several 
such inversions of the states of two metals, produced by using 
different solutions, and reasoned from them, that the mere 
contact of the metals could not he the cause of their respective 
states, hut that the chemical action of the liquid produced 
these states *. 

1878. In a former paper I quoted Sir Humphry Davy's ex- 
periment (943.), and gave its result as a proof that the contact 
of the iron anid copper could not originate the current pro- 
duced ; since when a dilute acid was used in place of the sul- 
phuret, the current was reverse in direction, and yet the con- 
tact of the metals remained the same. M. Marianini' adds, 
that copper will produce the same effect with tin, lead, and even 
sine; and also that silver will produce the same results as 
* copper. In the case of copper he accounts for the effect hy 
referring it to the relation of the iron and the new hody formed 
on the copper, the latter heing, according to Yolta, positive to 
the former*. By his own experiment the saoie substance was 
negative to the iron across the same solution'. 

1879. I desire at present to resume the class of cases where 
a solution of snlphuret of potassium is the liquid in a voltaic 
circuit; for I think they give most powerful proof that the 
current in the voltaic hattery cannot be produced by contact, 
but is due altogether to chemical action,* 

1880. The solution of sulphuret of potassium (18^2.) is a 

* Elements of Chemical Pbilosopliy, p. 148. 

■ Annalea de Chimie, 1828, xxxvii. 231-237 ; xxxix. 299. 

* Menume deDa Society Italiana in Modena, 1837, xxL p. 2SA* 
«Ibid.p.m •Ibid.p.m 
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most cxceUent couductor of electricity (1814.), When sub- 
jected between platinum electrodes to the decomposing power 
of a small voltaic battery, it readily gave pure sulphur at the 
anode, and a littTe gas, which was probably hydrogen, at the 
cathode. When arranged witli platinuin surfaces so as to form 
a Ritter's secondaiy pile, the passage of a feeble primary cur- 
rent, for a few seconds only, makes this secondary battery ef- 
fective in causing a counter current ; so that, in accordance 
with electrolytic conduction (923. 13 i3.), it probably docs not 
conduct without decomposition, or if at all, its point of elec- 
trolytic intensity (966. 983.), must be very low. Its exciting 
action (spcakins: on the chemical theory) is cither the giving an 
anion (sulphur) to such metallic and other br)dics as it can act 
upon, or, in some cases, as with the peroxides of lead and 
manganese, and the protoxide of iron (2046.), the abstraction 
of an anion from the body in contact with it, the current pro- 
duced being in the one or the other direction accordingly. Its 
chemical affinities are such, that in many cases its anion goes 
to that metal, of a pair of metals, which is left untouched when 
the usual exciting electrolytes are employed ; and so a beauti- 
ful inversion of the current in relation to the metals is obtained ; 
thus, when copper and nickel are used with it, the anion goes 
to the copper; but when the same metals are used with the 
ordinary electrolytic fluids, the anion goes to the nickel. Its 
excellent conducting power renders the currents it can excite 
very evident and strong ; and it should be remembered that the 
strength of the resulting currents, as indicated by the galvano- 
meter, depends jointly upon the energy (not the mere quantity) 
of the exciting action called into play, and the conductive ability 
of the circuit through which the current has to run. The 
value of this exciting electrolyte is increased for the present 
investigation, by tlic circumstance of its giving, by its action on 
the metals, resulting compounds, some of which are insoluble, 
whilst others are soluble ; and, of the insoluble results, some 
are excellent conductors, whilst others have no conducting 
power at all. 

1881. The experiments to be described were made generally 
in the following manner. AVircs of platinum, gold, palladium, 
iron, lead, tin, and the otlier malleable metals, about one twen- 
tieth of an inch in diameter and six inches long, were prepared. 
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Two of these being connected with the ends o£ the galvano- 
meter^ wiies, were plunged at the same instant into the solution 
of sulphoret of potassium in a test-glass^ and kept there with- 
out agitation (1919.)> the effects at the same time beiu<^ ob- 
served. The wires were in eveiy case carefully cleansed with 
fiesh fine sand-paper and a dean cloth ; and were sometimes 
even burnished by a glass rod, to give them a smooth surfieuie. 
Precautions were taken to avoid any difference of temperature 
at the junctions of the different metals with the galvanometer- 
wires. 

1882. lilt and pkUhum* — When tin was associated with 
platinum, gold, or, I may say, any other metal which is che- 
mically inactive in the solution of the sulphuret, a strong 
electric current was produced, the tin being positive to the 
platinum through the solution, or, in other words, the current 
being from the tm through the solution to the platinum. In a 
very short time this current fell greatly in power, and in ten 
minutes the galvanoibeter-needle was nearly at 0^. On then 
endeavouring to transmit the an^mony-bismuth thermo cur- 
rent (1825.) through the circuit, it was found that it could not 
pass, the circle having loet its conducting power. This was 
the consequence of the formation on the tin of an insoluble, in- 
vesting, non-conducting sulphuret of that metal ; the non-con- 
ducting power of the body formed is not only evident from the 
present result, but also £rom a former experiment (1821.). 

1883. Marianini thinks it is possible that (in the case of 
copper, at least (1878.), and, so I presume, for all similaT casei^ 
far surely one law or principle should govern them), the cur- 
rent is due to the contact force of the sulphuret foimed. But 
that application is here entirely excluded ; for how can a non- 
eonducHng body form a current, either by contact or in any 
other way? No such case has ever been shown, nor is it in 
the nature of things ; so that it cannot be the contact of the sul- 
phuret that here causes the current ; and if not in the present, 
why in any case? for nothing happens here that does not 
happen in any other instance of a current produced by the same 
exciting electrolyte. 

1884. On the other hand, how beautiful a proof the result 
gives in confirmation of the chemical theory I Tin can take 
sulphur firom the electrolyte to form a sulphuret ; and whilst 
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it is doing so, and in proportion to the degree in wliicli it is 
doing so, it |)rodnces a eurrent ; but when the snlplmrct which 
is formed, by investing the metal, shuts off tlie fluid and pre- 
vents further ehemical action, then the eurrent ceases also. 
Nor is it nucessanj that it should be a non-eonduetor for this 
purpose, for conducting sulphurets will perform the same office 
(1885. 189 k), and bring about the same result. What, then, 
can be more clear, than that whilst the snlphuret is being 
fornicd a current is produced, but that when formed its mere 
contact can do nothing towards such an efiect? 

1885. Lmd. — This metal presents a fine result in the solu- 
tion of snlphuret of |)otassium. Lead and platinum being the 
metals used, the lead was at first highly positive, but in a few 
seconds the current fell, and in two minutes the galvanometer- 
needle Mas at 0°. Still the arrangement conducted a feeble 
thermo current extremely well, the conducting power not ha- 
ving disappeared, as in the ease of tin ; for the investing snl- 
phuret of lead is :i coiuluctor (1820.). Nevertheless, though a 
conductor, it could stop the further chemical action; and that 
ceasing, the current ceased also. 

1886. Lead and gold producid the same effect. Lead and 
palladium the same. Lead and iron the same, except that the 
circumstances respecting the tendency of the latter metal under 
common circumstances to produce a eurrent from the elec- 
trolyte to itself, have to be C(msidcred and guarded against 
(182G. 2019.). Lead and nickel also the same. In all these 
cases, when the lead was taken out and washed, it was found 
beautifully invested with a thin polished pellicle of snlphuret of 
lead. 

1887. With lead, then, we have a cotiducti/ir/ snlphuret 
formed, but still there is no sign that its contact can produce 
a current, any more than in the case of the non-conduct'uifj snl- 
phuret of tin (1882.). There is no new or additional action 
produced by this conducting body ; there was no deficiency of 
action w ith tlic f(n nicr non-conducting product ; both are alike 
in their results, being, in fact, essentially alike in their relation 
to that on which the current really depends, namely, an active 
chemical force. A piece of lead put alone into the solution 
of snlphuret of potassium, has its surface converted into sul- 
phuret of lead,, the proof thus being obtained, even when the 
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current caQnot be formed, that there i% a force (chemical) pre- 
sent and active under such circumstances; and such force can 
produce a current of chemical force when the circuit form is 
giyen to the arrangement. The force at the place of excite- 
ment shows itself, both by the formation of sulphuret of lead and 
the production of a current. In proportion as the formation 
of the one decreases the production of the other dindmshes, 
though all jkhe bodies produced are conductors, and contact 
still remains to perform any work or cause any effect to which 
it is competent. 

1888. It may perhaps be said that the current is dpe to the 
contact between the solution of sulphuret and the lead, (or tin, 
as the case may be,) which occurs at the beginning of the ex- 
periment ; and that when the action ceases, it is because a new 
body, the sulphuret of lead, is introduced into the circuit, the 
various contacts being then balanced in their force. This 
would be to fall back upon the assumption before resisted 
(1861.. 1865. 1872.), namely, that the solution may class with 
metals and such like bodies, giving balanced eflfects of contact 
in relation to some of these bodies^ as in this case, to the sul- 
phuret of lead produced^ but not with others, as the lead itself; 
both the lead and its sulphuret being in the same category as 
the metals generally (1809. 1870.). 

1889. The utter improbability of this as a natural effect, and 
the absence of all experimental proof in support of it, have 
been already stated (1861. 1871), but one or two additional, 
reasons against it now arise. The state of things may perhaps 
be made clearer by a diagram or two, in which assumed con- 
tact forces may be assigned, in the absence of all experimental 
expression, without injury to the reasoning. Let fig. 4, Plate 
III, represent the electromotive forces of a circle of platinum, 
iron, and solution of sulphuret of potassium ; or platinum, nickel, 
and solution of sulphuret; cases in which the forces arc, ac- 
cording to the contact theory, balanced (I860.). Then fig. 5 
may represent the circle of platinum, lead, and solution of sul- 
phuret, which does produce a current, and, as I have assumed, 
with a resulting force of 11 ■ " This in a few minutes be- 
comes quiescent, t. e* the current ceases, and fig. 6 may repre- 
sent this new ease according to the contact theory. Now is it 
at all likely that by the intervention of sulphuret of lead at the 
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contact c, fig. 5, and the production of two contacts d and e, 
fig. (), such an enormous change of the contact force suli'cring 
alteration sliouhl be nuuh? as from 10 to 21 ? the intervention 
of tlic same sulphurct {>ither at a or b (1831. IS 10.) being able 
to do nothing of the kind, for the sum of tlie force of the two 
new contacts is in tliat case exactly c<|ual to the force of the 
contact which they replace, as is proved by such interposition 
making no change in the effects of the circle (18(37. 184/).). If 
therefore the intervention of this body lictween If^ad and plati- 
num at ff, or between solution of sulphuret of potassium and 
platinum at b (fig. 5) causes no change, these cases including 
its contact with both lead and the solution of suljdiuret, is it 
at all proloable that its intervention between these two bodies 
at c should make a difierence equal to double the amount of 
force previously existing, or indeed any difiercnce at all ? 

1890. Such an alteration as this in the sum assigned as the" 
amount of the forces belonging to the sulphurct of lead by 
virtue of its two places of contact, is equivalent 1 think to say- 
ing that it partakes of the anomalous character already sup- 
])oscd to belong to certain fluids, namely, of sometimes giving 
balanced forces in circles of good conductors, and at other 
times not (1865.). 

1891. Even the metals themselves must in fact be forced into 
this constrained condition; for the eftcet at a point of contact, 
if there be any at all, must hv. the restilt of the joint and mutual 
actions of the b(jdies in contact. If therefore in the circuit, fig. 
5, the contact forces are not balanced, it must be because of 
the deficient joint action of the lead and solution at c*. If the 
metal ami fluid were to act in their pr()j)er character, and as 
iron or nickel would do in the place of the lead, then the force 

there would be-e 21, whereas it is less, or according to the 

assumed numbers onlv 10. Now as there is no reason 

why the lead should have any superiority assigned to it over 
the solution, since the latter can give a balanced conditit)n 
amongst good conductors in its proper sittiation as well as the 
former ; how can this be, unless lead possess that strange cha- 

' My numbers are assumed, and if other lumiLcrs wore takeu, tlic rensoninj^ 
Blight be removed to contact 6, or even to contact a, but the end of the argu- 
ment would in eveiy caae be the aame. 
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meter of sometimes gmng equipoised contacts^ and at other 
times not (1865.) ? 

1892. If that be tme of lead, it must be tme of all tbe metals 
wliich^ with this sulphuretted electrolyte^ give circles producing 
currents; and this vould include bismuth^ copper, antimony, 
silver, cadmium, sine, tin, &c. &c. With other electrolytic 
jBuids iron and nickel would be included^ and ereu gokl^ pkiti- 
num, palladium; in fact all the bodies that can be made to 
yield in any way active voltaic circuits. Then is it possible 
that this can be true, and yet not a single combination of this 
extensive class of bodies be producible that can give the cur- 
rent without chemical action (1867.), considered not as a result, 
but as a known and pre-existing force ? 

1893. I will endeavour to avoid further statement of the ar- 
guments, but think myself bound to produce (1799.) a small 
proportion of the enormous bod v of facts which appear to me 
to bear evidence all in one direction. 

1894. Bmmth, — ^This metal, when associated with platinum, 
gold^ or palladium in solution of the sulphuret of potassium, 
gives active circles, the bismuth being positive. In the course 
of less than half an hour the current ceases ; but the circuit 
is still an excellent conductor of thermo currents. Bismuth 
with iron 'or nickel produces the same final result with the re- 
servation before made (1826.). Bismuth and lead give an ac- 
tive circle ; at first the bismuth is positive ; in a minute or two 
the current ceases, but the circuit stiU conducts the thermo 
cQirent well. 

1895. Thus whilst sulphuret of bismuth is in the act of for- 
mation the current is produced; when the chemical action 
ceases the current ceases also ; though contact continues and 
the sulphuret be a good conductor. In the case of bismuth 
and lead the chemical action occurs at both sides, but is most 
energetic at the bismuth, and the current is determined accord- 
ingly. Even in that instance the cessation of chemical action 
causes the cessation of the current. 

1896. In these experiments with lead and UmnUh I have 
given their associations with platinum, gold^ palladium, iron, 
and nickel ; because, believing in the first place that the results 
prove all current to depend on chemical action, then, the qui- 
escent state of the resulting or final circles shows that the con- 
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tacts of these metals in their respective pain are without force 
(1829.) : and upon that again follows the passive condition of 
all tlioso contacts which can be produced by interposing other 
conducting bodies between tbem (1838.) ; an argument that 
need not again be urged. 

1897. Co^ijper,— This substance being associated with plati- 
nnm^ gold, iron, or any metal chemically inactive in the solu- 
tion of sulphuret, gives an active circle, in which the copper is 
positive tlirough the electrolyte to the other metal. The action^ 
though it falls, does not come to a close as in the former cases, 
and for these simple reasons ; that the sulphuret formed is not 
compact but porous^ and does not adhere to the copper^ but 
separates from it in scales. Hence results a continued renewal 
of the chemical action between the metal and electrolyte, and 
a continuance of the current. If after a while the copper plate 
be taken out and washed, and dried, even the wiping will re- 
move part of the sulphuret in scales, and the nail separates the 
rest with facility. Or if a copper plate be left in abundance 
of the solution of sulphuret, the chemical action cniitiinws, and 
the coat of sulpliurct of copper becomes thicker and thicker. 

1898. If, as Marianini has shown^, a copper plate which has 
been dipped in the solution of sulphuret, be removed before 
the coat formed is so thick as to break up from the metal be- 
neath, and be washed and dried, and then rc })la( rd, in asso- 
ciation with platinum or iron, in the solution, it will at first be 
neutral, bii^, as is often the case, negative (1827. 1838.) to the 
other meta]^ a result quite in opposition to the idea, that the 
mere presence of the sulphuret on it could have caused the 
former powerful curtent and positive state of the copper (1897. 
1878.) . A further proof that it is not the mere preeence, but 
the formation, of the sulphuret which causes the current, is, 
that, if the plate be left long enough for the solution to pene- 
trate the investing crust of sulphuret of copper and come into 
activity on the metal beneath, then the plate becomes active, 
and a current is produced. 

1899. I made some sulphuret of copper, by igniting thick 
copper wire in a Florence flask or crucible in abundance of 
vapour of sulphur. The body ^roduc^ is in an excellent 

' Memoiie della Sodeta Italiaiia in Modena, 1837» zxi. S24 
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form for these experiments^ and a good conductor ; but it is 
not without action on the sulphuretted solution, from which 
it can take more sulphur^ and the consequence is, that it is 
positive to platinum or iron in such a solution. If such sul- 
phuret of copper he left long in the solution, and then be wash- 
ed and dried, it will generally acquire the final state of sulphu- 
ration, either in parts or altogether, and also be inactive, as 
the sulphuret formed on the copper was before (1898.) ; t. e. 
when its chemical action is exhausted, it ceases to produce a 
current. 

1900. Natwe gray sulphuret of copper has the same relation 
to the electrolyte t it takes sulphur from it and is raised to a 
higher state of combination; and, as it is also a conductor 
(1820.) j it produces a cnxrent, being itself positive so long as 
the action continues. 

1901. But whim Ihe copper is fidff mtfyhwetted, then all 
these actions cease; though the sulphuret be a conductor, the 
contacts still remain, and the circle can carry with facility a 
feeble thenno current. This is not only shown by the quies- 
cent cases just mentioned (1898.), but also by the utter inacti- 
vity of platinum and compact yeUouf copper pyrites, when con- 
joined by this electrolyte, as shown in a ^rmer part of this 
paper (1840.). 

1902. AtUimimy, — ^This metal, being put alone into a solu- 
tion of sulphuret of potassium, is acted on, and a sulphuret of 
antimony formed which does not adhere strongly to the metal, 
but wipes off. Accordingly, if a circle be formed of antimony, 
platinum, and the solution, the antiiiiony is positive in the 
electrolyte, and a powerful current is formed, which continues. 
Here then is another beautiM variation of the conditions 
under which the chemical theory can so easily account for the 
effects, whilst the theory of contacts cannot. The sulphuret 
produced in this case is a non-conductor whilst in the solid 
state (402.) ; it cannot therefore be that any contact of this 
sulphuret can produce . the current ; in that respect it is like 
the sulphuret (^tin (1882.). But that circumstance does not 
stop the occurrence of the chemical current ; for, as the snl* 
phuret forms a porous instead of a continuous orost, the elec- 
trolyte has access to the metal and the action goes on. 

1908. Sift^.— This metal, associated with platinum, iron, or 
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other metals inactive in this electrolyte, is strongly positive, 
and gives a powerful continuous current. Accordingly, if a 
plate of silver, coated with sulphuret by the simple action of 
the solution, be examined, it will be found that the crust is 
brittle and broken, and separates almost spontaneously from 
the metal. Tn this respect, therefore, silver and copper are 
alike, and the action consequently continues in both cases ; 
but they differ in the sulphuret of silver being a non-conductor 
(434.) for these feeble currents, and^ in that respect, this metal 
is analogous to antimony (1902.) . 

1904. Cadmium. — Cadmium with platinum, gold, iron, &c., 
gives a powerful current in the solution of sulphuret, and the 
cadmium is positive. On several occasions this current con- 
tinued for two or three hours or more ; and at such times, the 
cadmium being taken out, washed and wiped, the sulphuret 
was found to separate easily in scales on the cloth used. 

1905. Sometimes the current would soon cease; and then 
the circle was found not to conduct the therrao current (1813.). 
In these cases also, on examining the cadmium, the coat of 
sulphuret was strongly adherent, and this was more especially 
the ease when prior to the experiment the cadmium, after 
having be^ cleaned, was burnished by a glass rod (1881.). 
Hence it appears that the sulphuret of this metal is a non-con- 
ductor, and that its contact could not have caused the current 
(1883.) in the manner Marianini supposes. All the results it 
supplies are in perfect harmony with the chemical theofy and 
adverse to contact theory. 

1906. Zinc. — This metal, with platinum, gold, iron, &c. 
and the solution of sulphuret, produces a very powerful cur- 
rent, and is positive through the solution to the other metal. 
The current was permanent. Here another beautiful change 
in the circumstances of the general experiment occurs. Sul- 
phuret of zinc is a non-conductor of electricity (1821.), like the 
sulphurets of tin, cadmium, and antimony; but then it is soluble 
in the solution of sulphuret of potassium ; a property easily 
ascertainable by putting a drop of solution of zinc into a por- 
tion of the electrolytic solution, and first stirring them a little, 
by which abundance of sulphuret of zinc wiU be formed ; and 
then stirring the whole well together, when it will be redis- 
solved. The consequence of this solubility is, that the zinc 
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when taken out of the solution is perfectly free from investing 
snlphnret of zinc. Hence, therefore^ a very sufficient reason^ 
on the chemical theory, why the action should go on. But 
how can the theory of contact refer the current to any contact 
of the metallic sulphuret^ when that sulphuret is, in the first 
place, a non-conductor, and in the next, is dissolved and carried 
off into the solution at the moment of its formation ? 

1907. Thus all the phenomena with this admirable electro- 
lyte (1880.) , whether they be those which are related to it as 
an active (1879.) ores a passive (1825. &c.) body confirm the 
chemical theory, and oppose that of contact. With tin. and 
cadmium it give an impermeable non-conducting body ; with 
lead and bismuth it gives an impermeable conducting body ; 
with antimony and silver it produces a permeable non-conduct- 
ing body; with copper a perm cable conducting body; and 
with zinc a soluble non-conducting body. The chemical action 
and its resulting current are perfectly consistent with all these 
variations. But try to ex|)lain them by the theory of contact, 
and, as far as I can perceive, that caa only be done by twisting 
the theory about and making it still more tortuous than before 
(1861. 1865. 1872. 1874. 1889.) ; special assumptions being 
necessary to account for the effects which, under it become 
so many special cases. 

1908. SohUum of protom^huret of potassium, or hthydro' 
suiphuret of potassa, — used a solution of this kind as the 
electrolyte in a few cases. The results generally were in ac- 
cordance with those already given^ but I did not think it ne- 
cessary to pursue them at length. The solution was made by 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas for twenty-four hours 
through a strong solution of pure caustic potassa. 

1909. Iron and platinum with this solution formed a circle 
in which the iron was first n^ative, then gradually became 
neutral, and finally acquired a positive state. The solution 
first acted as the yellow sulphuret in reducing the investing 
oxide (2049.), and then, apparently^ directly on the iron, dis- 
solving the sulphuret formed. Nickel was positive to platinum 
from the first, and continued so though producing only a weak 
current. When weak chemical action was substituted for 
metallic contact at Xj fig. 2 (1831.), a powerful current passed. 
Copper was highly positive to iron and nickel; as also to pla- 
tinum, gold, and the other metals which were unacted upon by 
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the solution. Silver was positive to iron, nickel, and even lead; 
as well as to platinum, \^o\d, &c. Tjoad is positive to platinum, 
then the current falls, but does not cease. Bismuth is also posi- 
tive at first, but after a while the current almost entirely ceases, 
as with the yclhjw sulphuret of potassium (1894.). 

1910. Native gray sulphuret of copper and artificial sul- 
phuret of copper (181)9.) were positive to platinum and the in- 
active metals : but yellow copper pyrites, yellow iron })yrites, 
and galena, were inactive with these metals in this solution ; as 
before tlioy had been with the soluti(m of yellow or bisulphuret 
of potassium. This solution, as might be expected from its 
eouiposition, has more of alkaline characters iu it than the 
yellow sulphuret of potassium. 

1911. Before concluding this account of results with the 
sulphuretted solutious, as ex(;iting electrolytes, I will mention 
the varying and beautiful phenomena which occur when copper 
and silver, or two pieces of copi)er, or two pieces of silver, form 
a circle with the yellow solution. If the metals be copper and 
silver, the coi)per is at first positive and the silver remains un- 
tarnished; in a short time tiiis action ceases, and tlu' silver 
becomes positive ; at the same instant it begins to combine with 
sulphur and becomes covered with sulphuret of silver ; in the 
course of a few moments the eopj)er again becomes positive ; 
and thus the action will change from side to side several times, 
and the current with it, according as the circumstances become 
in turn more favourable at one side or the otiier. 

1912. But how can it be thought that the current first pro- 
duced is due in any way to the contact of the sulphuret of copper 
formed, since its presence there becomes at last the reason why 
that first current diminishes, and enables the silver, which is 
originally the weaker in exciting force, and has no suli)huret as 
yet formed on it, to assume for a time the predominance, and 
produce a current which can oveieonie that excited at the 
copper (1911.)? What can account for these changes, but 
chemical action ? which, as it ap[)ears to me, accounts, as far 
as we have yet gone, with the utmost simplicity, for all the 
eft'eets produced, however varied the mode of action and their 
circumstances may be. 

Royal Institution, 
December 12, 1839. 
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1913. On the view that chemical force is the ori§^ of the 
electric current in the voltaic circuit, it ia important that we 
have the power of causing by ordinary chemical means, a varia- 
tion of that force within certain limits^ without involving anj 
alteration of the metallic or even the other contacts in the cir- 
cuit. Such variations should produce corresponding voltaic 
effects, and it appeared not improbable that these differences 
alone might be made efSsctive ehough to produce currents with- 
out any metallic contact at all. 

1914. De la Rive has shown that the increased action of a 
pair of metals, when put into hot fluid instead of cold, is in a 
great measure due to the exaltation of the chemical affinity on 
that metal which was acted npon.^ Mj object was to add to 
the argument by using but one metal and one fluid, so that the 
fluid might be alike at both contacts^ but to exalt the chemical 
force at one only of the contacts by the action of heat. If such 
difference produced a current with circles which either did not 
generate a thermo current themselves, or could not conduct that 
of an antimony and bismuth eletiient, it seemed probable that 
tiie effect would prove to be a result of pure chemical force^ 
contact doing nothing. 

> Atmales de Ohimie^ 1828> zzzvii. p. 342. 
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1915. Dlie apparatus tued was a glass tube (Plate in. %. 7.) 
about five inches long and 0*4 of an inch internal diameter, 
open at both ends^ bent> and supported on a retort-stand. 
In this the liquid was placed^ and the portion in the upp( r 
part of one limb could then easily be heated and retained so, 
-whilst that in the other limb was cold. In the experiments I 
will call the left-hand side A, and the right hand side 
taking care to make no change of these designations. G and 
I) are the wires of metal (1881.) to be compared ; they were 
formed into a circuit by means of the galyanometer, and, often 
also^ a Seebeck's thermo-element of antimony and bismuth; 
both these of course^ caused no disturbing effect so long as the 
temperature of their various junctions was alike. The wires 
were carefully prepared (1881.)^ and when two of the same 
metal were used, they consisted of the successive portions of the 
same piece of wire. 

1916. The precautions which are necessary for the elimina- 
tion of a correct result are rather numerous, but simple in their 
nature. 

1917. Effect of first immersion, — ^It is hardly possible to have 
the two wires of the same metal, even platinum, so exactly alike 
that they shall not produce a current in consequence of their 
difference ; hence it is necessary to alternate the wires and repeat 
the experiment several times, until an undoubted result indepen- 
dent of such disturbing influences is obtained. . 

1918. Effect of the itwesHnff fmd or substance, — ^The fluid 
produced the action of the liquid upon the metal exerts, as 
is well known, a most unportant influence on the production of 
a current. Thus when two wires of cadmhun were used with 
the apparatus, fig. 7, (1915.) containing dilute sulphuric acid, 
hot on one side and cold on the other, the hot cadmium was at 
first positive, producing a deflection of about 10°; but in a 
short time this effect disappeared, and a current in the reverse 
direction equal to 10^ or more would appear, the hot cadmium 
being now negative. This I refer to the quidcer exhaustion of 
the chemical forces of the film of acid on the heated metallic 
surface (1003. 1036. 1087.), and the consequent final superio- 
rity of the colder side at which the action was thus necessanlj 
more powerful (1953, &c. 1966. 22015. 2031, &c.). Marianini 
baa described many cases of the effects of investing solutions. 
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showing that if two pieces of the same metal (iron^ tin^ lead, 
zinc, &c.) be used, the one first immersed is negative to the 
other, and has given his views of the caused The precaution 
against this effect was not to put the metals into the acid until 
the proper temperature had been given to both parts of it, and 
then to observe the first effect produced, accounting that as the 
true indication, but repeating the experiment until the result 
was certain. 

1919. Effect of moHon,—Tiaa investing fluid (1918.) made 
it necessary to guard against the effect of successive rest and 
motion of the metal in the fluid. As an illustration, if two tin 
wires (1881.) be put into dilute nitric acid, there will probably 
be a little motion at the galvanometer, and then the needle will 
settle at O''. If either wire be then moved, the ol^er remaining 
quiet, that in motion will become positive. Again, tin and cad- 
mium in dilute sulphuric add gave a strong current, the cad- 
mium being positive, and the needle was deflected 80^. When 
left, the force of the current fell to 35^. If the cadmium were 
then moved it produced very little alteration; but if the tin were 
moved it produced a great change, not showing, as before, an 
increase of its force, but the reverse, for it became more nega- 
tive, and the current force rose up again to 80^*. The precau- 
tion adopted to avoid the interference of these actions, was not 
only to observe the first effect of the introduced wires, but to 
keep them moving from the moment of the introduction. 

1920. The above effect was another reason for heating the 
adds, &c. (1918.) before the wires were immersed ; for in the 
experiment just described, if the cadmium side were heated to 
boiling, the moment the fluid was agitated on the tin side by 

* Annales de Chiuiie, 1830, xlv. p. 40. 

* Tin has Bome remarkaUe sctions in this nqpect. If two tins he immersed 
in Boeoession into dilute nitric add, the one last in is positive to the other at the 

moment: if, both being in, one being moved, that is for the time podtiTe to the 
other, Bui if dihite sidphuric a-cid he employed, the la«t tin i8 nlway? nptrfitive: 
if one bo taken out, cleaned, and reimmersed, it is Jierrative: if. bnth Ix-ini; in 
and neutral, one be moved, it becomes negative to the other. The effects with 
muriatte add are the same in kind as those with sulphuric add, hut not so 
strong. This e&ct perhaps depends upon the ccnnpound of tin first produced 
in the sulphuric and muriatic acids tending to acquire some ofhor and more 
ftdvauced state, eitlicr in relation to the oxygen, chlorine or acid eoncemed, and 
so adding a force to tliat whicli at the first moment, when only metallic tin and 
acid are present, tends to deteruiiuo a current. 
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the boiling on tlic cudinium side, there was more cflfcct by far 
produced by the motion than the lieat : for the ht at of the ead- 
mium alone did little or nothing, bnt the jumping of tlie acid 
over the tin made a diffcrenee in the eurrent of 20^' or 30°. 

19.21. Effect of air. — Two platinnm wires were j)iit into cold 
strong solution of snlphuret of potassium (181.2.), fig. 7; and 
the galvanometer was soon at 0°. On licating and boiling the 
fluid on the side A (1915.1 the platinum in it became negative; 
cooling that side, by pouring a little water over it from a jug, 
and heating the side B, the platinum there in turn beeame nega- 
tive ; and, though the action was irregular, the same general 
result occurred however the temperature of the parts were 
altered. This was not due to the chemical effect of the elec- 
trolyte on the heated, platinum. Nor do I believe it was a true 
thcrmo current (1933) ; but if it Mere the latter, then the 
heated platinum was negative through the electrolyte to the 
cold platinum. I believe it was altogether the iiu;reased eii'ect 
of the air upon the electrolyte at the heated side ; and it is 
evident that the application of the lirat, by causing currents in 
the fluid and also in the air, facilitates their mutual action at 
that place. It has been already shown that lifting up a plati- 
num wire in this solution, so as to expose it for a moment to 
the air (1827.), renders it negative when reimmersed, an eft'ect 
which is in perfect accordance with the assumed action of the 
heated air and fluid in the present case. The interference of 
this efleet is obviated by raising the temi)erature of the elec- 
trolyte quietly before the wires are immersed (1918.), and ob- 
serving only the first effect. 

1922. Ejfcct of heat. — In certain cases where two different 
metals are used, there is a very remai'kable efleet produced on 
heating the negative metal. This will require too much detail 
to be described fully here ; but 1 will brie% point it out and 
illustrate it by an example or two. 

1923. When two platinum wires were compared in hot and 
cold dilute sulphuric acid (1935.), they gave scarcely a sen- 
sible trace of any electric current. If any real efleet of heat oc- 
curred, it was that the hot metal was the least degree positive. 
"When silver and silver were compared, hot and cold, there was 
also no sensible effect. But when platinum and silver were 
compared in the same acid, different effects occurred. Both 
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being cold, tlie silver in the A side fig. 7 (1915.) was posi- 
tive a])out l^, by the galvanometer; moving the platina ou 
the other side li did not alter this cffeet^ l)iit on heating 
the aeid and ])latinuui there, the eurrent beeanie very power- 
ful, detieeting the needle 3U°, and the silver was positive. 
Whilst the heat continued, the effect continued ; but on cooling 
the aeid and platinum it went down to tlie first degree. No 
such efteet took plaee at the silver ; for on heating that side, 
instead of becoming ncuativr, it became more positive, but only 
to the degree of deflecting tlic needle 1G°. Then, motion of 
the platinum (1919.) facilitated the passing of the eurrent and 
the deflection iucireased^ but heatitig the platiuiuu side did far 
more. 

192k Silrtr and copper in dilute sulphuric acid produced 
very little etlect ; the copper was positive about 1^ by the gal- 
vauonu ter ; moving the copper or the silver did nt)thing; 
heating the copper side caused no change ; but on heating the 
silver side it become negative 20°. On cooling the silver side 
this effect went down, and then, either moving the silver or 
copper, or heating the coj)per side, caused very little change: 
but heating the silv(u" side made it negative as before. 

1925. All this resolves itself into an effect of the following 
kind ; that where two metals are in the relation of positive and 
negative to each other in such an electrolyte as dilute acids, 
(and perhaps others,) heating the negative metal at its eon- 
tact with the cleetrolvte enables the current, which tends to 
form, to pass w ith such facility, as to give a result sometimes 
tenfold more powerful than would occur without it. It is not 
displacement of the investing flnid, for motion will in these 
cases do nothing : it is not chemical action, for the effect oc- 
curs at that electrode where the chemical action is not active; 
it is not a thermo-electric phciioincnon of the ordinary kind, 
because it d(;pen(ls upon a voltaic relation; i. e. the metal 
showing the effect must be negative to the other metal in tlie 
electrolyte ; so silver heated does nothing with silver cold, 
though it shows a great effect w ith copper either hot or cold 
(1924.) ; and i)latinum hot is as uothiug to platiua cold, but 
much to silver either hot or cold. 

1926. Whatever may be the intimate action of heat in these 
cases, there is no doubt that it is dependent on the current 
which tends to pass round the circuit. It is essential to re- 
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member that the iiicreascfl effect on tlie j^iilvanometer is not 
due to anv increase in the ekxitroniotive force, but solelv to the 
removal of obstruction to the current by an increase j^robably 
of discharge. M. de la Hive has described an effect of heat, 
on the passage of the electric current, through dilute acid 
placed in the circuit, by platinum electrodes. Heat ai)j)licd to 
the negative electrode increased the deflection of a galvano- 
meter needle in the circuit, from 1:2" to .'30° or 45°; whilst heat 
applied to the positive electrode caused no changed I have 
not been able to obtain this nullity of effect at the positive elec- 
trode when a voltaic battery was used (1639.) ; but I have no 
doubt the present plu nonicna will prove to be virtually the same 
as those which that ])liil()sopher has described. 

1927. The etfcct inturferes frequently in the ensuing expe- 
riments when tiro metals^ hot and cold, are compared with each 
other ; and the more so as the negative metal approximates in 
inactivity of character to platinum or rhodium. Thus in the 
comparison of cold copper, Avith hot silver, gold, or platinum, in 
dilute nitric acid, this etl'cct tends to make the copper appear 
more ])ositive than it otherwise would do. 

1928. Place of the irire tenninations.— It is requisite that 
the end of the wire on the hot side should be hi the heated 
fluid. Two copper wires were put into diluted solution of 
snlphuret of potassium, tig. 8 ; that portion of the liquid ex- 
tending from C to I) A\ as heated, but the part between D aiul 
E remained cold. AVhilst both ends of the wires were in the 
cold fluid, as in the figure, there were irregular movements of 
the galvanometer, small in degree, leaving the B wire positive. 
Moving the wires about, but retaining them as in the figure, 
made no difference ; but on raising the ^vire in A, so that its 
termination should be in the hot fluid between C and D, then 
it became positive and continued so. On lowering the end 
into the cold part, the former state recurred ; on raising it into 
the hot part, the wire again became positive. The same is the 
case with two silver wires in dilute nitric acid; and though it 
appears very curious that the current should increase in strength 
as the extent of bad conductor increases, yet such is often the 
case under these circumstances. There can be no reason to 
doubt that the part of the wire which is in the hot fluid at the 
A side^ is at all times equally positive or nearly so ; but at one 

> Kb]ioib^1lB Univendle^ 1837, tu. SSa 
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time the whole of the canent it produces is passing through . 
the entire circuit hy the wire in and at anotherj a part, or 
the whole^ of it is circulating to the cold end of its own wire^ 
onfy by the fluid in tube A. 

1929. C^ninff the wires, — That this should be carefully 
done has been already mentioned (1881.) ; but it is especially 
necessary to attend to the very extremities of the wires, for if 
these circular spaces, which occur in the most effective part of 
the circle, be left covered with the body produced on them in a 
preceding trial, an experimental result ifdll often be very much 
deranged, or even entirely falsified. 

1930. Thus the best mode of experimenting (1915.) is to 
heat the liquid in the limb A or B, fig. 8, first; and^ having 
the wires well cleaned and connected^ to plunge both in at 
once, and, retaining the end of the heated wire in the hot part 
of the fluid, to keep both wires in motion, and observe, espe- 
cially, the first effects : then to take out the wires, redean them, 
change them side for side and repeat the experiment, doing 
this so often as to obtain from the several restklts a decided 
and satisfactory conclusion. 

1931. It next becomes necessary to ascertain whether any 
true thermo current can be produced by electrolytes and metals, 
which can interfere with any electro-chemical effects dependent 
upon the action of heat, for this purpose different combina- 
tions of electrolytes and metals not acted on chemically by them, 
were tried, with the following results. 

1932. Platinum and a very eironff solution of poiassa gave, 
as the result of many experiments, the hot platinum positive 
across the electrolyte to the cold platinum, producing a current 
that could deflect the galvanometer needle about ^ hen the 
temperatures at the two junctures were 60^ and 240°. Gold 
and the same solution gave a similar result. Silver and a mo- 
derately strong solution, of specific gravity 1070, like that used 
in the ensuing experiments (1948.) gave tlie hot silver positive, 
but now the deflection was scarcely sensible, and not more than 
1°. Iron was tried in the same solution, and there was a con- 
stant current and deflection of 60° or more, but there was also 
chemical action (1948.) . 

1933. I then used solution of the sulphuret of potassium 
(1812.). As already said, hot platinum is negative in it to the 

VOL. u. r 
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cold metal (1921.) ; but I do not think the aetion Avas thc rmo- 
electric. Palladium with a weaker solution gave no in<lit^atiou 
of a current. 

1934. Employing dilute nitric acid, consisting of one volume 
strong acid and fifty volumes water, platinum gave no certain 
indication : the hot metal was sometimes in the least degi'ce 
positive, and at others an ccjually small degree negative. Gold 
in the same acid gave a scarcely sensible result ; the hot metal 
was negative. Palladium was as gold. 

1935. Witli dilute sulphuric acid, consisting of one by weight 
of oil of vitriol and eighty of water, neither platinum nor gold 
produced any sensible current to my galvanometer by the mere 
action of heat. 

1936. Muriatic acid and platinum being conjoined, and 
heated as before, the hot ])latinum was very slightly negative in 
strong acid : in dilute acid there was no sensible current. 

1937. Strortfj iiitric acid at first seemed to give decided re- 
sults. Platinum aiul pure strong nitric acid being heated at one 
of the junctions, the hot platinum became constantly negative 
across the electrolyte to the ccjld metal, the deflection being 
about 2°. When a yellow acid was used, the deflection was 
greater ; and when a very orange-coloured acid was employed, 
the galvanometer needle stood at 70°, the hot platinum being 
still negative. This eff*eet, however, is not a pure thermo cur- 
rent, but a peculiar result due to the presence of nitrous acid 
(18-18.). It disappears almost entirely when a dilute acid is 
used (1934.) ; and what effect does remain indicates that the 
hot metal is negative to the cold. 

1938. Thus the potash solution seems to be the fluid gi'ving 
the most probable indications of a thermo current. Yet there 
the deflection is only 5'^, though the fluid, being very strong, 
is a good conductor (1819.). When the fluid was diluted, and 
of specific gravity 1070, like that before used (1932.), the effect 
was only 1°, and cannot therefore be confounded with the re- 
sults I have to quote. 

1939. The dilute sulphuric (1935.) and nitric acids used 
(1934.) gave only doubtful indications in some cases of a thermo 
curi'cnt. On trial it was found that the thermo current of an 
antimony-bismuth pair could not pass these solutions, as ar- 
ranged in these and other experiments (1949. 1950.) ; that^ 
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therefore, if the little current obtained in the experiments be 
of a thermo-electric nature, this combination of plutiiinm and 
acid is far more powerful than the antimony-bismuth pair of 
Secbcck ; and yet that (with the interposed acid) it is scarcely 
sensible by this delicate galvanometer. Further, when there is 
a current, the hot metal is generally negative to the cold, and 
it is tlierefore impossible to confound these results with tliose 
to be described where the current has a contrary direction. 

19^. In strong nitric acid, again, the hot metal is negative. 

194;1. If, after I show that heat aj)plied to metals in acids or 
electrolytes which ca/t act on them produces considerable cur- 
rcuts, it be then said that though the metals which are inactive 
in the acids produce no therrao currents, those which, like 
copper, silver, &c. act chemically, may ; then, I say, that such 
would be a mere supposition, and a supposition at variance 
with what we know of thermo-electricity ; for amongst the solid 
conductors, metallic or non-metallic (1867.), there are none, I 
believe, which arc a])le to produce thermo currents with some 
of the metals, and not with others. Further, these metals, 
copper, silver, &c., do not always show etfects which can be 
mistaken or pass for thermo-electric, for silver in hot dilute 
nitric acid is scarcely different from silver in the same acid cold 
(1950.) ; and in other cases, again, the hot metals become ne- 
gative instead of positive (1953.) . 

'Cases of one metal and one electrolyte ; one junction being 

heated, 

1942. The cases 1 have to adduce are far too numerous to 
be given in detail ; I will therefore describe one or two, and 
sum up the rest as briefly as possible. 

1943. h'on in diluted si/fj)huret of potassium. — The hot iron 
is well positive to the cold metal. The negative and cold wire 
continues (juite clean, but from the hot iron a dark sulphuret 
separates, which becoming diffused through the solution disco- 
lours it. When the cold iron is taken out, washed and wiped, 
it leaves the elotli clean ; but that which has been heated leaves 
a black sulphuret upon tlic cloth when similarly treated. 

1914. Copper and the sulphi/ retted solution. — The hot copper 
is well positive to the cold on the iSrst immersion, but the effect 
quickly falls, from the general causes already referred to (1918.) . 

f2 
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1945. Tin and solution of potas/ta. — The hot tin is strongly 
and constantly positive to the eold. 

194-6. Iron and dilute nuljtliuric acid (1935.). — The hot iron 
was constantly positive to the cold, G()° or more. Iron and di- 
luted nitric acid gave even a still more striking result. 

I must now enumerate merely, not tliat tlie eases to be men- 
tioned are less decided than those already given^ but to econo- 
mize time. 

1917. Dilute solution of yellow sulphurct of potassium, 
consistinn^ of one volume of the strong solution (1812.), and 
eii^litcen volumes of water. — Iron, silver, and copper, with this 
so hit ion, gave good results. The hot metal was positive to 
the cold. 

1948. Dilute solution of caustic potassa (1932.). — Iron, 
copper, tin, zinc, and cadmium gave striking results in this 
electrolyte. The hot metal was always positive to the cold. 
Lead produced the same eflect, but tliere was a momentary 
jerk at the galvanometer at the instant of iuiuiersion, as if the 
hot lead was negative at that moment. In the case of iron it 
was necessary to eontiniie the application of heat, and then the 
formation of oxide at it could easily be observed : the alkali 
gradually became turbid, for the protoxide first formed was 
dissolved, and beeoniing peroxide by degrees, was deposited, 
and rendered the li(piid dull and yellow. 

1949. Dilute sulphuric acid (1933.). — Iron, tin, lead, and 
zinc, in this electrolyte, showed the power of heat to produce 
a current by exalting the chemical aflinity, for the hot side was 
in each case positive. 

1950. Dilute nitric acid is remarkable for presenting only 
one case of a metal hot and cold exhibiting a striking difl'erence, 
aiul that metal is iron. With silver, copper, and zinc, the hot 
side is at the first moment positive to the cold, but only in the 
smallest degree. 

1951. Strong nitric acid. — Hot iron is positive to cold. Both 
in the hot and cold acid the iron is in its pecuhar state (1844. 
2001.). 

1952. Dilute mvriatic acid: 1 volume strong muriatic acid, 
and 29 volumes icater. — This acid was as remarkable for the 
number of cases it supplied as the dilute nitric acid was for the 
contrary (1950.) . Iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and cadmium 
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gave active circles with it, the hot metal being positive to the 
cold j all the results were very striking in the strength and 
permaaency of the electric current produced. 



1953. Several cases occur in which the hot metal becomes 
negative instead of positive^ as above ; and the principal cause 
of such an effect I have already adverted to (1918.). Thus 
with the solution of the sulphuret of potassium and zinc, ou 
the first immersion of the w ires into the hot and cold solution 
there was a pause, i. e. the galvanometer needle did not move 
at once, as in the former cases; afterwards a current gradually 
came into existence, rising in strength until the needle was de- 
flected 7if or 80°, the hot metal being negative tlirough the 
electrolyte to the cold metal, (Jadmiuni in the same solution 
gave also the first pause and then a current, tlic hot metal 
being negative ; but the effect was very small. Lead, hot, w\is 
negative, producing also only a feeble current. Tin gave the 
same result, but tlie current was scarcely sensible. 

1954. In dilute sulphuric acid. — Copper and zinc, after ha- 
ving produced a first positive effect at the hot metal, had that 
reversed, and a feeble current was produced, tlie liot metal 
being negative. Cadmium gave the same phenomena^ but 
stronger (1918.). ' 

1955. In dilute nitric acid. — Lead produced no effect at the 
first moment ; but afterwards an electric current, gradually 
increasing in strength, appeared, which Avas able to delieet the 
needle 20° or more, the hot metal being negative. Cadmium 
gave the same results as lead. Tin gave an uncertain result : 
at first the hot metal appeared to be a very little negative, it 
then became positive, and then again the current diminished^ 
and went down almost entirely. 



195(5. I cannot but view in these results of the action of heat, 
the strongest proofs of the dependence of the electric current 
in voltaic circuits on the cliemical action of the substances con- 
stituting these circuits : the results perfectly accord with the 
known influence of heat on chemical action. On the otlicr 
hand^ I cannot see how the theory of contact can take cogni 
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zance of them, except by adding new assumptions to those 
already composing it (1871.). How, for instance, can it ex- 
plain the powerful effects of iron in sulplmret of potassium, or 
in potassa, or in dilute nitric acid ; or of tin in potassa or sul- 
phuric acid ; or of iron, copper, tin, &c. in muriatic acid ; or 
indeed of any of the effects quoted ? That they cannot be due 
to thermo contact has been already shown by the results with 
inactive metals (1931. 1941.) ; and to these may now be added 
those of the active metals, silver and copper in dilute nitric 
acid, for heat produces scarcely a sensible effect in these cases. 
It seems to me that no other cause than chemical force 
(a very sufficient ouc)^ remains^ or is needed to account for 
them. 

1957. If it be said that, on the tliroiy of chemical excitement, 
the experiments prove either too much or not enough, that, in 
fact, heat ought to produce the same effect with all the metals 
that are acted on by the electrolytes used, then, I say, tliat 
that docs not follow. The force and other circumstruices of 
chemical affinity vary almost infinitely Avith the bodies cxliiljit- 
ing its action, and the added cfTect of heat upon the chemical 
affinity wonld, necessarily, partake of these variations. Che- 
mical action often goes on without any current being produced ; 
and it is well known that, in almost evcrv voltaic circuit, the 
chemical force lias to be considered as divided into that which 
is local and that which is current (11 20.) . Now heat frequently 
assists the local action nuich, and, sometimes, without appear- 
ing to be accompanied by any great increase in the mtens'ity of 
chemical affinity ; whilst at other times we are sure, from the 
chemical i)henomena, that it does affect the intensity of the 
force. The electric current, hoAvever, is not determined by the 
amount of action which takes place, but by the intensity of the 
affinities concerned ; and so cases may easily be produced, in 
which that metal exerting the least amount of action is never- 
theless the positive metal in a voltaic circuit; as with copper in 
weak nitric acid associated with other co])pcr in strong acid 
(1975.), or iron or silver in the same weak acid against copper 
in the strong acid (1996.). Many of those instances uhcrc the 
hot side ultimately becomes negative, as of zinc in dilute solu- 
tion o£ sulphuret of potassium (1953.), or cadmium and lead in 
dilute nitric acid (1955.)^ are of this nature; and yet the con- 
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ditions and result arc in perfect agreement with the chemical 
theory of voltaic excitement (1918.) . 

1958. The distinction between currents founded upon that 
difference of intensity which is due to the difference in force of 
the chemical action which is their exciting cause, is, I think, a 
necessary consequence of the chemical theory, and in 1834 I 
adopted that opinion^ (891. 908. 916. 988.). De la Hive in 
1836 gave a still more precise enunciation of such a principle*, 
by saying, that the intensity of currents is exactly proportional 
to the degree of affinity which reigns between the particles, the 
combination or separation of which produces the currents. 

1959. I look upon the question of the origin of the power in 
the voltaic battery as abundantly decided by the experimental 
results not connected with the action of heat (1824, &c . 1878, 
&c.) I. further view the results with heat as adding very strong 
confirmatory evidence to the chemical theory ; and the nume- 
rous questions which arise as to the varied results producedy 
only tend to show how important the voltaic circuit is as a 
means of investigation into the nature and prindples of chemical 
affinity (1967.). This truth has already been most strikingly 
illustrated by the researches of Dc la Rive made by means o£ 
the galvanometer, and the investigations of my friend Professor 
Daniell into the real nature of acid and other compound elec- 
trolytes*. 

Cases of two metals and one electrolyte ; one junction being 

heated, 

1960. Since heat produced such striking results with single 
metals^ I thought it ])robable that it might be able to affect the 
mutual relation of the metals in some cases, and even invert 
their order : on making circuits with two metals and electro- 
lytes, I found the folhjwing cases. 

1961. In the solution oF sitlpliurct of potassium, hot tin ia 
well positive to cold silver : cold tin is very slightly positive to 
hot silver, and the silver tlien rapidly tarnishes. 

1902. In tlie sohition of potassu, cold tin is fairly positive to 
hot lead, but hot tin is much more positive to cold lead. Also 

^ Philosophical Transactions, 1834, p. 428. 

* AmialeB de Ohimie, 189^ IxL p. 44 &o. 

* PhfloB^bioal Tnaisacti<ms, 1889, p. 97. 
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cold cadmium is positive to hot load, but hot cadniium is far 
more positive to cold had. In these cases, therefore, there 
are great dilTereuces produced by beat, but the metals still 
keep their order. 

1903. Ill dilute sulphuric acid, hot iron is well jjositive to 
cold tin, but liot tin is .still more positive to cold iron. Hot 
iron is a little positive to cold lead, and lujt leaii is very \)os\- 
tive to cold iron. These arc cases of the actual inversion of 
order ; and tin and lead may have their states reversed exactly 
in the same manner. 

1961. Ju dilute nitric acid, tin and iron, and iron and lead 
may have their states reversed, whichever is the hot metal being 
rendered positive to the other. If, when the iron is to be 
plunged into the heated side (1930.) the acid is only mode- 
rately warm, it seems at first as if the tin would almost over- 
power the iron, so boantifully can the forces be either balanced 
or rendered predominant on either side at pleasure. Lead is 
positive to tiu in both cases; but far more so when hot than 
when cold. 

1965. These cfFects show beautifully that, in many cases, 
when two difl'erent metals are taken, either can be made [)()si- 
tive to the other at pleasure, by acting on their chemical affi- 
nities ; though the contacts of the metals with each other (sup- 
posed to be an electromotive cause,) remain entirely uncJtanyed. 
They show the effect of licat in reversing or strengthening the 
natural dift'erences of the metals, according as its action is made 
to oppose or combine with their natural elu niical forces, and 
thus add further confirmation to tlie mass of evidence already 
adduced. , 

1966. There are here, as in the cases of one metal, some 
instances where the heat renders the metal more negative than 
it would be if cold. They occur, principally, in the solution of 
sulphuret of potassium. Thus, with zinc and cadmium, or zinc 
and tin, the coldest metal is positive. With lead and tin, the 
hot tin is a little positive, cold tin very positive. With lead and 
zinc, hot zinc is a little positive, cold zinc much more so. With 
silver and lead, the hot silver is a little positive to the lead, the 
cold silver is more, and well positive. In these cases the cur- 
rent is preceded by a moment of quiescence (1953.), during 
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which the choraical action at the hot metal reduces tlie efficacy 
of tlic electrolyte against it more tiiau attliccold metal^ and the 
latter afterwards shows its advantage. 

1967. Before conchidinjj^ these ohservations on tlie effects of 
heat, aud in reference to the probable utility of the voltaic cir- 
cuit in investigations of the intimate nature of chemical affinity 
(1959.), I will describe a result which, if confirmed, may lead 
to very important investigations. Tin and lead w ere conjoined 
and plunged into cold dilute sulphuric acid ; the tin was posi- 
tive a little. The same acid was heated, and the tin and lead 
having been perfectly cleaned, were reintroduced, then the lead 
was a little positive to the tin. So that a difference of tempe- 
rature not limited to one contact, for the two electrolytic con- 
tacts were always at the same temperature, caused a difference 
in the relation of these metals the one to the other. Tin and 
iron in dilute sulphuric add appeared to give a similar result; 
i. €. in the cold acid the tin was always positive, but with hot 
acid the iron was sometimes positive. The effects were but 
small, and I had not time to enter further into the investigation. 

1968. I trust it is understood that in every case, the pre- 
cautions as to very careful cleansing of the wires, the places of 
the ends, simultaneous immersion, observation of the first effects, 
&c., were attended to. 

f T. The exciting chemical force affected by dilution, 

1969. Another mode of affecting the chemical affinity of these 
elements of voltaic drcoits, the metals and adds, and also ap- 
plicable to the cases of such dicuits, is to vary the proportion 
of water present. Such variation is known, by the simplest 
diemical experiments, to affect very importantly the resulting 
action, and, upon the chemical theory, it was natural to expect 
that it would also produce some corresponding change in the 
voltaic pile. The effects observed by Avogadro and OErsted 
in 1823 are in accordance with such an expectation, for they 
found that when the same pair of metals was plunged in suc- 
cession into a strong and a dilute add, in certain cases an in- 
yermon of the current took placed In 1828 Be la Eive carried 
these and similar cases much further, especially in voltaic com- 

1 Annales de Ghlmie, 1823, xxii. p. 361. 
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binations of copper and iron witli lca(P. In 1827 Bccqucrcl* 
experimented Avitli one metal, copper, plnnged at its two extre- 
mities into a solution of tlie same substance (salt) of different 
streiiffths ; and in 1828 De la Hive' made many sneh experiments 
with one metal and a fluid in diffi-rent states of dilutiou,, wiiicU 
I think of very great importance. 

1970. The argument derivable from cllects of this kind ap- 
peared to me so strong tliat I worked out the facts to some ex- 
tent, and think the goiioial losults well worthy of statement. 
Dilution is the cireuiii.stanee which most generally exalts the 
existing action^ but how such a cireunistance should increase 
the electromotive force of mere contact did not seem evident to 
me, without assuming, as before (187 1.), exactly those influences 
at the points of contact in the various cases, which the prior 
results, ascertained by experiments, would require. 

1971. The form of apparatus used was the bent tube already 
described (1915.) fig. 7. The precautions ])eforc directed with 
the wires, tube, &c., were here likewise needful. But there 
were others also requisite, consecjuent upon the current pro- 
duced bv combination of water with acid, an effect which has 
been described long since by Beequerel but whose influence in 
the present researches requires exjilanatiou. 

1972. Figs. 9 and 10 represent the two arrangements of fluids, 
used, the part below m in the tubes being strong acid, and that 
above diluted. If the fluid was nitric acid and the platinum 
wires as in the figures, drawing the end of the wire D upAvards 
above la, or depressing it from above 7w downwards, eau.'-ed great 
changes at the galvanometer ; but if they were preserved quiet 
at any place, then the electro-current ceased, or very nearly 
so. Whenever the current existed it was from the weak to the 
strong acid through the liquid. 

1973. When the tube was arranged, as in fig. 9, with water 
or dilute acid on one side onlv, and the wires were immersed 
not more than one third of an inch, the effects were greatly 
diminished ; and more especially, if, by a little motion with a 
platinum wire, the acids had been mixed at m, so that the trans- 
ition from weak to strong was gradual instead of sudden. In 
such cases, even when the wires were moved, horizontally, in 

' Aunales de Chimie, 1828, xxxviL p. 234. ^ Ibid. 1827, xxxv. p. 120. 
* ibid. 132d, »ULYii. p. 240, 241. « Traits de TElectricit^, ii. p. 31. 
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the acid, the effect was so small as to be scarcely sensible, and 
not likely to be confounded with the chemical effects to be de- 
BCribcd hereafter. Still more surely to avoid such interference, 
an acid moderately diluted was used instead of water. The 
precaution was taken of emptying?, wasliiui;, and re-arranging 
the tubes with fresh acid after each experiment, lest any of the 
metal dissolved in one experiment should interfere with the 
results of the next. 

1974. I occasionally used the tube with dilute acid on one 
side only, fig. 9, and sometimes that with dilute acid on both 
sides, fig. 10. I will call the first No. 1. and the second No. 2. 



1975. In illustration of the p:eneral results I will describe a 
particular case. Em])loying tube No. 1. with strong: and dilute 
nitric acid^ and two copper wires, the wire in the dilute acid 
was powerfully positive to the one in the strong acid at the 
first moment, and continued so. By using tube No. 2. the gal- 
vanoraeter-nexKllc could be held stifHy in either direction, simply 
by simultaneously raising one wire and depressing the other, 
so that the first should be in weak and the second in strong acid; 
the former was always the positive piece of metal. 

197G. On repeating the experiments with tlie substitution of 
platinum, gold, or even palladium for the copper, scarcely a 
sensible effect was produced (1973.). 

1977. Stroiif/ anil dilute nitric acid^. — The following single 
metals beinij; eouipared with themselves in these acids, gave 
most })0wcrful results of the kind just described with copper 
(1975.) ; silver, iron, lead, tin, cadmium, zinc. The metal in 
the weaker acid was positive to that in the stronger. Silver is 
very changeable, and after some time tlie current is often sud- 
denly reversed, the metal in the strong acid becoming positive ; 
this again will change back, the metal in the weaker acid re- 
turning to its ])ositive state. AVith tin, cadmium, and zinc, 
violent action in the acid (juiekly supervenes and mixes all up 
together. Iron and lead show the aUernatious of state in the 
tube No. 2. as beautifully as copper (1975.). 

1978. Strong and dilute sulphuric acid. — I prepared an acid 

I The dilute add consisted of throe ydlumee of strong nitric acid and two 
Tolumes of irnter. 
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of 49 by weighty strong oil of yitriol^ and 9 of water^ giving a 
sulphuric acid with two proportious of water^ and arranged the 
tube No. 1. (1974.) with this and the strongest add. But as 
this degree of dilution produced very little eflfect with the iron^ 
as compared with what a much greater dilution effected^ I 
adopted the plan of putting strong acid into the tube^ and then 
adding a little water at the top at one of the sides, with the 
precaution of stirring and cooling it previous to the experiment 
(1978.) 

1979. With mm, the part of the metal in the weaker acid 
was powerfully positive to that in the stronger add. With 
copper^ the same result^ as to direction of the current, was 
produced ; but the amount of the effect was small. With silver, 
cadmium^ and zinc^ the difference was dther very small or un- 
steady^ or nothing; so that^ in comparison with the former 
cases^ the electromotive action of the strong and weak add 
appeared balanced. With lead and tin, the part of the metal in 
the strong add was paHHve to that in the weak add; so that 
they present an effect the reverse of that produced by iron or 
copper. 

1980. Strong and dUute muriatic acid. — used the strongest 
pure muriatic add in tube No. 1, and added water on the top 
of one side for the dilute extremity (1973.), stirring it a little 
as before. With silver, copper, lead, tin, cadmium, and sine, 
the metal in the strongest acid was positive, and the current in 
most cases powerful. With iron, the end in the strongest add 
was first positive : but shortly after the weak add side became 
positive and continued so. With palladium, gold, and plati- 
num, nearly insensible effects were the results. 

1981. Strong and iUhUe sokttion of caustic potassa, — With 
iron, copper, lead, tin, cadmium, and zinc, the metal in the 
strong solution was positive : in the case of iron slightly, in the 
case of copper more powerfully, deflecting the needle W to 88% 
and in the cases of the other metals very strongly. Silver, 
palladium, gold, and platinum, gave the merest indications 
(1978.) 

Thus potash and muriatic add are, in several respects, con- 
trasted with nitric and sulphuric adds. As respects muriatic 
acid, however, and perhaps even the potash, it may be ad- 
mitted that, even in their strongest states, they are not fairly 
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comparable to the very strong nitric and snlplraric adds, but 
rather to those adds when somewhat diluted (1985.). 



1982. I know it mav be said iu reference to the numerous 
changes with strong and dilute acids, that the results are the 
consequence of correspond in alterations in the contact force; 
but this is to change about the theory with the phenomena and 
with chemical force (1871. 193(). 1985. 2006. 201 i. 2063.) ; or 
it may be alleged that it is the contact force of the solutions 
produced at the metallic surfaces which, differing, causes dif- 
ference of cflect ; but this is to put the effect before the cause ' 
in the order of time. If the liberty of sliifting the point of 
efficacy from metals to fluids, or from one place to another, be 
claimed, it is at all events quite time that some definite state- 
ment and data resjyecting the active points (1808.) should be 
given. At present it is dithcult to lay hold of the contact 
theoiy by any argument derived from experiment, because of 
these uncertainties or variations, and it is in that respect in 
singular contrast with the definite expression as to the place 
of action which the chemical theory supplies. 

1983. All the variations which have been given are consistent 
with the extreme variety which chemical action under different 
circumstances possesses, but, as it still a[)pcars to me, are ut- 
terly incompatible with, what should be, the simplicity of mere 
contact action ; further they admit of even greater variation, 
which renders the reasons for the one view and against the other, 
still more conclusive. 

1984. Thus if a contact philosopher say that it is only the very- 
strongest acids that can render the part of the metals in it nega- 
tive, and therefore the efiect does not happen with muriatic acid 
or potash (1980. 1981.), though it docs with nitric and sulphuric 
adds (1977. 1978.) ; then the following result is an answer to 
such an assumption. Iron in dilute nitric acid, consisting of 
one volume of strong acid and twenty of water, is positive to 
iron in strong acid, or in a mixture of one volume of strong acid 
with one of water, or with three, or even with five volumes of 
water. Silver also, in the weakest of these acids, is positive to 
silver in any of the other four states of it. 

1985. Or if^ modifying the statement upon these results, it 
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should be said that diluting the acid at one contact always tends 
to give it a certain proportionate electromotive force, and there- 
fore diluting one side more than the other will still allow this 
force to come into play; then, how is it that with muriatic acid 
and potassa the eflect of dilution is the reverse of that w^hich 
has been quoted in the cases with nitric acid and iron or silver? 
(1977. 1984.) Or if, to avoid difficulty, it be assumed that each 
electrolyte must be considered apart, the nitric acid by itself, 
and the muriatic acid by itself, for that one may differ from 
another in the direction of the change induced by dilution, then 
how can the following results with a single acid be accounted for? 

1986. I prepared four nitric acids : 

A was yery strong pure nitric acid ; 

B was one volume of A and one volume of water; 

C was one volume of A and three volumes of water; 

D was one volume of A and twenty volumes of water. 
Experimenting with these adds and a metal, I found that cop- 
per in C add was positive to copper in A or D add. Nor was 
it the first addition of water to the strong add that brought 
about this curious relation, for copper in the B add was pod- 
tive to copper in the strong acid A, but negative to the copper 
in the weak add D : the negative effect of the stronger nitric 
I add with this metal does not therefore depend upon a very 
high degree of concentration. 

1987. Lead presents the same beautifal phenomena. In the 
C add it is positive to lead diher in A or D add : in B add it 
is positive to lead in the strongest, and negative to lead in the 
weakest add. 

1988. I prepared also three sulphuric adds : 
E was strong oil of vitriol ; 

F one volume of E and two volumes of water ; 

G one volume of E and twenty volumes of water. 
Lead in F was well negative to lead either in E or G. Copper 
in F was also negative to copper in E or G, but in a smaller 
degree. So here are two cases in which metals in an acid 
of a certain strcngtli arc negative to the same metals in the same 
acid, cither stronger or weaker, i used platinum wires ulti- 
mately in all these cases with the same acids to check the in- 
terference of the combination of acid and water (1973.) ; but 
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ihe results were then almost nothings and showed that the phe- 
nomena conH not be so accounted for. 

1089. To render this complexity for the contact theory still 
more complicated, we have further variations, in which, with 
the same add strong and diluted, some metals are positive in 
the strong acid and others in ihe weak. Thus tin in the 
strongest sulphuric acid £ (l988.) was positive to tin in the 
moderate or weak acids F and 6 ; and tin in the moderate 
acid F was positive to the same metal in G. Iron, on the con- 
trary, heiug in the strong add E was negative to the weaker 
adds F and G; and iron in the medium acid F was negative 
to the same metal in G. 

1990. For the purpose of understanding more distinctly what 
the contact theory has to do here, I will illustrate the case by 
a diagram. Let fig. 11 represent a drcle of metal and sulphu- 
ric add. If A be an arc of iron or copper^ and B C strong oil 
of vitriol, there will be no determinate current ; or if B C be 
weak add, there will be no such current ; but let it be strong 
add at B, and diluted at C, and an dectric current will run 
round A C B. If the metal Abe silver, it is equally indifferent 
with the strong and also with the weak acid^ as iron has been 
found to be as to the production of a current; but, besides that, 
it is indifferent with the strong acid at B and the weak acid at 
C. Now if the dilution of the electrolyte at one part, as C, 
had so far increased the contact electromotive force there, 
when iron or copper was present, as to produce the current 
found by experiment; surely it ought (consistently with any 
reasonable limitations of the assumption in the contact theory,) 
to have produce^ the same effect with silver : but there was 
none. Making the metal A lead or tin, the difficulty becomes 
far greater ; for though with the strong or the weak acid alone 
any cttcct of a determinate current is nothing, yet one occurs 
upon dilution at C, but now dilution must be supposed to 
weaken instead of strengthen the contact force, for the current 
is in the reverse direction. 

1991. Neither can these successive chann:os be referred to a 
fi^radual progrcssiou in the effect of diUitioiij dr pendent upon 
the order of the metals. For supposing dilution more favour- 
able to the electromotive force of the contact of an acid and a 
metal, in proportiou as the metals were in a certain order, as 
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for instance that of their efficacy in the voltaic hattery ; though 
such an assumption might seem to account for the gradual di- 
minution of effect from iron to copper, and from copper to 
silver^ one would not expect the reverse effects^ or those on 
the other side of zero, to appear by a return back to rach 
metals as lead and tin (1979. 1989.), but rather look for them 
in platinum or gold, which, however, produce no results of the 
kind (1976. 1988.). To increase still further this complexity, 
it appears, from what has been before stated, that on changing 
the acids the order must again be changed (198L); nay, more, 
that with the same acid, and merely by changing the propor- 
tion of dilution, such alteration of the order must take place 
(1986. 1988.). 

1992. Thus it appears, as before remarked (1982.), that to 
apply the theory of contact eleetromotive force to the &cts, 
that theory must twist and bend about with every variation of 
chemical action; and after aU, with every variety of contact, 
active and inactive, in no case presents phenomena independent 
of the active exertion of chemical fbroe. 

1993. As the influence of dilution and concentration was so 
strong in affecting the relation of different parts of the same 
metal to an acid, making one part either positive or negative to 
another, I thought it probable that, by mere variation in the 
strength of the interposed electrolyte, the order of metals when 
in acids or other solutions of uniform strength, might be 
changed. I therefore proceeded to experiment on that point, 
by combining together two metals, tin and lead, through the 
galvanometer (1915.) ; arranging the electrolytic solution in 
tube Ko. 1, strong on one side and weak on the other : im- 
mersing the wires simultaneously, tin into the strong, and lead 
into the weak solution, and after observing the effect, re-clean- 
ing the wires, re-arranging the fluid, and re-immersing the 
wires, the tin into the weak, and the lead into the atrong per- 
tion. Be la Bive has already stated* that inverdona take place 
when dilute and strong sulphuric acid is used; these I could 
not obtain when care was taken to avoid the eflfect of the in- 
vesting fluid (1918.) : the general statCTnent is correct, however, 
when 4kpp]ied to another add, and I think the evidence very 

* Aimales de Chinoe^ 1838, zzxvii 240. 
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impurtaut to the consideration of the great question of contact 
or chemical action. 

1991. Two metals in strong and weak solution of potash. — 
Zinc was positive to tin, cadmium, or lead, whether in the 
weak or strong sohition. Tin was positive to cadmium, either 
in wealv or strong alkali. Cadmium was positive to lead both 
ways, but most when in the strong alkali. Thus, though there 
were dijjerences in degree dependent on the strength of the 
solution, there was no inversion of the oixk r of the metals. 

1995. Two metals in strong cmd weak sulphuric acid. — 
Cadmium was positive to iron and tin both ways : tin was also 
positive to iron, copper, and silver; and iron was positive to 
copper and silver, whichever side the respective metals were 
in. Thus none of the metals tried could be made to pass the 
others, and so take a different order from that which they have 
in acid uniform in strength. Still there were great variations 
in degree; thus iron in strong acid was only a little positive to 
silver in weak acid, but iron in weak acid was very positive to 
silver in strong acid. Generally the metal, usually called ])o- 
sitive, was most positive in the weak acid; but that was not the 
case with lead, tin, and zinc. 

199G. Two inrtals in strong and weak nitric acid. — Here 
the degree of eliange produced l)y difierenee in the strength 
of tlie acid was so great, as to cause not merely ditference in 
degree, but inversions of the order of the metals, of tlie most 
striking nature. Thus iron and silver being in tube No. 2 
(19/4.), whichever metal was in the weak aeid was positive to 
the other in the strong aeid. It was merely recpiisite to raise 
the one and lower the other metal to make either positive at 
pleasure (1975.). Copper in weak acid was positive to silver, 
lead, or tin, in strong acid. Iron in w^cak aeid was positive to 
silver, eopjjer, lead, zinc, or tin, in strong acid. Lead in weak 
acid was positive to copi)er, silver, tin, cadmium, zinc, and iron 
in strong aeid. Silver in weak acid was positive to iron, lead, 
copper, and, though slightly, even to tin, in strong aeid. Tin 
in weak acid was positive to eoijper, lead, iron, zinc, and silver, 
and either neutral or a little positive to cadmium in strong 
acid. Cadmium in weak aeid is very positive, as might be ex- 
pected, to silver, copper, lead, iron, and tin, and, moderately 
80^ to zinc in the strong acid. When cadmium is in the strong 

VOL. II. a 
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acid it ii slightly positiTe to silver, copper^ and iron^ in weak 
add. Zinc in weak acid is yery positive to silyer, copper, lead, 
iron, tin, aud cadmium in strong acid : when in the strong add 
it is a little positiye to silver and copper in weak add. 

1997. Thus wonderful changes occur amongst the metals in 
circuits containing this acid, merely by the effect of dilution ; 
so that of the five metalsi silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin, any 
one of them can be made either positive or negative to any 
other, with the exception of silver positive to copper. The 
order of these five metals only may therefore be varied about 
one hundred different ways in the same acid, merely by the 
effect of dilution. 

1998. So also zinc, tin, cadmium, and lead ; and likewise 
zinc^ tin, iron, and lead, being groups each of four metals ; any 
one of these metals may be made either positive or negative 
to any other metal of the same group, by dilution of this acid. 



1999. But the case of variation by dilution msy, at regards 
the opposed theories^ be made even still stronger than any yet 
stated; for the same metab in the same add ol the same 
strength at the two sides may be made to change their order, 
as the chemical action of the add on each particular metal is 
affiected, by dilution, in a smaller or greater degree. 

2000. A voltaic association of iron and silver was dipped^ 
hotili metals at once, into the same strong nitric add : for the 
first instant, the iron was positive ; the moment after, the silver 
became positive, and continued so. A similar assodation of 
iron and silver was put into weak nitric acid, and the iron was 
immediately positive, and continued so. With iron and copper 
the same results were obtained, 

2001. These, therefore, are finally cases of such an inver- 
sion (1999.) ; but as the iron in the strong nitric acid acquires 
a state the moment after its immersion, wliich is proljably not 
assumed by it in the weak acid (1843. 1951. 2033.), and as the 
action on the iron in its ordinary state may be said to be, to 
render it positive to the silver or copjier, both in the strong or 
weak acid, \vc ^viil not endeavour to lorce the fact, but look to 
other metals. 

2002. Silver and nickel being associated in weak uitiic acid. 
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the nidnl was podtiTe ; being associated in strong niirie acid^ 
the nickeL was atill positive at the first moment^ but the silver 
iras finally positive. The nickel lost its snperiority tkrough 
the influence of an investing film (1918.) ; and though the effect 
might easily pass unobserved^ the case cannot be allowed to 
stands as fulfilling the statement made (1999.). 

2003. Copper and nickel were put into strong nitric acid; 
the copper was positive from the first moment. Copper and 
nickel being in dilute nitric acid, the nickel was slightly but 
clearly positive to the copper. Again zinc and cadmium in 
strong nitric acid: the cadmium was positive strongly to the 
zincj the same metals being in dilute nitric acid, tlie zinc was 
very positive to the cadmium. These I consider beautiful and 
unexceptionable cases (1999.) . 



2004. Thus the nitric add foznishes a most wondeifnl variety 
of effects when naed as the electiolyiac condnctor in voltaic 
circles ; and its difference from sulphuric add (1995.) or from 
potassa (1994.) in the phenomena consequent upon dilution, 
tend^ in conjunction with many preceding facts and arguments, 
to show that the electromotive force in a circle is not the con- 
sequence of any power in bodies generally^ belonging to them 
in classes rather than as individuals^ and having that simplicity 
of character which contact force has been assumed to have ; but 
one that has all the variations which chemical force is known to 
exhibit. 

2005. The changes occurring where any one of four or five 
metals, differing from each other as far as silver and tin, can 
be made positive or negative to the others (1997. 1998.), ap- 
pears to nic to shut out the probability that the contact of these 
metals with each other can produce the smallest portion of the 
effect in these voltaic arrangements j and then, if not there, 
neither can they be effective in any other arrangements; so 
that what has been deduced in that respect from former ex- 
periments (1829. 1833.) is confirmed by the present. 

2006. Or if the scene be sliifted, and it be said that it is the 
contact of the acids or solutions which, by dilution at one side, 
produce these varied changes (1874. 1982. 1991. 2014. 2060.), 
then how utterly unlike such contact must be to that of the 

G 2 
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numerous class of conducting solid bodies (1809. 1867.) ! and 
where, to give the assumption any show of support, is the case 
of such contact (apart from chemical action) producing such 
currents ? 

2007. That it cannot be an alteration of contact force by 
mere dilution at one side (2(X)().) is also shown by making? such 
a elianf^e, but using metals that arc chemically inactive in the 
electrolyte employed. Thus when nitric or sulphuric acids 
were diluted at one side, and then the strong and the weak 
parts connected by ])lullnum or gold (1976.), there was no 
sensible current, or only one so small as to be imimportant. 

2008. A still stronger proof is afforded by the following re- 
sult. I arranged the tid)e, fig. 9 (1972.), with strong solution 
of yt'llcjw sulpliuret of potassium (1812.) from A to w, and a 
solution consisting of one volume of the strong solution, with 
six of water from m to B. The extremities were then con- 
nected by i)hitinuni and iron in various ways; and when the 
first t ifct't (jf immersion was guarded against, including the first 
brief negative state of the iron (2019.), the etfeets were as fol- 
lows. Platinum being in A and in 13, that in A, or the strong 
solution, was very slightly positive, causing a permanent de- 
flection of 2°. Iron being in A and in B, the same result was 
obtained. Iron being in A and platinum in B, the iron was 
positive about 2° to the platinum. Platinum being in A and 
iron in B, the platinum was now positive to the iron by about 
2*. So that not only the contact of the iron and platinum 
passes for nothing, btit the contact of strong and weak solu- 
tion of this electrolyte with either iron or platiimm, is ine£Pcc- 
tual in producing a current. The current which is. constant is 
very feeble, and evidently related to the mutual position of the 
strong and weak solutions^ and is probably due to their gradual 
mixture. 

2009. The results obtained by dilution of an electrolyte 
capable of acting on the metals employed to form with it a 
voltaic circuit, may in some cases depend on making the acid a 
better electrolyte. It would appear, and would be expected 
from the chemical theory, that whatever circumstance tends to 
make the fluid a more powerful chemical agent and a better 
electrolyte (the latter being a relation purely chemical and not 
one of contact), favours the production of a determinate cur- 
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rent. Whatever the cause of the effect of dilution may be^ 
the resultB still tend to show how yaluahle the yoltaic circle 
will become as an investigator of the nature of chemical affinity 
(1959.). 

% vi. Diffei'ences in the order of the metallic elements of voltaic 

circles. 

2010. Another class of experimental arguments, bearing upon 
the great question of the origin of force in the voltaic battery, is 
supplied by a consideration of the different order in -which the 
metals appear as electromotors Avhen associated ^vith dirtereut 
exciting electrolytes. The nietah are usually arranged in a 
certain order : and it has been the habit to say, that a metal 
in the list so arranged is negative to any one above it, and 
positive to any one beneath it, as if (and indeed upon the con- 
viction that) they possessed a certain direct power one with 
anotlier. But in 1812 Davy showed inversions of this order in 
the case of iron and copper ^ (9^.); and in 1828 T)c la Rive 
showed many inversions in different cases'- (1877.) ; gave a 
strong contrast in the order of certain metals in strong and 
dihite nitric acid ^ ; and in objecting to Marianini's result most 
clearly says, that any order must be considered in relation only 
to that liquid employed in the experiments from which the 
order is derived*. 

2011. I have pursued this subject in relation to several so- 
lutions, taking the precautions before referred to (1917. &c.), 
and find that no such single order as tliat just referred to can be 
maintained. Thus niekel is negative to antimony and bismuth 
in strong nitric acid ; it is positive to antimony and bismuth in 
dilute nitric acid ; it is positive to antimony and negative to 
bismuth in strong muriatic acid ; it is positive to antimony and 
bismuth in dilute sulphuric acid ; it is negative to bismuth and 
antimony in potash ; and it is very negative to bismuth and 
antimony, either in the colourless or the yellow solution of 
sulphuret of potassium. 

2012. In further illustration of this sn])ject I will take ten 
metals, and give their order in seven diilcrent solutions. 

' Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 149. 

* Anuales du Chimie, 1828^ zxxviL p. 2^2. 

• Ibid. p. 236. * Ibid., p. 243. 
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Dilute nitric 


Diluto 
Bulphurio 
add. 


Muriatic acid. 


Strong nitrio 

•ok 


Solution of 


Ooloorieei 

bihydrocul- 
phuret of 
potaaaium. 


Tellowhydro-^ 
saJj^jUytof 


1. Silver. 

2. Copper. 

3. Antiipony. 

4. Bionuth. 

5. ViekeL 
«. Injn. 

7. Tin. 

8. Lead. 

9. Cadminm. 
ICZino. 


1. BilTar. 

2. Copper, 

3. Antimony. 

4. Bismuth. 
6. Nickel 

6. Iron. 

8. Lead. 

7. Tin. 

9. Cadmium, 
RZina 


Si AnthnoBj. 

1. Silver. 

5. NickeL 
■i. Biamath. 

2. Oopper. 

6. Iron. 
S. Lead. 

7. Tin. 

9t Cadmium. 
10.2iB0b 


fi. NiekeL 

1. Silver. 

8. Antimony. 

2, Copper. 
4. BitunutJi. 

6. Iron. 

7. Tin. 

8. Lead. 
lOi Zina 

9. Cadnioai. 


L Silver. 
6. Ni<^ 

3. Copper. 

6. Iron. 

4. Bismuth. 

8. Lead. 

3. Antimony. 

9. OadndiiBi. 

7. Tin. 
10. Zina 


6. Iron. 
B. Nickel. 
4. Biamuth. 

8. Lead. 
L Silver. 

9. Antimony. 
T.Tin. 

& Copper. 

91 Oadnimn. 


«, Iron. 
& NidceL, 

1. BOrer. 

T.Tin. 

9. Cadmium. 

Si Oopper. 



2013. The dilute nitric acid consisted of one volume stronsr 
acid and seven volumes of water ; the dilute sulphuric acid, of 
one volume strong acid and thirteen of water ; the muriatic 
acid, of one volume strong solution and one volume water. The 
strong nitric acid was pure, and of specific gravity T 18. Both 
fitrong and weak solution of potassa gave the same order. The 
yellow sulphuret of potassium consisted of one volume of strong 
solution (1812.) and five volumes of water. The metals are 
numbered in the order which they presented in the dilute acids 
(the negative above), for the purpose of showing, by the com- 
parison of these numbers in the other columns, the striking 
departures there, from this, the most generally assumed order. 
Iron is included, but only in its ordinary state : its place in 
nitric acid being given as that which it possesses on its first ' 
immersion, not that which it afterwards acquires. 

2014. The displacements appear to be most extraordinary, 
as extraordinary as those consequent on dilution (2005.) ; and 
thus show that there is no general ruling influence of fluid con- 
ductors, or even of acids, alkalies, &c. as distinct classes of 
such conductors, apart from their pure chemical relations. But 
how can the contact theory account for these results? To 
meet such facts it must be bent about in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, following all the contortions of the string of 
facts (1874. 1956. 1992. 2006. 2063.), and yet never showing a 
case of the production of a current by contact alone, 1. e. unac- 
companied by chemical action. 

2015. On the other hand, how simply does the chemical' 
theory of «citement of the current represent the facts ! as far 
as we can yet follow them they go hand in hand. Without 
chemical action, no current ; with the changes of chemical ac- 
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tion^ changes of current ; whilst the influence of the strongest 
cases of contact, as of silver and tin (1997.) with each other^ pass 
for nothing in the result. In further confirmation^ the exciting 
power does not rise^ hut fall^ by the contact of the bodies pio- 
duced^ as the chemical actions producing these decay or are 
exhausted ; the consequent result ])cing well seen in the effect 
of the investing fluids produced (1918. 1953. 1966.). 

2016. Thus^ as De la Kiye has said, any list of metals in 
their order si i on Id be eonstracted in reference to the exciting 
fluid selected. Further^ a zero point should be expressed in 
the series j for as the electromotive power may be either at the 
anode or cathode (2040. 2052.)^ or jointly at both, that sub- 
stance (if there be one) which is absolutely without any exci- 
ting action should form the zero point. The following may be 
given, by way o£ illustration, as the order of a few metals, and 
other substances in relation to muriatic acid : 

Peroxide of lead. 

Peroxide of manganese, 

Oxide of iron, 

Plumbago, 

Rhodium, 

Platinum, 

Gold, 

Antimony, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Zinc : 

in which plumbago is the neutral substance ; those in italics 
are active at the cathode, and those in Roman characters at the 
anode. The upper are of course negative to the lower. To 
make such lists as complete as they will shortly require to 
be, numbers expressive of the relative exciting force, counting 
fiN>m the zero point, should be attached to each substance. 

^ vii. Active voltaic circles and batteries without metallic 

contact. 

2017. There are cases in abundance of electric currents pro- 
duced by pure chemical action, but not one undoubted instance 
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of the production of a current hy pure contact. As I con- 
ceive the great question must now be settled by the weight of 
evidence^ rather than by simple philosoi)hic concloflionft (1789.), 
I propose adding a few observations and facts to show the 
number of these cases, and their force. In the Eighth Series 
of these Researches^ (April 1834) I gave the first experiment^ 
that I am aware of, in which chemical action was made to pro- 
duce an electric current and chemical decomposition at a 
distance, in a simple circuit, without any contact of metals 
(880, &c.) . It was further showTi, that when a pair of zinc and 
platinum plates were excited at one end of the dilute nitro- 
sulphuric acid (880.), or solution of potash (88 1.), or e?en in 
some cases a solution of common salt (885.), decompositions 
might be produced at the other end, of solutions of iodide of 
potassium (900.), protochloride of tin (901.), sulphate of soda, 
muriatic acid, and nitrate of silver (906.) ; or of the following 
bodies in a state of fusion : nitre, chlorides of silver and lead^ 
and iodide of lead (902. 906.) ; no metallic contact being al- 
lowed in any of the experiments. 

2018. I will proceed to mention new cases ; and first, those 
already referred to, where the action of a little dilute acid pro- 
duced a current passing through the solution of the sulphuret 
of potassium (1831.), or green nitrous aci^ (1844.), or the solu- 
tion of potassa (1854.) ; for here no metallic contact was allowed, 
and chemical action was the evident and only cause of the cur- 
rents produced. 

2019. The following is a table of cases of similar excitement 
and voltaic action, produced by chemical action without 
metallic contact. Each horizontal line contains the four sub- 
stanoes forming a circuit, and they are so arranged as to give 
the direction of the current, which was in all cases from left to 
right through the bodies as they now stand. All the combi- 
nationa set down were able to effect decomposition, and they 
are but a few of those which occurred in the course of the 
investigation. 

* PhUosopliicul Traoaactioiu, 1884) p. 426. 
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Iron. 
In». 
boB* 
Iron* 
Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 
Iron. 
In)B> 
Iroiia 
InMk 
Iron. 
Zinc. 
Ziuc 

CadmitmL. 
Cadmium. 



Lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

OoifpeR 

Copper. 

Copper. 

Copper. 

Silmr. 

8ilT«r. 

Silver. 

lin.. 



Dilute nitric acid. 
Dilute nitric add. 
DiluU' nitric acid. 
Dilut)- nitric acid. 
Dilute nitric acid. 
Dilute Huiphuric acid. 
Dilute sulphuric acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Dilute muriatic tad. 
Dilute moriatio acid. 
Solution of salt. 
Common water. 
Diiut4> nitric add. 
.M uriittic acid. 
Dilute nitric add. 
Muriatic acid. 
Dilute nitric add. 
If uriatic acid. 
Dilute nitric add. 
Muriatic acid. 
Strong aulphorio ndd. 
Strong aulphario MkL 
Bulphuret of poteadom. 
8ul|>huret of potaiaiain. 
Btroiig nitric add. 
Strong nitrio Mid. 
Btrong nitric add. 
Htrong nitrio add. 
Pulpliurct of I 

btroiig aulphorio add. 



PlatiiunD. 
Platinum. 

Platinum, 
riotiniun. 
Platinum. 
I Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum: 
Platinum. 
Platinum. 
Platinum: 
Platinum. 
Platannm. 
PlatumiB. 
Iron. 
Iron. 
IvoD. 
Iron. 
Iron. 
Inm. 
Iron. 
Iron. 
Inm. 
Copper. 



Sulph. of PotaMium(I812.) 
lieu nitric acid. 
Palt< nitric acid, atrong. 
G-ret-n nitriiua add. 
loiiidf of potaadi 
Suliihurt-t of pol 
Bed nitric add. 
Orecn nitrous aold. 
Red nitric add. 
Sulphuret of potaaaiam: 
Green nitrous add. 
Grei-n nitrous add. 
loilide of potasaium: 
ItKlide of potaasium. 
Iodide of potasaium. 
Iodide of potassium. 
Iodide of |>otas8iimi. 
Io<luie of potassium. 
Iodide of potaasium. 
Iodide of potaaaiam. 
Dilute aulphurio aoid. 
Dilute aulphurio 
Dilute nitrio aeU 
Iodide of. 
Dilute nilaie Mid. 
Iodide of patwrim. 
Dilute nitrio aoid. 
Iodide of rnfiirinni 

Dilute nitrio add. 
Dilute aulphorio Mid. 



Full current. 
Full 
Good. 
Vt-nr powerfiiL 
Full ourreot. 
FuU. 
Good. 

Uoat poirerfU, 

Good. 

GtKld. 

Moat powecftiL 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 



Strong. 
Strong, 
fowondi 

VerypowerftiL 



Strung. 
Good. 



2021. It appears to me probable that any one of the very 
numerous combinations which can be made out of the following 
Table, by taking one substance from each column and ar- 
ranging them in the order in which the columns stand, would 
produce a current without metallic contact, and that some of 
these currents would be very powerful. 



Rhodium 

Gold 

riiitiimm 

Palladiimi 

Silver 

Kickel 

Copper 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Cadmium 



c 9 



O 



C 

I- 

CO 

O 



tUD 



§ 1 

• 1-1 

0 (O 



I'SI 



Iron < 



'^Dilute niti io acid 
Dilute sulplmi ic acid 
Muriatic acid 
Solution of vegetable acids 
Iodide of potassium 
Iodide of zinc 
Solution of salt 
Many metallic solutions. 



2022. To these cases must be added the many in which one 
metal in a imiform acid gave currents when one side was heated 
(ld42j &c.). Also those in which one metal with an acid strong 
and diluted gave a cnnent (1977. &c.). 
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2023. In the cases -where by dilution of tlic acid one metal 
can be made cither positive or noj^ativc to another {1996, &o.), 
one half of the results sliould hv added to the above, cxf'ci)t 
that they are too strong ; for instead of proving that chemical 
action can produce a current without contact, they go to tlic 
extent of showing a total disregard of it, and production of the 
current against the force of contact, as easily as with it, 

2()2i. That it is easy to construct batteries without metallic 
contact was shown by Sir Humphry Davy in 1801 when he 
described various cfleetive arrangements including only one 
metal. At a later period Zamboni constructed a pile in which 
but one metal and one fluid was used*, the onlv diffcn'ence bcin*; 
extent of contact at the two surfaces. The following forms, 
which arc dependent upon the mere efl'cct of dilution, may be 
added to these. 

2025. Let a b, a b, a b, fig. 12, Plate III., represent tubes or 
other vessels, the parts at a containing strong nitric or sul- 
phuric acid, and the parts at b dilute acid of the same kind ; 
then connect these by wires, rods, or plates of one metal only, 
being copper, iron, silver, tin, lead, or any of those metals 
which become positive and negative by difference of dilution 
in the acid (1979. &c.)* Such an arrangement will give an 
clfccti\ c batterv. 

202G. If the acid used be the sulphuric, and the metal em- 
ployed be iron, the current produced will be in one direction, 
thus ^ — , through the part figured ; but if the metal be tin, 
the resulting current will be in the contrary direction, thus 

2027. Strong and weak solutions of potassa being emj)loycd 
in the tubes, then the single metals zinc, lead, copper, tin, and 
cadmium (1981.), will produce a similar battery. 

2028. If the arrangements be as in fig. 13, in which the vessels 

1, 3, 5, &c. contain strong sulphuric acid, and the vessels 

2, 4, 6, &c. dilute sulphuric acid ; and if the metals a, a, a, 
' arc tin, and bj b, b, are iron (1979.), a battery electric current 

wiU be produced in the direction of the anew. K the metals 

' Philoaopliical Transactions, 1801, p. 397. Also Joumala of the Royal 
stitution, 1802, p. ol ; and Nicholson's Journal, 8vo, 1802, vol. i. p. 144. 

^ Quarterly Journal of Science, viii, 177 ; or Annalea de Chimie, zi. 100. 
(1819.) 
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he cliangcd for each other, the acids remaining ; or the acida 
be changed, the metals remaining ; the direction of the current 
will be reversed. 

% viii. dotuiderations qf the sufficiency of chemical actum, 

2029. Thus there is no want of cases in wliich chemical 
action alone produces v(jltaic currents (2017.) ; and if we pro- 
ceed to look more closely to the correspoudcuce which ought 
to exist between the chemical action and the current produced, 
we find that the further we trace it the more exact it becomes; 
iu illustration of which the following cases will suffice. 

2030. Chemical action does evolve electricity. — This has 
been abundantly proved by Bccquerel and Dc la Rive. Bec- 
quercrs Ijeautiful voltaic arrangement of acid and alkali ^ is a 
most satisfactoiT proof that chemical action is abundantly suf- 
ficient to produce electric plicnoinena. A great number of 
the results described in the present papers prove the same 
statement. 

2031. Where chemical action has been, but diminishes or 
ceases, the electric current diminishes or ceases also. — The cases 
of tin (1882. 1881.),lead (1885.) , bismuth (1895.), and cadmium 
(1905.) in the solution of sulphuret of potassium, are excellent 
instances of the truth of this proposition. 

2032. Tf a piece of grain tin be put into strong nitric acid, it 
will generally oxcart no action, in consequence of the film of 
oxide which is formed upon it by the heat employed in the pro- 
cess of breaking it up. Then two platinum wires, connected 
by a galvanometer, may be put into the acid, and one of them 
pressed against the piece of tin, yet without producing an elec- 
tric current. If, whilst matters are in this position, the tin be 
scraped under the acid by a glass rod, or other non-conduct- 
ing substance capable of breaking the surface, the acid acts on 
the metal newly exposed, and produces a current ; but the 
action ceases in a moment or two from the formation of oxide of 
tin and an exhausted investing solution (1918.), and the cur- 
rent ceases with it. Each scratch upon the surface of the tin 
reproduces the series of phenomena. 

> Axmales do Ghunie, 1827, zxxv. p. 122. Hfaliotii^iie UnivezBelk^ 1888, 
xiv. 129, 171. 
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2(J33. The case of iron in strong nitric acid, which acts and 
produces a current at the first moment (IS 1.3. 1951. 2001,), 
but is by tliat action deprived of so niucli of its activity, both 
chemical and electrical, is also a case in point. 

2031. If lead and tin be associated in muriatic acid, the 
lead is positive at the first moment to the tin. The tin then 
becomes positive, and continues so. This change I attribute 
to the circumstance, that the chloride of lead formed [)artly 
invests that metal, and prevents the continuance of the action 
there; but the chloride of tin, bein;j^ far more soluble than that 
of lead, passes more readily into the solution ; so that action 
goes oa there, and the metal es^hibits a permaueut positive 
state. 

2035. The cllcct of the investing fluid already referred to in 
the cases of tin (191'.).) and cadmium (191S.)^ some of tlic results 
with two metals in hot and cold acid (19GG.), and those cases 
where metal in a heated acid became negative to the same 
metal in cold acid (1953, kc), arc of the sume kind. The 
latter can be beautifully illustrated by two pieces of lead in di- 
lute nitric acid : if left a short time, the needle stands nearly 
at 0°, but on heating either side, the metal there becomes 
negative 20^ or nuu'c, and continues so as long as the heat is 
continued. On cooling that side and heating the other, that 
piece of lead which before was ])ositive now becomes negative 
in turn, and so on for any number of times. 

2036. When the chemical act'toa changes the current changes 
also. — This is sliown by the cases of two pieces of the same 
active metal in the same fluid. Thus if two jueces of silver be 
associated in strong muriatic acid, first the one will be positive 
and then the other ; and the changes in the direction of the 
current will not be slow as if by a gradual action, but exceed- 
ingly sharp and sudden. So if silver and copper be associated 
in a dilute solution of sulphuret of potassium, the copper will 
be chemically active and positive, and the silver will remain 
clean ; until of a sudden the co])per will cease to act, the silver 
will l)ecome instantly covered with sulphuret, showing by that 
the commeneement of chemical action there, and the needle of 
the galvanometer will jump through 180°. Two pieces of silver 
or of copper in solution of sulphuret of potassium produce the 
same e^ect. 
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2037. If metals be used which are inactive in the fluids em- 
ploy ed^ and the latter undergo no change during the time, 
from other circumstances, as heat, &c. (1838. 1937.), th^ no 
currents, and of course no such alterations in direction^ are 
produced. 

2038. Where no chemical action occurs no current is pro- 
duced. — ^This in regard to ordinary solid conductors, is well 
known to be the case, as with metals and other bodies (1867.), 
It has also been shown to be true when fluid conductors (elec- 
trolytes) are used, in every case where they exert no chemical 
action, though such different siil)Nt:infTs as arid, alkalies and 
sulphuiets have been employed (184^^. 1853. 1^25. 1829.). 
These are very striking facts. 

2039. But a current will occur the moment chemical action 
commences, — ^This proposition may be well illustrated by the 
following experiment. Make an arrangement like that in fig. 
14 : the two tubes being charged with, the same pure, pale, 
strong nitric acid, the two platinum wires p p being connected 
by a galvanometer, and the wire %, of iron. The apparatus is 
only another form of the simple arrangement flg. 15, where, in 
imitation of a former experiment .(889.), two plates of iron and 
platinum are placed parallel, but separated by a drop of strong 
nitric acid at each extremity. Whilst in this state no current 
is produced in either apparatus ; but if a drop of water be added 
at b fig. 16, chemical action commences, and a powerful cur- 
rent is produced, though without metallic or any additional 
contact. To observe this with the apparatus, fig. 14, a drop 
of water was put in at 6. At first there was no chemical action 
and no electric current, though the water was there, so that 
contact with the water did nothing : the water and acid were 
moved and mixed together by means of the end of the wire 
« ; in a few mom^ts proper chemical action came on, the iron 
evolving nitrous gas at the place of its action, and at the same 
tune acquiring a positive condition at that part, and producing 
a powerful electric current. 

2040. JVhen the chemical action which either has or could 
have produced a current in one direction is reversed or undone, 
the current is reversed for undone) also. 

2041. This is a principle or result which most strikingly 
confirms the chemical theory of voltaic excitement, and is 
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illustrated by many important facts. Volta in tlio year 1802', 
showed tliat crystallized o.vidc of niai/f/a/irsr was liijrlily nc<::a- 
tivc to zinc and similar metals, givin«r, according to his theory, 
cleetrieity to the zinc at the point of contact. IJecqnercl 
■worked carefully at this subject in 1835*, and came to the con- 
clusion, but reservedly expressed, that the facts were favourable 
to the theon' of contact. Tn the following year De la Kive 
examined tlic subject', and shows, to my satisfaction at least, 
that the [)ero.\ide is at the time undergoing chemical change 
and losing oxygen, a change perfectly in accordance with the 
direction of tlie current it ])roduces. 

2012. The peroxide associated with platinum in the green 
nitrous acid originates a current, and is negative to the plati- 
num, at the same time giving up oxygen and converting the 
nitrous acid into nitric acid, a change easily shown by a com- 
mon chemical experiment. In nitric acid the oxide is negative 
to platinum, but its negative state is much incrciiscd if a little 
alcohol be added to the acid, that body assisting in the reduc- 
tion of the oxide. When associated with platinum in solution of 
potash, the addition of a httle alcohol singularly favours the 
increase of the current for the same reason. "When the per- 
oxide and platinum arc associated with solution of sulplmrct 
of ])otassium, the peroxide^ as might have been expected^ is 
strongly negative. 

2013. In 1835 M. Muncke* observed tlie striking power of 
peroxide of lead to produce phenomena like those of the per- 
oxide of manganese, and these M. de la Hive in 1836 immedi- 
ately referred to corresponding chemical changes'. M. Schoen- 
bein does not admit this inference, atul bases his view of 
" currents of tendency " on the phenomena ])resented by this 
body and its non-action with nitric acid*"'. !My own results 
confirm those of M. de la Rive, for by direct experiment I find 
that the jjcroxidc is acted upon by such bodies as nitric acid. 
Potash and pure strong nitric acid boiled on peroxide of lead 
readily dissolved it, forming protouitrate of lead. A dilate 

i AimalM de Olumie, 1802, zL SS4. * Ibid. 1836^ Iz. 164, 171. 

' Ibid. 183C, l.xi. 40 ; and Biblioth^ue Universelle, 1830, i. 152, 158. 
* Biblioth^que rniverselle, 3836, i. 100. ' Ibid. 1?^30, i. 102, 154. 

" rhil<is( >phical Magazine, 1838, zii. 220, 311 j and Bibliotlie^ue Uuiveisellei 
1838, xiv. 1-35, 
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idtiic add was made and divided into two portions ; one was 
tested hy a solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and showed no 
signs of lead : the other was mingled with a little peroxide of 
lead (1822.) at common temperatures^ and after an hour fil- 
tered and tested in the same manner, and found to contain 
plenty of lead. 

2044. The peroxide of lead is negatiTO to platinum in solu- 
tions of common salt and potash, bodies which might be sup- 
posed to exert no chemicid action on it. But direct experi- 
ments show that they do exert sufficient action to produce aU 
the effects. A .circumstance in further proof that the current 
in the voltaic circoit formed by these bodies is chemical in its 
origin, is the rapid depression in the force of the current pro- 
duced, after the first moment of immersion. 

2045. The most powerful arrangement with peroxide of lead, 
platinum, and one fluid, was obtained by using a solution of 
the yellow sulphuret of potassium as the connecting fluid. A 
convenient mode of making such experiments was to form the 
peroxide into a flne soft paste with a little distilled water, to 
cover the lower extremity of a platinum plate uniformly with 
this paste, using a glass rod for the purpose, and making the 
coat only thick enough to hide the platinum wdl, then to dry 
it well, and flnally, to compare that plate with a clean platinum 
plate in the electrolyte employed. Unless the platinum plate 
Were perfectly covered, local electrical currents (1120.) took place 
which interfered with the result. In this way, the peroxide is 
easily shown to be negative to platinum either in the solution 
of the sulphuret of potassium or in nitric acid. Ked-lead gave 
the same results in both these fluids. 

2046. But using this sulphuretted solution, the same kind 
of proof in support of the chemical theory could be obtained 
from protoxides as before from the peroxides. Thus, some 
pure protoxide of lead, obtained from the nitrate by heat and 
fusion, was applied on the platinum plate (2045.), aiid found to 
be strongly negative to inetuUic platinum in the solution of 
sulphuret of potassium. "White lead applied in the same 
manner was also found to acquire the same state. Eitiicr of 
tliese bodies when compared with platinum in dilute nitric acid 
was, on the contrary, very positive. 

2047. The same cit'cct is well shown by the action of oxidized 
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iron. If a plate of iron be oxidized by heat so as to give an oxide 
of such ag|j;regation and condition as to be acted on scarcely or 
not at all by the solution of sulphuret^ then there is little or no 
current^ sndi an oxide being as platinum in the solution (1840.). 
But if it be oxidised by exposure to air, or by being wetted 
and dried; or by being moistened by a little dilute nitric or 
sulphuric acid and then washed, first in solution of ammonia 
or potassa, and afterwards in distOled water and dried; or if it 
be moist^ed in solution of potassa, heated in the air, and then 
washed well in distilled water and dried ; such iron associated 
with platinum and put into a solution of the sulphuret will pro- 
duce a powerful current imtil all the oxide is reduced, the iron 
durioi; the whole time being negative. 

2048. A piece of rusty iron in the same solution is power- 
fully negatiye. So also is a platinum plate with a coat of pro- 
toxide, or peroxide, or native carbonate of iron on it (2045.). 

2049. This result is one of those effects which has to be 
guarded against in the experiments formerly described (1826. 
1886.). If what appears to be a dean plate of iron is put into 
a dilute solution of the sulphuret of potassium, it is first nega- 
tive to platinum, then neutral, and at last generally feebly po- 
sitive ; if it be put into a strong solution, it is first negative, 
and then becomes neutral, continuing so. It cannot be cleansed 
so perfectly with sand-paper, but that when immersed it will 
be negative^ but the more recently and well the plate has been 
cleansed, the shorter time does thji3 state continue. This effect 
is due to the instantaneous oxidation of the sur&ce of the 
iron during its momentary exposure to the atmosphere, and 
the after reduction of this oxide by the solution. Nor can this 
be considered an unnatural result to those who consider the 
characters of iron. Pure iron in tlie form of a sponge takes 
fire spontaneously in the air ; aud a plate recentiy cleansed, if 
dipped into watOT, or breathed upon, or only exposed to the 
atmosphere, produces an instant smeU of hydrogen. The thin 
film of oxide which can form during a momentary ^posure 
is, therefore, quite enough to account for the electric current 
produced. 

2050. As a further proof of the truth of these explanations, 
I placed a plate of iron under the surface of a solution of the 
sulphuret of potassium, and rubbed it there with a piece of 
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wood wliicli bad been soaking for some time in the same sul- 
phuret. The iron was then neutral or very slightly positive 
to platinum eonnected witli it. Whilst in connecti(m with the 
platinum it was again rubbed with the wood so as to acquire a 
fresh surface of contaet ; it did not bocomc negative^ but con- 
tinued in the least degree positive, showing that the former 
negative current was only a temporary result of the coat of 
oxide which the iron had acquired in the air. 

2051. Nickel aj)pears to be subject to the same action as 
iron, though in a much slighter degree. All the circumstances 
were parallel, and the proof applied to iron (2050.) was applied 
to it also, with the same result. 

2052. So all these phenomena with protoxides and peroxides 
agree in referring the current produced to chemical action ; 
not merely by showing that the current depends upon the ac- 
Hon, but also tiiat the direction of the current depends upon 
the direction which the chemical affinity determines the exd* 
ting or electromotive anion to take. And it ia I think, a most 
striking drcumstance, that these bodies, which when they can 
and do act chemically produce currents, have not the least 
power of the kind when mere contact only is allowed (1869.), 
though they are excellent conductors of electricity, smd can 
readily can y the currents formed by other and more effectual 
means. 



2053. With such a mass of evidence for the efficacy and 

sufficiency of chemical action as that which has been given 
(1878. 2052.) ; with so many current circuits without metallic 
contact (2017.) and so many non-current circuits with (18G7.) ; 
what reason can there be for referring the effect in the joint 
cases where both chemical action and contact occur, to contact, 
or to anything but the chemical force alone ? Such a reference 
appears to me most unphilosophical : it is dismissing a proved 
and active cause to receive in its place one which is merely 
hypothetical. 

^ ix. ThermO'electric evidence, 

2064. The phenomena presented by that most beautiful dis- 
covery of Seebeck, thermo-electricity, has occasionally and, 

▼OL. II. H 
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also, recently been adduced in proof of the electromotive influ- 
ence of contact amongst the metals, and such like solid con- 
ductors' (1809. 1867.). A very brief consideration is, I think, 
sufficient to show how little support these phenomena give to 
the theory in question. 

2055. If the contact of metals exert any exciting influence 
in the voltaic circuit, then we can hardly doubt that thermo- 
electric currents are due to the same force; i. e. to disturb- 
ance, by local temperature, of the ])alanced forces of the dif- 
ferent contacts in a metallic or similar circuit. Those who 
quote tlicrmo cflccts as proofs of the effect of contact must^ of 
course, admit this opinion. 

205G. Admitting contact force, wc may then assume that 
Beat cither increases or diminishes the electromotive force of 
contact. For if in fig. 16. A be antimony and B bismuth, heat 
applied at causes a current to pass in the direction of the 
arrow : if it be assumed that bismuth in contact with antimony 
tends to become positive and the antimony negative, then heat 
diminishes the eilcct ; but if it be supposed that the tendency 
of bismuth is to become negative, and of antimony positive, 
then heat int rcasc s the elTect. How we are to decide which 
of these two views is the one to be adopted, docs not seem to 
me clear ; for nothing in the thermo-eleetric phenomena alone 
can settle the point by the galvanometer. 

2057. If for that purpose we go to the yoltaic cireuit, there 
the situation of antimony and bismuth yaries according as one 
or another fluid conductor is used (2012.). Antimony, being 
negative to bismuth with the acids, is positive to it with an al- 
kali or sulphuret of potassium ; still we find they come nearly 
together in the midst of the metallic series. In the thermo 
series, on the contrary, their position is at the extremes , being 
as different or as much opposed to each other as they can be. 
This (lilfcrenco was long ago pointed out by Professor Gum- 
ming^ : how is it consistent with the contact theory of the vol- 
taic pile ? 

2058. Again, if silver and antimony form a thermo circle 
(fig. 17.), and the junction x be heated, the current there is 

^ See Feolmfii^i mnds. Philofloplikal Ibga^e, 183d, xiii. p. 206. 
* Amiabi of Fbiloeophy, 1828, yi. 177. 
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from the silver to the antimony. If silver and bismuth form a 
thcrmo scries {^^. 18.), and the junction x be heated, the cur- 
rent is from the bismuth to the silver ; and assuming that heat 
increases the force of contact (2056.), these results will give 
the direction of contact force between these metals, antimony 
— . silver, and bismuih — ^silver. Eut in the voltaic scries 
the current is from the silver to ])oth tlie antimonv and bismuth 
at their points of contact, whenever dilute sulphuric or nitric 
acid, or strong nitric acid, or solution of potassa (2012.) are 
used; so that metallic contact, like that in the thermo circle, 
can at all events have very little to do here. In the yellow sul- 
phuret of potassium the current is from both antimony and bis- 
muth to the silver at their contacts, a result equally inconsistent 
with the thermo effect as the former. When the colourless 
hydrosulphuret of potassium is used to complete the voltaic 
circle, the current is from bismuth to silver, and from silver to 
antimony at their points of contact ; whilst, with strong muri- 
atic acid, precisely the reverse direction occurs, for it is from 
silver to bismuth, and from antimony to silver at the junc- 
tions. 

2059. Again ; — by the heat scries copper gives a current to 
gold ; tin and lead give currents to copper, rhodium, or gold j 
zine gives one to antimony, or iron, or even plumbago ; and 
bismuth gives one to nickel, cobalt, mercury, silver, ])alladinm, 
gold, ])latiiumi, rhodium, and plumbago ; at the point of con- 
tact between the metals : — currents which are just the reverse 
of those produced by the same metals, when formed into vol- 
taic circuits and excited by the ordinary acid solutions (2012.). 

20G0. These, and a great number of other discrepancies, 
appear by a comparison, according to theory, of thermo con- 
tact and voltaic contact action, which can only be accounted 
for by assuming a specific effect of the contact of water, acids, 
alkalies, sulphurets, and other exciting electrolytes, for each 
metal ; this assumed contact force being not only unlike ther- 
mo-raetallie contact, in not possessing a balanced state in the 
complete circuit at uniform temperatures, but, also, having no 
relation to it as to the order of the metals employed. So bis- 
muth and antimony, which are far apart in thermo-electric 
order, must have this extra character of acid contact very 
greatly developed in an opposite direction as to its result, to 

u 2 
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render tlicm only a feeble voltaic combination with each other : 
and witli respect to silver, which stands between tin and zinc 
thermo-electrically^ not only mnst the same departure be re- 
quired, but how prroat must the effect of this, its incongruous 
contact, be, to overcome so completely as it does, and even 
powerfully reverse the differences which the metals (according 
to the contact theory) tend to produce ! 

20G1. In further contrast with such an assumption, it must 
be remembered that, though the series of thermo-electric 
bodies is different from the usual voltaic order (2012.), it is 
perfectly consistent with itself, i. e. that if iron and antimony 
be weak with each other, and bismuth be strong with iron, it 
will also be strong with antimony. Alao that if tiie electric 
ciineiit pass from bismuth to rhodiiim at the hot junction, and 
also from rhodium to antimony at the hot junction, it wiU pass 
far more powerfully from bismuth to antimony at the heated 
junction. To be at all consistent with this simple and true re- 
lation, sulphuric add should not be strongly energetic with 
iron or tin and weakly so with silver, as it is in the Toltaic cir- 
cuit, since these metals are not &r iqpart in the thermo series : 
nor should it be nearly alike to platinum and gold voltaically, 
aince they are far apart in the thermo series. 

2062. Finally, in the thermo circuit there is that relation to 
heat which shows that for every portion of electric force evol- 
ved, there is a corresponding change in another force, or form 
of force, namely heat, able to account for it j this, the united 
experiments of Seebeck and Peltier have ahown. But contact 
force is a force which has to produce something from nothing, 
a result of the contact theory which can be better stated a little 
further on (2069. 2071. 2073.). 

2063. What evidence then for mere contact excitement, de- 
rivable from the facts of thermo-electricity, remains, since the 
power must thus, be referred to the acid or other electrolyte 
used (2060.) and made, not only to vary uncertainly for each 
metal, but to vary also in direct conf omiity with the variation 
of chemical action (1874. 1956. 1992. 2006. 2014.) ? 

2064. The CQntact theorist seems to consider that the advo- 
cate of the chemical theory is called upon to account for the 
phenomena of thermo-electricity. I cannot perceive that See- 
beck's circle has any relation to the voltaic pile, and think that 
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tlie researches of Becquerel^ are quite sufficient to authoiixe 
that conclusion. 

% X. Improbable nature of the assumed contact force. 

2065. I have thus given a certain body of experimental evi- 
dence and consequent conclusions, which seem to me fitted to 
assist in the elucidation of the disputed pointy in addition to 
the statements and arguments of the great men who have al- 
ready advanced their results and opinions in favour of the 
chemical theory of excitement in the voltaic pile, and against 
that of contact. I will conclude by adducing a further argu- 
ment founded upon the, to me, unphilosophical nature of the 
force to which the phenomena are^ by the contact theory, re- 
ferred. 

206G. Tt is assumed by tlie theory (1802.) that where two 
dissimilar metals (or rather bodies) touch, the dissimilar parti- 
cles act on each otlier, and induce opposite states. I do not 
deny this, but on the contrary think, that in many cases such 
an ellect takes place between contiguous iiarticles ; as for in- 
stance, preparatory to action in common chemical phenomena, 
and also preparatory to that act of cliemical combination which, 
in the voltaic circuit, causes the current (1738. 1743.). 

2067. But the contact theory assumes that these ])articles, 
which have thus by their mutual action acquired opposite elec- 
trical states, can discharge these states one to the other, and 
yet remain in the state they were first in, being i/i every point 
entirely unchanged by what has previously taken place. It as- 
sumes also that the particles, being by their muiual action i cu- 
dered plus and minus, can, whilst under this inductive action, 
discharge to particles of like matter with themselves and so 
produce a current. 

2068. This is in no respect consistent vith known actions. 
If in relation to chemical phenomena we take two substances, 
as oxygen and hydrogen, we may conceive that two particles, 
one of each, being placed together and heat applied, they in- 
duce contrary states in their opposed surfaces, according, per- 
haps, to the -new of Berselius (1739.), and tiiat these states 
becoming more and more exalted end at last in a mutnal dis- 

1 AimslM de OhuuMy 1829^ zlL 866. zItL 276. 
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chaige of the forces, the particles being ultimately found com- 
bined, and unable to repeat the efPect. Whilst they are under 
induction and before the final action comes on, they cannot 
spontaneously lose that state ; but by removing the cause of 
the increased inductive eSect, namely the heat, the effect itself 
can be lowered to its first condition. If the acting particles 
are involved in the constitution of an electrolyte, then they 
can produce current force (921. 924.) proportionate to the 
amount of chemical force consumed (868.). 

20G9. But the contact thcorj^, which is oblip^cd, according 
to the facts, to admit that the acting particles arc not cliiiiigcd 
(1802. 2067.) (for otlierwisc it would be the chemical theory), 
is constrained to admit also, that the force which is able to 
make two particles assume a certain state in respect to each 
other, is unable to make them retain, that state ; and so it vir- 
tually denies the great principle in natural 7)]iilosophy, that 
cause and effect arc equal (2071.). If a particle of platinum 
by contact with a particle of zinc willingly gives of its own 
electricity to the zinc, because this by its presence tends to 
make the platinum assume a negative state, why should the 
particle of platinum take electricity from any other particle of 
platinum behind it, since that would only tend to destroy the 
vcrj' state which the zinc has just forced it into? Such is not 
the case in common induction ; (and ^NTarianini admits that the 
effect of contact may take place tlirough air and measurable 
distances') ; for there a ball rendered negative by induction, 
will not take electricity from surrounding bodies, however tho- 
roughly we may uninsulate it ; and if we force electricity into 
it, it will, as it were, be spurned back again with a power equi- 
valent to that of the inducing body. 

2070. Or if it be supposed rather, that the zinc particle, by 
its inductive action, tends to make the platinum particle posi- 
tive, and the latter, being in connection with the earth by other 
platinum jDarticlcs^ calls upon them for electricity, and so ac- 
quires a positive state ; Avliy should it discharge that state to 
the zinc, tiie very substance, which, making the 2)latinum assume 
that condition^ ought of course to be able to sustain it ? Or 

» Memorie d«Dft SocM Itdisoa in Modena, 18S7, zzi. 232, 233, &e. 
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again, if the zinc tends to make the platinum particle positive, 
why should not electricity to the platinum from the zinc, 
which is as much in contact with it as its neighbouring platinum 
particles are ? Or if the zinc particle in contact with the plati- 
num tends to become positive, why does not electricity flow to 
it from the zinc particles behind, as well as from the platinum^ ? 
There is no sufficient probable or philosophic cause assigned 
for the p,ssumed action ; or reason given why one or other of 
the consequent effects above mentioned should not take |)tace : 
and, as I have again and again said, I do not know of a single 
fact, or case of contact current, on whieh, in the absence of 
such probable cause, the theory can rest. 

2071. The contact theory assumes, in fact, that a force 
which is able to overcome powerful resistance, as for instance 
that of the conductors, good or bad, through which the current 
passes, and that again of the electrolytic action where bodies 
are decomposed by it, can arise out of nothing ; that, without 
any change in the acting matter or the consumption of any ge- 
nerating force, a current can be produced which shall go on for 
ever against a constant resistance, or only be stopped, as in the 
voltaic trough, by the ruins which its exertion has heaped up 
in its own course. This would indeed be a creation of power, 
and is like no other force in nature. We have many i)rocesses 
hy which the form of the power may be so changed that an ap- 
parent conversion of one into another takes place. So we can 
change chemical force into the electric current, or the current 
into cheniical force. The beautiful experiments of Scebeck 
and Peltier show the convertibilitv of heat and electricitv : and 
others by (Ersted and myself show the eonvcrtibility of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. But in no cases, not even those of the 
Gymnotus and Torpedo (171K).), is there a pure crcati(jn of 
force ; a production of power without a corresponding exhaus- 
tion of something to supply it*. 

^ I have spoken, for simplicity of expression, as if one metal were active and 
the other panive in bringing about tiiese indnoed etatesy and not^ as the theory 
impliea, as if wHx were mutually anlgect to the odier. But this makes no 

difference in the toxce of the argument ; whilst an endeavour to state fully 
the joint changes on both sides, would rather have obscui'ed the objections 
which arise, and which yet are equally strong in either view. 
' {Note, March 29, 1840.) — regret that 1 was not before aware of most 
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2072. It should ever be rcmcmlx^rcd that tlie chemical theoiy 
sets out with a power the existence of which is prc-provetl, and 
then follows its variations, rarely assuming anything which is 
not sujjportcd by some eorrcspoiicling simple chemical fact. 
The contact theory sets out with an assumption, to which it 
adds others as the cases require, until at last the contact force, 
instead of being the firm unchangeable thing at first supposed 
hjr Volta, is as variable as chemical force itself. 

2073. Were it otherwise than it is, and were the contact tiie- 
ory tme^ then, as it appears to me, the equality of caase and 
effect must he denied (2069.). Then would the perpetual mo- 
tion also be true j and it would not be at aU difficult, upon the 
first given case of an electric current by contact alone, to pro- 
duce an electro-magnetic arrangement, which, as to its principle, 
would go on producing mechanical effects for ever. 

Royal ItutUtfHm, 
December 26, 1839. 

Note. 

2074. In a former series (925, &c.) I have said that I do not 
think any part of the electricity of the voltaic pile is due to the 

important evidence for this philosophical argument, consisting of the opinion 
€i Br. Roget, given in liis Treatise on Galvanism in the Library of XJsefiil 
EiDowledge, date of which is January 1829. Br. Boget is^ upon the facta 

of the science, a supporterof the chemical theory of excitation ; hut tbo striking^ 
pafisage I desire now to refer to, is the following, at § llo. of tho article 
Galvanism. Speaking of tlio voltaic theory of contact, he .?ays, " Wen^ any 
further reasoning necessary to overthrow it, a forcible argument might be 
dsawn from the folio wing ooiMideKBtion. If there oonld exist a pow«r havhig 
tiie properly aaeiibed to it by the hypothede, namefy, that of gpiving ocmtinual 
impnUe to a fluid in one constant direction, without heing exhansted by its 
own action, it wotiM diffor espontially from all the other kno-wTi powers in 
nature. All liie powers and sources of nuition, with the operatioii of which 
we are acquainted, when producing their peculiar cilectij, ait; expended iu the 
same proportion as Ihoae efltecta are produced ; and hence aiiaee the impoafli- 
hility of obtaining by their agency a perpetual eflect ; or, in other worda, a 
perpetual motion. Butthe electrouu)tive force ascribed by Vldta to the metals 
when in contact is a force which, as long as a free course is allowed to tlio 
electricity it sets in motion, is never expanded, and continues to be excited 
with undiminished power, in the production of a never-ceasing effect. Against 
Ihe truth of such a supposition, the probalnlities are all but infinite.' ~iZ(^. 
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combinatioa of the oxide of zinc with the sulphuric acid usedj 
and that I agreed so far with Sir Humphry Davy in thinking 
that acids and alkalies did not in combining eTolye electricity 
in large quantity when tliev were not parts of electrolytes. 

This I woultl correct ; for I think that Becquerel's pile is a 
perfect proof that when acid and alkali combine an electric 
current is produced ^ 

I perceive that Dr. Mohr of Cohlentz appears to have shown 
that it is only nitric acid which amongst acids can in combining 
with alkalies produce an electric current*. 

For myself, I had made exception of the liydracids (929.) on 
theoretical grounds. I had also udinitted that oxyacids when 
in solution mi^lit iu such cases produce small currents of elec- 
tricity (928. and Note.) ; and Jacobi says that in Bccqnercl's 
improved acid and alkaline j)ile, it is not above a thirtieth 
part of the whole power which appears as current, lint I now 
wish to say^ that though in the voltaic battery^ dependent for 
its power on the oxidizement of zine^ I do not think that the 
qiiaiitity of electricity is at all increased or affected by the com- 
bination of the oxide with the acid (933. 945.), still the latter 
circumstance cannot go altogether for nothing. The researches 
of Mr. DanicU on the nature of compound electrolytes^ ties to- 
gether the elcctrolyzatiou of a salt and the water in which it is 
dissolved, in such a manner as to make it almost certain that, 
in the corresponding cases of the formation of a salt at the 
place of excitement in the voltaic circuit, a similar connection 
between the water and the salt formetl must exist : and I have 
little doubt that the joint action of water, acids, and bases, 
in Beccpierel's battery, in DaniclFs clectrolyzations, and at the 
zinc in the ordinary active pile, are, in principle, closely con- 
nected together. 

^ Bibliotheque Universello, ISnS, xiv. 129, 171. Oomptes BendttS, L p. 465. 

Annales do Cbimie, 1827, xxxv. 122. 

^ I'Lilosophical Magazine, 1838, idii. p. 382 j or Foggendorf's Auualen, 

« Fhilofloplucal TkaiuBctbiia, 1889, p. 97. 
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EIGHTEENTH SERIES. 
Bttseived Januaiy EBbrany 2, 1848. 

§ 25. On the electricity evolved by thefrictum of water and 
steam against other bodies, 

2075. Two years ago an experiment W9» described by Mr. 
Armstrong and others in which the issue of a stream of high 
pressure steam into the air produced abundance of electricity. 
The source of the electridty was not ascertained, but was sup- 
posed to be the evaporation or change of state of the water, and 
to have a direct rehition to atmospheric electricity. I have at 
various times since May of last year been workhig upon the 
subject, and though I percdve Mr. Armstrong has, in recent 
communications, anticipated by publication some of the fiicts 
which I also have obtained, , the Boyal Society may still perhaps 
think a compressed account of my results and conduaions, 
which include many other important points, worthy its atten« 
tion. 

2076. The apparatus I have used was not competent to 
furnish me with much steam or a high pressure, but I found it 
sufficient for my purpose, which was the investigation of the 
effect and its cause, and not necessarily .an increase of the elec- 
tric development. Mr. Armstrong, as is shown by a recent 
paper, has well effected the latter^ The boiler I used, be- 
longing to the London Institution, would hold about ten gallons 
of water, and allow the evaporation of five gallons. A pipe 4} 
feet long was attached to it, at the end of which was a large 
stop-cock and a metal globe, of the capacity of thirty-two cubic 
inches, which I will call the steam-globe, and to this globe, by 
its mouth-piece, could be attached various forms of apparatus, 

^ Philosophical Magazine, 1840, YOl. xvii, pp. 370^ 46S^ &C. 
' ibid. vol. xxii. p. 1, 
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serving as vents for the issuing steam ^ Thus a cock could bo 
connected with the stcam-globoj and this cock l)e used as the 
experimental steam-passage ; or a wooden tube could be screwed 
in ; or a small metal or glass tube put through a good cork, and 
the cork screwed iu ; and in these cases the steam way of tlie 
globe and tube leading to the boiler was so large, that they might 
be considered as part of the boiler, and these terminal passages as 
the obstacles which, restraining the issue of steam, produced 
any important degree of friction. 

2i)77. Another issue piece consisted of a metal tube termi- 
nated by a metal funnel, and of a cone advancing by a screw 
more or less into the funnel, so that the steam as it rushed 
forth beat against the cone (Plate I. fig. 2.) ; and this cone could 
either be electrically conaectcd with the funnel and boiler, or 
be insulated. 

2078. Another terminal piece consisted of a tube, with a 
stop-cock and feeder attached to the top part of it, by which 
any fluid coukl be admitted into the puasage, and carried on 
with the steam (tig. .'3.). 

2079. In another terminal piece, a small cylindrical chamber 
was constructed (tig. 4.) into which ditl'crcnt iluids could be 
introduced, so that, when the cocks were opened, the steam 
passing on from the steam-globe (207G.) should then enter this 
chamber and take up anything that was there, and so proceed 
with it into the final passage, or out against the cone (2077.), 
according as the apparatus had been combined together. This 
little chamber I will always call C. 

2080. The pressure at which I worked with the steam was 
from eight to thirteen inches of mercury, never higher than 
thirteen inches, or about two-fifths of an atmosphere. 

2081. The boiler was insulated on three small blocks of lac, 
the chimnej being connected by a piece of funnel -pipe re- 
movable at pleasure. Coke and charcoal were burnt, and the 
insulation was so good, that when the boiler was attached to a 
gold-letif electrometer and charged purposely, the divergence 
of the leaves did not alter either by the presence of a large fire, 
or the abundant escape of the results of the combustion. 

* This globe and tho pieces of apparatus are lepxesented upon a aesle of 
ODd-f onrtb in the Plate belonging to this paper. 
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2082. When the issuing steam produces electricity, there 
are two ways of examining the effect; either the insulated 
boiler may be observed, or the steam may be examined, but 
these states are always contrary one to the other. I attached 
to the boiler both a gold-leaf and a discharging electrometer, 
the first showed any charge short of a sparky and the second by 
the number of spailu m a given time carried on the measure- 
ment of the electricity evolved. The state of the steam may 
be observed either by sending it through an insulated wide tube 
in which are some diaphragms of wire gaoze^ which serves as a 
discharger to the steam, or by sending a puff of it near an electro- 
meter when it acts by induction ; or by putting wires and plates 
of conducting matter in its course, and so discharging it. To 
examine the state of the boiler or substance against which the 
steam is excited^ is far more convenient, as Mr. Armstrong has 
observed, than to go for the electricity to the steam itself; and 
in this paper I shall 'give the state of the former^ unless it be 
otherwise expressed. 



2083. Proceeding to the cause of the excitation, I may state 
first that I have satisfied myself it is not due to evaporation or 
condensation, nor is it afioetod by cither the one or the other. 
When the steam ^yas at its i'ull pressure, if the valve were sud- 
denly raised and taken out, no electricity was produced in the 
boiler, thoiigb tlic evaporation was for the time very great. 
A^ain, it' tlic boiler were charged by excited resin before the 
valve was opened, the opening of the valve and consequent 
evaporation did not aft'ect this eliarge. A^ain, havinp^ ob- 
tained the power of constructing steam passages which should 
give either the positive or the negative, or the neutral state 
(2102. 2110. 2117.), T could attach these to the steam way, 
so as to make the boiler cither positive, or negative, or neutral 
at pleasure witii the same steam, and whilst the cva])oration for 
the whole time continued the same. So that the excitation of 
electricity is clearly independent of the evaporation or of the 
change of state. 

2084. The issue of steam alone is not suihcient to evolve 
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electricity^. To iUnstrate this point I may say that Hie cone 
apparatus (2077.) is an excellent exciter : so also is a box- 
wood tube (2102. fig. 5.) soaked in water^ and screwed into 
the steam-globe. If with either of these arrangements, the 
steam-globe (fig. 1.) be empty q£ water, so as to catch and re- 
tain that which is condensed from the steam, then after the 
first moment (2089.), and when the apparatus is hot, the issuing 
steam excites no electricity ; but when the steam-globe is filled 
up 80 far that the rest of the condensed water is swept forward 
with the steam, abundance of electricity appears. If then the 
globe be emptied of its water, the electricity ceases ; but upon 
filling it up to the proper height, it immediately reappears in 
full force. So when the feeder apparatus (2078.) was used, 
whilst there was no water in the passage-tube, there was no 
electricity ; but on letting in water from the feeder, electricity 
was immediately evolved. 

2085. The electricity is due entirely to the friction of the 
particles of water which the steam carries forward against the 
surrounding solid matter of the passage, or that wliich, as with 
the cone (2077.), is purposely opposed to it, and is in its nature 
like any otlior ordinary case of excitement by friction. As will 
be shown hereafter (2130. 2132.), a very small quantity of water 
property rubbed against the obstructing or interposed body, will 
produce a very sensible proportion of electricity. 

2086. Of the many circumstances affecting this evolution of 
electricity, there are one or two which I ought to refer to here. 
Increase of pressure (as is well illustrated by Mr. Armstrong's 
experiments) greatly increases the eftect^ simply by rubbing 
the two exciting substances more powerfully together. In- 
crease of pressure will sometimes ehangc tlic positive power of 
a passage to negative ; not tliat it has power of itself to change 
the quality of the passage, but as will be seen presently (2108.), 
by canning off that which gave the positive power ; no in- 
crease of pressure^ as far as T can find, can change the negative 
power of a given passage to positive. In other phenomena 
hereafter to be described (2090. 2105.), increase of ])ressure 
will no doubt have its influence ; and an effect which has 

* Mr. Armstrong has also ascertained tliat water is essential to a high deve- 
lopment. Phil. Mag. I6liif vol. xxii. p. 2. 
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been decreased, or even annihilated (as hy tlio addition of sub- 
stances to the water in the stcam-gk)bc, or to the issuing current 
of water and steam), may, no doubt, by increase of pressure be 
again developed and exalted. 

2087. The shape and form of the exciting passage has great 
influence, by favouring more or less the contact and subsequent 
separation of the particles of water and the solid substance 
against which they rub. 

2088. When the mixed steam and water pass through a tube 
or stop-cock (2076.), they may issue, producing either a hissing 
smooth sound, or a rattling rough sonnd' ; and with tlie cone 
apparatus (2077. fig. ^.), or certain lengths of tube these con- 
ditions alternate suddenly. With the smooth sound little or 
no electricity is produced; with the rattling sound plenty. 
The rattling sound accompanies that irregular rough vibration^ 
which casts the water more violently and effectually against 
the substance of the passage, and which again causes the better 
excitation. I converted the end of the passage into a steam- 
whistle, but this did no good. 

2089. If there be no water in the steam-globe (2076.), upon 
opening the steam-cock the first tffeet is very striking; a good 
excitement of electricity -takes place, but it very soon ceases. 
This is due to water condensed in the cold passages, produ- 
dng excitement by rubbing against them. Thus, if the passage 
be a stop-cock, whilst cold it excites electricity with what is 
supposed to be steam onlyj but as soon as it is hot, the elec- 
tricity ceases to be evolved. If, then, whilst the steam is issu- 
ing, the cock be cooled by an insulated jet of water, it resumes 
its power. If, on the other hand, it be made hot by a spirit- 
lamp before the steam be let on, then there is no first efifect. 
On this principle, I have made an exciting passage by sur- 
rounding one part of an exit tube with a little cistern, and put- 
ting spirits of wine or water into it. 



2090. We find tlicn tliat particles of water rul)l)cd against 
other bodies by a current of steam evolve electricity. For this 

^ ICeflon. Armstroog and Schafhaeutl have both ohserved the coinddences 
of coetain aoandB oar noiaea witii the evolntion of the eleelricity. 
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purpose, however, it is not merely water bnt pure water which 
must be used. On employing the feeding apparatus^ (2078.), 
which supplied the robbing water to the interior of the steam 
passage, I found, as before said, that with steam only I ob- 
tained no electricity (2084.). On letting in distilled water, 
abundance of electricity was evolved ; on putting a small cry- 
stal of sulphate of soda, or of common salt into the water, the 
evolution ceased entirely. Be-employing distilled water, the 
electricity appeared again ; on using the common water sup- 
plied to London, it was unable to produce it. 

2091. Again, using the steam-globe (2076.), and a box-wood 
tube (2102.) which excites well if the water distilling over from 
the boikr be allowed to pass with the steam, when I put a 
small crystal of sulphate of soda, of common salt, or of nitre^ 
or the smallest drop of sulphuric acid, into the steam-globe 
with the water, the apparatus was utterly ineffective, and no 
electricity could be produced. On withdrawing such water 
and replacing it by distilled water, the excitement was again 
excellent : on adding a very small portion dt any of these sub- 
stances, it ceased ; but upon again introducing pure water it 
was renewed. 

2092. Common water in the steam-globe was powerless to 
excite. A little potash added to distilled water took away all 
its power; so also did the addition of any of those saline or 
other substances which give conducting power to water. 

2093. The effect is evidently duo to the water becoming so 
good a conductor, that upon its friction against the mettd or 
other body, the electricity evolved can be immediately dis- 
charged ng-ain, just as if we tried to excite lac or sulphur by 
flannel whicli was damp instead of dry. It shows veiy clearly 
that the exciting effect, when it occurs, is due to water and 
not to the passing steam. 

2094. As ammonia increases the conducting power of water 
only in a small degree (654.), I concluded that it would not 
take away the power of excitement in the present casej ac- 
cordingly on introducing some to the pure water in the globe, 
electricity was still evolved though the steam of vapour and 
water was able to redden moist turmeric paper. But tlin ad- 
dition o£ a very small portion of dilute sulphuric add, by form- 
ing sulphur of anmionia, took away all power. 
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2095. ^Vlion in any of these cases, the steam-globe contained 
water which could not excite electricity, it was beautiful to ob- 
serve how, on opening the rof k ^hich was inserted into the 
steam-pipe before the steam-globe, fig. 1. (the use of i»hich was 
to draw off the water condensed in tlic pipe before it entered the 
steam-globe) , electricity was instantly evolved ; yet a few inches 
further on the steam was (niite powerless, because of the small 
change in the quality of the water oyer which it passed, and 
which it took with it. 

2096. When a wooden or metallic tube (207(1.) was used as 
the exciting passage, the application of solution ot" salts to the 
outside and end of the tube in no way aflected the evolution. 
But when a wooden eouc (2077.) was used^aud that eonc moist- 
ened with the solutions, there was no excitement on first letting 
out the steam, and it was only as the solution was washed away 
that the power appeared ; soon rising, however, to its full 
degree. 



2097. Having ascertained these points respecting the neces- 
sity of water and its purity, the next for examination was the 
influence of the substance against which the stream of steam 
and water rubbed. For this purpose I first used cones (2077.) 
of various substances, either insulated or not, and the following, 
namely, brass, box-wood, beech-wood, ivory, linen, kerseymere, 
white silk, sulphur, caoutchouc, oiled silk, japanned leather, 
melted caoutchouc and lesin, all became negatiTe, causing the 
stream of steam and water to become positiye. The fabrics 
were applied stretched over wooden cones. The melted caout- 
chouc was spread oyer the sur&ce d a box-wood or a linen 
cone, and the resin cone was a linen cone dipped in a strong 
solution of resin in alcohol, and then dried. A cone of wood 
dipped in oil of turpentine, another cone soaked in oliye oil, 
and a brass cone covered with the aleohoUc solution of resin and 
dried, were at first inaddye, and then gradually became ncga- 
tiye, at which time the oil of turpentine, oliye-oil and resin were 
found cleared oS from the parts struck by the stream of steam 
and water. A cone of kerseymere, which had been dipped in 
alcoholic solution of resin and dried two or three times in suc- 
cession, was yeiy insular, becoming positiye and negatiye by 
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turns, in a manner difficult to comprehend at first, but easy to 
be understood hereafter (2113.). 

2098. The end of a rod of shell-lae -was held a moment in 
the stream of steain and tiien brouf^lit near a ^■old-leaf electro- 
meter : it was found excited negatively, exactly as if it had 
been rubl^ed with a piece of flannel. The corner of a plate of 
sulphur showed the same efl'ect and state when examined in 
the same way. 

2099. Another mode of examining the substance rubbed 
was to use it in the shape of wires, threads or fragments, hold- 
ing them by an insulating handle in the jet, whilst they were 
connected with a gold-leaf electrometer. In this way llie fol- 
lowing substances were tried : — 



Platinum, Horse-hair, Charcoal, 

Copper, Bear's hair, Asbestus^ 

Iron, Flint glass, Cyanite, 

Zinc, Green glass. Haematite, 
Sulphuret of copper, duill, Bock-cry stal. 

Linen, • Ivory, Orpimcnt, 

Cotton, Shell-lac on silk, Sulphate of baryta. 

Silk, Sulphur on silk. Sulphate of lime. 

Worsted, Sulphur in piece. Carbonate of Ume, 

Wood, Plumbago, Fluor-spar. 



AU these substances were rendered negative, though not in 
the same degree. This apparent difference in degree did not 
depend only upon the specific tendency to become negative, but 
also upon the conducting power of the body itself, whereby it 
gave ito charge to the decimeter ; upon its tendency to be- 
come wet (which is very different, for instance in shdll-lac or 
quill, to that of glass or linen), by which its conducting quality 
waji affected; and upon its sise or ahape. Neyertheless I 
could distinguish that bear's hair, quill and ivory had very 
feehle powers of exciting electricity as compared to the other 
hodies. 

2100. I may make here a remark or two upon the introduc- 
tion of hodies into the jet. For the purpose of preventing con- 
densation on the snbstance, I made a platinum wire white-hot 
hy an insulated voltaic battery, and introduced it into the jet : 
it was quickly lowered in temperature hy the stream of steam 

VOL. M. I 
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and water to 212°, but of course could never be below the boil- 
ing-poiut. No diftereiicc was visible between the effect at the 
first instant of introduction or any other time. It waa always 
insstantly dcctrified and negative. 

2101. Tlie threads I used were stretched across a fork of 
stiff wire, and the middle part of tlie thread was held in the jet 
of vapour. In this case, the string or thready if held exactly 
in tlie middle of the jet and looked at end-ways to the thread, 
was seen to be still, but if removed tlie least degree to the 
right or left of the axis of the stream it (very naturally) vibrated, 
or rather rotated, describing a beautiful circle, of wliieli the 
axis of the stream was the tangent: the interesting point was 
to observe, that when the thread rotated, travelling as it Averc 
■with the current, there was little or no electricity evolved, but 
that when it was nearly or quite stationary there was abundance 
of electricity, thus illustrating the ellcct of friction. 

2102. The dill'crencc in the quality oi" the substances above 
described (2099.) gives a valuable power of arrangement at the 
jet. Thus if a metal, glass, or wood tube ' (2076.) be used for 
the steam issue, the boiler is rendered well negative and the 
steam highly positive ; but if a quill tube or, better still, an 
ivory tube be used, the boiler receives scarcely any charge, 
and the stream of steam is also in a neutral state. This result 
not only assists in proving that tbe electricity is not due to 
evaporation, but Is also very valuable in the experimental in- 
quiry. It was in sneh a neutral jet of steam and water that 
the ezdtation of the bodies already described (2099.) waa 
obtained. 

2103. Substances^ therefore, may be held either in the neu- 
tral jet from an ivory tube^ or in the positive jet from a wooden 
or metal tube ; and in the latter case effects oceuned which^ 
if not understood, would lead to great confusion. Thus an 
insulated wire was held in tiie stream issuing from a glass or 
metal tube, about half an inch from the mouth of the tube, 
and was found to be unexcited: on moving it in one direc- 
tion a little further off, it waa rendered positive ; on moving 

^ A box-wood tube, 3 incliea long and of an ineh inner diameter, well 
soaked in distiUed water and screwed into tiie steam-globe, ia an adminUe 
exciter. 
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it in the otlicr direction, nearer to tlie tube, it was negative. 
This was simply because, when near tlie tube in the forcible 
part of the current, it was excited and rendered negative, ren- 
dering the steam and water more positive tlian before, but that 
when further off, in a quieter part of tlic current, it served 
merely as a discharger to the electricity previously excited in. 
the exit tube, and so showed the same state with it. Platinum, 
copper, string, silk, wood, ])lumbago, or any of the substances 
mentioned above (2099.), excepting quill, ivory and bear's hair, 
could, in this way, be made to assume cither one state or the 
other, according]: as they were used as exciters or dischargers, 
the difference l)cing determined by their place in the stream. 
A piece of fine wire gauze held across the issuing jet shows 
the above effect very beautii'ully ; the difference of an eighth of 
an inch either way from the neutral place will change the state 
of the wire gauze. 

2104. If, instead of an excited jet of steam and water (2103.), 
one issuing from an ivory tube (2102.), and in the neutral state 
be used, then the wires, &c. can no longer be made to assume 
both states. They may be excited and renderal negative 
(2099.), but at no distance can they become dischargers^ or 
show the positive state. 

2105. We have already seen that the presence of a very 
minute quantity of matter able to give conducting power to the 
water took away all power of excitation (2090. &c.) up to the 
highest degree of pressure, i. e. of mechanical friction that I 
used (2086.) ; and the next point was to ascertain whether it 
would be so for all the bodies rubbed by the stream, or whe- 
ther differences in degree would begin to manifest themselves. 
I therefore tried all these bcKlies again, at one time adding 
about two grains of sulphate of soda to the four ounces of water 
which the steam-globe retained as a constant quantity when in 
regular action, and at another time adding not a fourth of this 
quantity of sulphuric acid (2091.). In both cases all tlic sub- 
stances (2099.) remained entirely nnexcited and neutral. Very 
probably, great increase of pressure might have developed some 
cff'ect (2086.) . 

2106. With dilute sulphuric acid in the stcam-globc, varying 
from extreme weakness to considerable sourness, I used tubes 
and cones of zinc, but could obtain m trace of electricity. 
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Chemical action, therefore, appears to have nothing to do with 
the excitement of electricity by a current of steam. 

2107. Having thus given the result of the friction of the 
steam and water against so many bodies, I may here point out 
the remarkable circumstance of water being positive to them 
all. It very probably will find its place above all other sub- 
stances, even cat\s hair and oxalate of lime (2131.). Vt'e shall 
tind hereafter, that we have ])ower, not merely to prevent the 
jet of steam and water from becoming ])ositivc, as by using an 
ivory tul>e (2102.), but also of reducing its own power when 
passing through or against such substances as wood, metal, 
glass, &e. Whether, with a jet so reduced, we shall still find 
amongst the bodies above mentioned (2099.) some that can 
render the stream positive and others that can make it negative, 
is a question yet to be answered. 



2108. Advancing in the investigation, a new point waa to 
ascertain what other bodies, than water, would do if their par- 
ticles were carried forward by the current of steam. For this 
purpose the feeding apparatus (2078.) was mounted and charged 
with oil of tnrpmtine, to be let in at pleasure to the steam-exit 
passage. At first the feeder stop-cock was shut, and the issuing 
steam and water made the boiler negative. On letting down 
the oil of turpentine, this state was instantly changed, the 
boiler became powerfully positive, and the jet of st^on, &c. 
as strongly negative. Shutting off the oil of turpentine, this 
state gradually fell, and in half a minute the boiler was nega- 
tive, as at first. The introduction of more oil of turpentine 
instantly changed this to positive, and so on with perfect com* 
mand of the phenomena. 

2109. Removing the feeder apparatus and using only the 
steam-globe and a wooden exit tube (2076.), the same beautiful 
result was obtained. With pure water in the globe the boiler 
was n^ative, and the issuing steam, Sec. positive; but a drop 
or two of oil of turpentine, introduced into the steam-globe 
with the water, instantly made the boiler positive and the 
issuing stream negative. On using the little interposed cham- 
ber C (2079.), the effects were equally decided. A piece of 
clean new sail-cloth was formed into a ring, moistened with oil 
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of turpentine and placed in the box ; as loug as a trace of the 
fluid remained in the box the boiler was poaitive and the iasuing 
stream negative. 

2110. Thus the positiTe or negative state can be given at 
pleasure, either to the substance rubbed or to the rubbing 
stream; and with respect to this body, oil of turpentine, its 
perfect and ready dissipation by the continuance of the passage 
of the steam soon causes the new effect to cease, yet with the 
power of renewing it in an instant. 

2111. With olive oil the same general phenomena were ob- 
served, t. e, it made the stream of steam, &c. negatwe, and the 
substance rubbed by it posUive. But from the comparative 
fixedness of oil, the state was much more permanent, and a 
very little oil introduced into the steam-globe (2076.), or into 
the chamber C (2079.), or into the exit tube, would make the 
boiler positive for a long time. It required, however, that this 
oil should be in such a place that the steam stream, after passing 
by it, should rub against other matter. Thus^ on using a 
wooden tube (2076. 2102.) a.<i the exciter, if a little oil were 
applied to the inner termination, or that at which the ste&m 
entered it^ the tube was made positive and the issuing steam 
negative ; but if the oil were applied to the outer termination 
of the tube, the tube had its ordinary negative state, as with 
pure watcr^ and the issuing steam was positive. 

2112. Water is ess^tial to this excitation by fixed oil, for 
when the steam-globe was emptied of water, and yet oil left in 
it and in the passages, there was no excitement. The first 
effect (2089.) it is true was one of excitement, and it rendered 
the boiler positive, but that was an effect due to the water con- 
densed in the passage, combined with the action of the oil. 

' Afterwards when aU was hot, there was no evolution ot elec- 
tricity. 

2113. I tried many other substances with the chamber C and 
other forms of apparatus, using the wet wooden tube (2102.) 
as the place and substance by wliieh to excite the steam stream. 
Hog's lard, spermaceti, bees' -wax, castor-oil, resin applied dis- 
solved in alcohol ; these, with olive-oil, oil of turpentine, and 
oil of laurel, all rendered the boiler positive, and the issuing 
steam negative. Of substances which seemed to have the 
reverse power, it is doubtful if there are any above water. 
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Sulphoret of carbon, naphthaline, sulphur, camphor, and melted 
caoutchouc, occaaumaUy seemed in strong contrast to tlie 
former bodies, making llie boiler, very negative, but on trying 
pnie water immediately after^ it appeared to do so qnite as power- 
fully. Some of the latter bodies witli oil-gas liquid, naphtha 
and caontchoucine^ gave oocasionaUy variable results, as if they 
were the oonseqnaice of irregolar and complicated effects. In- 
deed, it is easy to comprehend, that according as a substance may 
adhere to the body rubbed, or be carried off by the passing 
stream, exchanging its mechanical action from rubbed to rubber, 
it should give rise to Tsriable effects ; this, I think, was the case 
with the cone and resin before referred to (2097.) . 

2114. The action of salts, acids, &c., when present in the 
water to destroy its effect, I have already referred to (2090, &c.) . 

. In addition, I may note that sulphuric ether, pyroxylic spirit, 
and boracic add did the same. 

2115. Alcohol seemed at the first moment to render the boiler 
positive. Half alcohol and half water rendered the boiler nega- 
tive, but much less so tiian pure water. 

2116. It must be considered that a substance having the 
reverse power of water, but only in a small degree, maybe able 
to indicate that property merely by diminishing the power of 
water. This diminution of power is very different in its cause 
to that dependent on increasing the conducting power of the 
water, as by saline matter (2090.), and yet the apparent effect 
will be the same. 

2117. When it is required to render the issuing stream per- 
manently negative, the olject is very easily obtained. A little 
oil or wax put into the steam-globe (2076.), or a thick ring of 
string or canvas soaked in wax, or solution of resin in alcohol, 
and introduced into the box C (2079.), supplies all that is re- 
quired. By adjusting the application it is easy to neutralise 
tiie power of the water, so that the issuing stream shall ndther 
become electric, nor cause that to be electrified against which 
it rubs. 

2118. We have arrived, therefore, at three modes of render- 
ing the jet of steam and water neutral, namely, the use of an 
ivory or quill tube (2102.), the presence of substances in the 
water (2090. &c.), and the neutralisation of its natural power 
by the contraiy force of oil, resin, &c. &c. 
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%\\%, In ezperimeiLts of the kind just described an ivory tabe 
cannot be nsed safely with add or alkalies in the steam-globe^ 
for they, by their chemical action on the substance of the tube, 
in the evolution or solution of the oily matter for instance, 
change its state and make its particuhur power of excitement 
very variable. Other circumstances also powerfully afiiect it 
occasionally (2144.). 

2120. A very little oil in the rubbing passages produces a 
great effect, and this at first was a source of considerable 
annoyance, by the continual occurrence of unexpected results ; 
a portion may lie concealed for a week together in the thread of 
an unsuspected screw, and yet be sufficient to mar the effect of 
every arrangement. Digesting and washing with a little solu- 
tion of alkali, and avoiding all oiled washers, is the best way in 
didicate experiments of evading the evil. Occasionally I have 
found that a passage, which was in some degree persistently 
negative, firom a little melted caoutchouc, or positive from oil, 
resin, &c., might be cleared out thoroughly by letting oil of 
turpentine be blown through it; it assumed for a while the 
positive state, but when the continuance of steam had removed 
that (2110.), the passage appeared to be perfectly dear and 
good and in its normal condition. 

2121. I now tried ihe effect of oil, &c. when a littb saline 
matter or add was added to the water in the steam-globe (2000. 
&c.), and fomid that when the water was in such a state as to 
have no power of itself, still oil of turpentine, or oil, or resin 
in the box C, showed their pow&r, in conjunction with such 
water, of rendering the boiler positive, but thdr power ap- 
peared to be reduced : increase of the force of steam, as in all 
other cases, would, there is little doubt, have exalted it again. 
When alkali was in the steam-globe, oil and resin lost very 
much of their power, and oil of turpentifie very little. This 
fact will be important hereafter (2126.). 

2122. We have seen that the action of such bodies as oil 
introduced into the jet of steam changed its power (2108.), but 
it was only by experiment we could tell whether this change was 
to such an ^tent as to alter the electricity for few or many of 
the bodies against which the steam stream rubbed. With olive 
oil in the box G, M the insulated cones before enumerated 
(2097.) were made positive. With acetic acid in the steam- 
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globe all were made neutral (2091.). With resin in the box C 
(2118.), all the sabstaneeB in the former list (2099.) were made 
poBitiveiy there was not one exception. 

2123. The remarkable power of oil, oil of turpentine, resin, 
&c., when in veiy small quantityi to change the exciting power 
of water, though as regards some of them (2112.) they are in- 
active without it, will excuse a few theoretical observations upon 
their mode of action. In the first place it appears that steam 
alone cannot by friction excite the electricity^ but that the 
minute globules of water which it carries with it being swept 
over, rubbed upon and torn from the rubbed body (2085.) excite 
it and arc excited^ just as when the hand is passed over a rod of 
shell-lac. When olive-oil or oil of turpentine is present, these 
globules are, I believe, inrtually coverted into globules of these 
bodies, and it is no longer water, but the new fluids which are 
rubbing the rubbed bodies. 

2124. The reasons for this view are the following. If a splints 
of wood dipped in olive-oil or oil of turpentine touch the surface 
of water, a pellicle of the former instantly darts and spreads 
over the surface of the latter. Hence it is pretty certain that 
every globule of water passing through the box C containing 
olive-oil or oil of turpentine, will have a pellicle over it. Again, 
if a metal, wooden, or other balance-pan be well cleaned and 
wetted with water, and then put on the surface of clean water 
in a dish, and the other pan he loaded until almost, l)ut not 
quite able to pull the first pan from the water, it will give a 
rough measure of the cohesive force of the water. If now the 
oily splinter of wood touch any pai*t of the elean surface of the 
water in the dish, not only will it spread over the whole surfaee, 
but cause the pan to separate from the water, and if the pan 
be put down again, the water in the dish will no longer be able 
to retain it. Hence it is evident that the oil facilitates the 
separation of tlie water into parts by a mechanical force not 
otherwise sufhcieut, and invests these parts with a film of its 
own substance. 

2125. All this must take place to a great extent in the steam 
passage : the particles of water there must be covered each 
with a film of oil. The tenuity of this him is no objection to 
the supposition, for the action of excitement is without doubt 
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at that surface where the film is believed to exist, and such a 
globule, though almost entirely water, may well act as an oil 
globule, and by its friction render the wood, &c. positive, itself 
becoming negative. 

2126. That water which is rendered ineffective by a little 
saline or acid matter should still be able to show the effect of 
the film of oil (2121.) attached to it, is perfectly consistent w^ith 
this view. So also is the still more striking fact that alkalized 
water (2092.) having no power of itself should deeply injure the 
power of olive-oil or resin, and hardly touch that of oil of tur- 
pentine (2121.), ioY the olivc-oil or resin would no lunger form 
a film over it but dissolve in it, on the contrary the oil of tur- 
pentine would form its film. 

2127. That resin should produce a strong effect and sulphur 
not is also satisfactory, for I find resin in boiling hot water 
melts, and has the same effect on the balance (2124.) as oil, 
though more slowly ; but aulphnr has not this power, its point 
of fusion being too high. 

2128. It is very probable that when wood, glass, or even me- 
tal is robbed by these oily currents, the oil may be considered 
as rubbing not merely against wood, &c., but water also, the 
water being now on the side of the thing rubbed. Under the 
circumstanoes water has much more attraction for the wood 
rubbed than oil has, for in the steam-current, canvas, wood, &c. 
which has been well soaked in oil for a long time are quickly 
dispossessed of it, and found saturated with water. In such 
case the effect would still be to increase the positive state of 
the substance rubbed, and the negative state of the issuing 
stream. 



2129. Having canned the experiments thus far with steam, 
and having been led to consider the steam as ineffectual by it- 
self, and merely the mechanical agent by which the robbing 
particles were driven onwards, I proceed^ to experiment with 
compressed air^. For this purpose I used a strong copper box 
of the capacity of forty-six cubic inches, having two stop-cocks, 
by one of which the air was always forced in, and the other 

' Mr. Armstrong has also employed air in much larger ^Uftotitiea. Philo- 
sophical Magazine, 1841, vol. xviii. pp. 133, 328. 
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xetained for the exit aperture. The box was veiy careEnDj 
cleaned out by caustic potash. Extreme care was taken (and 
required) to remove and avoid tal, wax, or resin about the exit 
apertures. The air was forced into it by a condensing syringe, 
and in certain cases when I required dry air, four or five ounces 
of cylinder potassa fusa were put into the box, and the con- 
densed air 1^ in contact with the substance ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes. The average quantity of air which issued and was used 
in each blast was 150 cubic inches. It was very difficult to 
deprive this air of the smell of oil which it acquired in being 
pumped through the condensing syringe. 

2130. I will speak first of undried common air : when such 
compressed air was let suddenly out against the brass or the 
wood cone (2077.), it rendered the cone n^ative, exactly as 
the steam and water had done (2097.). This I attributed to 
the particles of water suddenly condensed from the expanding 
and cooled air rubbing against the metal or wood : such par- 
ticles were very visible in the mist that appeared, and also by 
their effect of moistening the surfiice of the wood and metal. 
The electricity here excited is quite consistent with that evolved 
by steam and water : but the idea of that being due to evapora- 
tion (2083.) is in striking contrast with the actual condensation 
here. 

2131. When however common air was let out against ice it 
rendered the ice positive, again and again, and that in alterna- 
tion with the negative effect upon wood and metal. This is 
strongly in accordance with the high positive position which 
has already been assigned to water (2107.). 

2132. I proceeded to experiment with dry air (2129.), and 
found that it was in all cases quite incapable of exciting elec- 
tricity against wood or sulphur, or brass, in the form of cones 
(2077. 2097.) ; yet if, in the midst of these experiments, I let 
out a portion of air immediately after its compression, allowing it 
no time to dry, then it rendered the rubbed wood or brass nega- 
tive (21 '30 .) . This is to me a satisfactory proof that in the former 
case the effect was due to the condensed water, and that neither 
otr dUme nor steam aUme can excite these bodies, wood, brass, 
kc, so as to produce the effect now und^ investigation. 

2133. In the next place the box C was attached to this air 
apparatus, and experiments made with different substances 
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introduced into it (2108.)^ using common air as the carrying 
vehicle. 

2134. With distillcxl water in C, the metal cone was every 
now and then rendered negative, but more frequently no efYcct 
was produced. The want of a continuous jet of air sadly in- 
terfered with the proper adjustment of the proportion of water 
to the issuing stream. 

2135. With common water (2090.), or a very dihite saline 
solution, or very dilute sulphuric acid (2091.) or ammonia, I 
never could obtain any traces of electricity. 

2136. With oil of turpentine only in box C, the metal cone 
was rendered positive ; but when both distilled water and oil 
of turpentine were introduced, the cone was very positive, in- 
deed far more so than before. When sent against ice, the ice 
was made positive. 

2137. In the same manner olive-oil and water in C, or resin 
in alcohol and water in C, rendered the cone positive, exactly 
as if these substances had been carried forwaxd in their course 
by steam. 



2138. Althougb the investigation as respect^ the steam stieam 
may here be considered as finished, I was induced in connection 
witii the subject to try a few experiments with the air current 
and dry powders. Suiphur in powder (sublimed) rendered both 
metal and wood, and even the sulphur cone negative, only once 
did it render metal positive; Powdered resm generally rendered 
metal negative, and wood positive, but presented irregularities, 
and often gave two states in the same experiment, first diverging 
the electrometer leaves, and yet at the end leaving them un- 
charged. Qum gave unsteady and double results like the resin. 
Starch made wood negative. Silica, being either very finely 
powdered rock-crystal or that precipitated from fluo-silidc add 
by water, gave very constant and powerful results, but both 
metal and wood were made strongly positive by it, and the silica 
when caught on a wet insulated board and examined was found 
to be negative. 

2139. These exp^ments with powders give rise to two or 
three observations. In the first place the high degree of fric- 
tion occurring between particles canned forward by steam or 
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air was well illustrated by what happened with sulphur; it was 
found driven into the dry box- wood cone opposed to it with 
such foree that it could not be washed or wiped away, but had 
to be removed by scraping. In the next plaee, the donhJe ex- 
citements were very remarkable. In a single ex|)enment, the 
gold leaves would open out very wide at first, and then in an 
instant as suddenly fall, whilst the jet still continued, and i^e- 
mains at last either neutral or a very little positive or negative : 
this was particularly the case with gum and resin. The fixa- 
tion upon tlie wood ot" some of the particles issuing at the be- 
ginning of the blast and the condensation of moisture ijy the 
expending air, are circumstances which, with others present, 
tend to cause these variable results. 

2140. Sulphur is uearly constant in its results, and silica 
very constant, yet their states are the reverse of those that 
might have been expected. Sulphur in the lump is rendered 
negative whether rubbed against wood or any of the metals 
which I have tried, and renders them positive (2141.), yet in 
the above experiments it almost always made both negative. 
Silica, in the form of a crystal, by friction with wood and metals 
renders them negative, but applied as above, it constantly made 
them strongly positive. There must be some natural cause for 
these changes, which at present can only be considered as 
imperfect results, for I have not had time to investiga^ the 
subject. 

2141. In illustration of the effect produced by steam and 
water striking against other bodies, I rubbed these other sub- 
stances (2099.) together in pairs to ascertain their order, which 
was as f pllows : — 



1. Catskin or bearskin. 

2. Flannel. 

3. Ivory. 

4. Quill. 

5. Rock-crystal. 

6. Flint glass. 

7. Cotton. 



8. Linen, canvas. 

9. White silk. 

10. The hand, flron 



11. Wood. 

12. Lac. 

13. Metals . 

14. Sulphur 



Copper. 

Brass. 

Tin. 

Silver. 

Platinum. 



Any one these became negative with the substances above, 
and positive with those beneath it. There are however many ex- 
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oeptions to this general statement : thus one part of a catskin is 
Tery negative to another part, and even to rock-ciystal : dif- 
ferent pieces of flannel also di^er Teiy mnch from each other. 

2142. The mode of rubbing also makes in some cases a 
great difference, although it is not easy to say why^ since the 
particles that actually mb ought to present the same constant 
diffierenoe ; a feather struck lightly against dry canvas will he- 
come strongly negative, and yet the same feather drawn with 
a little pressure between the folds of the same canvas will be 
strongly positive, and these effects alternate^ so that it is easy 
to take away the one state in a moment by the degree of fric- 
tion which produces the other state. Vfhai a piece of flannel 
is halved and the two pieces drawn across each other, the two 
]^eoes will have different states irregularly, or the same piece, 
will have both states in different parts, or sometimes both 
pieces will be negative, in which case, doubtless, air must have 
been r^dered positive, and then dissipated. 

2148. Ivory is remarkable in its condition. It is very diffi- 
cult of excitement by friction with the metals, much more so 
than linen, cotton, wood, &c., which are lower in the scale 
than it (2141.), and withal are much better conductors, yet 
both circumstances would have led to th6 expectation that it 
would excite better than them when rubbed with metaU. This 
property is probably very influential in giving character to it 
as a non-exdting steam passage (2102.). 

2144. Before concluding this jtaper, I will mention, that 
having used a thin ivory tube fixed in a cork (2076.) for many 
experiments with oil, resin, &c., it at last took np such a state 
as to give not merely a non-exciting passage for the steam, but 
to exert upon it a nullifying effect, for the jet of steam and 
water passing through it produced no excitation against any of 
the bodies opposed, as on the former occasion, to it (2099.). 
The tube was apparently quite clean, and was afterwards 
soaked in alcohol to remove any resin, but it retained this 
peculiar state. 

2145. Finally, I may say that the cause of the evolution of 
electricity by the liberation of confined steam is not evapora- 
tion ; and further, being, I believe, friction, it has no effect in 
producing, and is not connected with, the general electricity of 
the atmosphere : also, that as far as 1 have been able to pro- 
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ceedj pure gases^ t. e. gases not mingled mth solid or liquid 
particles, do not exoite electricity by frictkm against solid or 
liquid sttbstanoes*. 



PLATE I. 

Description qf the jipparatus represented in sectionj and to a 

scale of one-fourth. 
Fig. 1. The steam-globe (2076.), principal steam-cock, and 
drainage-cock to remove the water condensed in the pipe. 
The current of steam, &c. trayelled in the direction of the 
arrow-heads. 

Fig. 2. The cone apparatus (2077.) in one of its forms. 
The cone could be advanced and withdrawn by means of the 

milled head and screw. 

Fig. 3. The feeding apparatus (2078.). The feeder was a 
glass tube or retort neck fitted by a cork into the cap of the 
feeding stop-cock. Other apparatus, as that figured 2, 5, 6, 
could be attached by a connecting piece to this apparatus. 

Fig. 4. The chamber C (2079.) fitted by a cork on to a metal 
pipe previously screwed into the steam-globe ; and having a 
metallic tube and adjusting piece screwed into its mouth. 
Other parts, as the cone fig. 2, or the \yooden or glass tubes 
5, (>, could be conjoined with this chamber. 

Fig. 5. The box-wood tube (2102.). 

Fig. 6. A glass or thin metal tube (207(5.) attached by a 
cork to a mouth-piece fitting into the steam-globe. 

^ Reforfflicee to papers in the Philosopliical Magazine, 1840-1843. Arm- 
strong^ PhiL Mag. vol. zvii. pp. 870, 4e2 ; vol zviiL pp. 60, 188, 328 ; voL 
xix. p. 25; vdL xx. p. 5 ; vol. xxii. p. 1. PattinBOii, PWl. Mag. vol. xvii. pp. 
375, 457. SchafhaoutI, Phil Mag. vol. xvii. p. 440; vol. xviii. ]>p. 14, 05, 
265. See al.<o riiilo.snjihical Mag-azine, 1843, xxiii. p. 194, for Aimstroug's 
account of the Mydru-J^kctric Machine, 
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Pavkbs on Electricity from the Quarterly Journal of 
Science^ Philosophical Magazine^ &c. 

On some new Electro-Ma(jneth'(il Motions, and on the Tiieory 

of Muyneiism \ 

In making tm experiment the beginning of last week, to as- 
certain the position of the magnetic needle to the connecting 
wire of a voltaic apparatus^ I was led into a series which appear 
to me to give some new views of electro-magnetic action^ and 
of magnetism altogether; and to render more distinct and dear 
those already taken. After the great men who have already 
experimented on the subject^ I should have felt donbtfol that 
anything I could do couM he new or possess an interest, but 
that the experiments seem to me to reconcile considerably the 
opposite opinions that are entertained on it. I am induced in 
consequence to publish this account of them, in the hope they 
will assist in making this important branch of knowledge more 
perfect. 

The apparatus used was that invented by Dr. Hare of Phila- 
delphia, and called by him a calorimotor ; it is in fact a single 
pair of large plates, each having its power heightened by the 
induction of others, consequently all the positions and motions 
of the needles, poles, &c.; are opposite to those produced by 
an apparatus of several plates ; for, if a current be supposed 
to exist in the connecting wire of a battery from the zinc to 
the copper, it will be in each connected pair of plates from 
the copper to the zinc ; and the wire I have used is that con- 
nection between the two plates of one pair. In the diagrams 
I may have occasion to subjoin, the ends of a connecting wire, 
marked Z and C, are connected' with the zinc and copper- 
plates respectively ; the sections are all horizontal and seen 
from above, and the arrow-heads have been used sometimes to 
mark the pole of a needle or magnet which points to the north, 
and sometimes to mark the direction of motion ; no difficulty 

* Quarterly Journal of Science^ xiL 74 
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can occur in aaceitaining to which of those uses any particalar 
head is applied. 

On placing the wire perpendicularly^ and bringing a needle 
towards it to ascertain the attractive and repulsive positions 
with regard to the wire ; instead of finding these to be four, 
one attractive and one repulsive for each pole, I found them to 
be eight, two attractive and two repulsive for each pole ; thus 
allowing the needle to take its natural position across the wire, 
which is exactly opposite to that pointed out by CErsted for 
the reason before mentioned, and then drawing the support 
away from the wire slowly, so as to bring the north pole, for 
instance, nearer to it, there is attraction, as is to be expected; 
but on continuing to make the end of the needle come nearer 
to the wire, repulsion takes place, though the wire still be on 
the same side of the needle. If the wire be on the other side 
of the same pole of the needle, it will repel it when opposite to 
most parts between the centre of motion and the end; but 
there is a small portion at the end where it attracts it. Fig. 1, 
plate II., shows the positions of attraction for the north and 
south poles, fig. 2 the positions of repulsion. 

If the wire be made to approach perpendicularly towards 
one pole of the needle, the pole will pass off on one side, in 
that direction which the attraction and repulsion at the ex- 
treme point of the pole would give; but, if the wire be conti- 
nually made to approach the centre of motion, by either the 
one or other side of the needle, the tendency to move in the 
former direction diminishes; it then becomes null, and the 
needle is quite indifferent to the wire, and ultimately the mo- 
tion is reversed, and the needle powerfully endeavours to pass 
the opposite way. 

It is evident from this that the centre of the active portion 
of cither limb of the needle, or the true pole, as it may he 
called, is not at the extremity of the needle, but may be repre- 
sented by a point generally in the axis of the needle, at some 
little distance from the end. It was evident, also, that this 
point had a tendency to revolve round the wire, and necessa- 
rily, therefore, the wire round the point; and as the same 
effects in the opposite direction took place with the other pole, 
it was evident that each j)ole had the power of actinia on the 
wire by itself, and not as any part of the needle, or as connected 
with the opposite pole. 
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By attcuding to fig. 3, which represents sections of the wire 
in its different positions to the needle^ all tliis will be plain ; the 
active poles are represented by two dots, and the arrow-heads 
show the tendency of the wire in its positions to go round these 
poles. 

Several important conclusions flow from these facts ; such as 
that there is no attraction between tlie wire and either pole of 
a ma<:;ru't ; tliat the wire oui^ht to revolve round a magnetic pole 
and a magnetic polo round the wire ; that both attraetiou and re- 
pulsion of coniH ( tiuu- wires, and probaljly magnets, are eom- 
ponud actions ; that true magnetic poles arc centres of action 
induced by the whole bar, &:c. &c. Such of these as I have ])ccn 
able to confirm by experiment, shall be stated, with their proofs. 

The revolution of the wire and the pole round each other 
being the first important thing recpiired to prove the nature of 
the force mutually cxcntcd by them, various means were tried 
to succeed in producing it. The difficulty consisted in making a 
suspension of part of the wire suflicicntly delicate for the mo- 
tion, and yet affording sufficient mass of matter for contact. 
This was overcome in the following manner : — A piece of brass 
wire had a small button of silver soldered on to its end, a little 
cup was hollowed in the silver, and the metal being amalgama- 
ted, it wcmld then retain a drop of mercury in it, though placed 
upside down for an upper centre of motion ; for a lower centre, 
a similar cup was made of copper, into which a little mercury 
was put; this was placcul m a jar of water under the former 
centre. A piece of copper wire was then bent into the form of a 
crank, its ends amalganuitcd, and the distances being arranged, 
they were placed in the cups. To prevent too much friction 
from the weight of the wire on the lower cup, it had been 
passed through a cork duly adjusted in size, and that being 
pushed down on the wire ti]l immened in the water, the Mo- 
tion became very little, and the wire very mobile, yet with good 
contacts. The plates being then connected with the two cups, 
the apparatus was completed. In this state, a magnetic pole 
being brought to the centre of motion of the cranky the wire 
immediately made an effort to revolve until it struck the magnet, 
and that bdng rapidly brought round to the other side, the wire 
again made a revolution, giving evideuce that it would have 
gone round continually but for the extension of the magnet on 
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the outside. To do away with this impediment, the wire and ^ 
lower metal eup were removed, and a deep basin of mercury 
placed beneath ; at the bottom of this was a piece of wax, and 
a small round bar magnet was stuck upright in it, so that one 
pole was about half or tiunee-foiirths of an inch above the sur- 
face of the mercury, and directly under the silver cup. A 
straight piece of copper wire, long enough to reach from the 
cup, and dip about bftlf ail inch mto the mercury, had its ends 
amalgamated, and a nnaU round piece of cork fixed on to one 
of them to make it more buoyant ; this being dipped in the 
mercury dooe beside the magnet, and the other end placed 
under the little cup, the wire remained upright, for the adhe- 
rion of the cork to the magnet was tuffieient for that purpose, 
and yet at its lower end had freedom of motion round the pole. 
The connection being now made from the plates to the upper 
cup, and to the mercury below, the wire immediately began to 
revolve round the pole of the magnet, and continued to do so 
as long as the connexion was continued. 

When it was wished to give a large diameter to the circle 
described by the wire^ the cork was moved from the magnet, 
and a little loop of platinum passed round the magnet and wire, 
to prevent them from separating too &r. Revolution again 
took place on making the connexion^ but more slowly as the 
distance increased. 

The direction in which the wire moved was according to the 
way in which the connexions were made, and to the magnetic 
pole brought into action. When the upper part of the wire 
was connected with the zinc, and the lower with the copper 
platCj the motion round the north and south poles of a magnet 
were as in figs. 4 and 5^ looking from above; when the con- 
nexions were reversed, the motions were in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

On bringing Ihe magnetic pole from the centre of motion to 
the side of the wire, there was neither attraction nor repulsion ; 
but the wire endeavoured to pass off in a circle, still having 
the pole for its centre, and that either to the one side or the 
other, according to the above law. 

When the pole was on the outside of the wire, the wire moved 
in a direction directly contrary to that taken when the pole 
was in the inside ; but it did not move far, the endeavour was 
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still to go round the pole as a ccTitre, and it only moved till 
that power and the power which retained it in a circle about 

its own axis were equipoised. 

The next object was to make the magq^t revolve round the 
wire. This was done by so loading one pole of the small mag- 
net with platinum that the magnet would float upright in a ba- 
am of mercury, with the other pole above its surface ; then 
oonnecting the mercury with one plate and bringing a wire 
from the other perpendicularly into it in another part near the 
floating magnet; the upper pole immediately began to revolve 
round the wire, whilst the lower pole being removed away 
cawed no interference or oonnteracting effect. 

The motions were again according to the pole and tlic con- 
nexions. When the upper part of the wire was in contact with 
the sine plate, and the lower with the copper^ the direction o£ 
the curve described by the north and south poles were as in 
figs. 6 and 7. When the connexions were reversed, the motions 
were in the opposite directions. 

Having succeeded thus far^ I endeavoured to make a wire 
and a magnet iievolve on their own axis by preventing the ro- 
tation in a circle round them, but have not been able to get the 
slightest indications that such can be the case j nor does it, on 
consideration, appear probable. The motions evidently belong 
to the current, or whatever else it be, that is passing through 
the wire, and not to the wire itself, except as the vehicle of the 
current. W^hen that current is made a curve by the form o£ 
the wire, it is easy to conceive how, in revolving, it should take 
the wire with it ; but when the wire is straight, the current 
may revolve without any motion being communicated to the 
wire through which it passes. 

M . Ampere has shown that two similar connecting wires, by 
which is meant, having currents in the same direction through 
them, attract each other, and that two wires having currents in 
opposite directions through thcni, repel each otlier^ the attrac- 
tion and repulsion taking place in right lines between them. 
From tlic attraction of the north pole of a needle on one side 
the wire, and of the south on the other_, and the repulsion of 
the poles on the opposite sides, Dr. WoUaston called this inag- 
netism vertiginous, and conceived that the phenomena might 
be explained upon the supposition of an electro-magnetic cur- 
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rent passing round the axis of the conjunctive wire, its direc- 
tion depending upon that of the electric current, and exhibit- 
ing north and south powers on tlic opposite sides. It is, indeed, 
an ascertained fact, tliat the connecting wire has different pow- 
ers at its opposite sides; or rather, each power continues all 
round the wire, the direction being the same, and hence it is 
evident that the attractions and rei)ulsions of M. Ampere's 
wires are not simple, but complicated results. 

A simple case which may betaken of magnetic motion, is the 
circle described by the wire or the pole round each other. If a 
wire be made into a helix, as M. Ampere describes, the arrange- 
ment is sncli that all the vertiginous magnetism, as Dr. Wol- 
laston iias named it, of tlie one kind^ or one side of the wire, is 
concentrated in the axis of the helix, whilst the contrary kind 
is very much diffused, t. e, the power exerted by a great length 
of wire to make a pole pass one Vay round it, all tends to carry 
that pole to a particular spot, whilst the opposite power is dif- 
fused and much weakened in its action on any one pole. Hence 
the power on one side of the wire is very much concentrated, 
and its particular effects hrought out strongly, whilst that on 
the other is rendered insensible. A means is thus obtained of 
separating, as it were, the one power from the other; but 
when this is done, and we examine the end of the helix, it is 
found ¥ery much to resemble a magnetic pole ; the power is 
concentrated at the extremity of the helix ; it attracts or repels 
one pole in all directions ; and I find that it causes the revo- 
lution of the connecting wire round it, just as a magnetic pole 
does. Hence it may, for the present, be considered identical 
with a magnetic pole ; and I think that the experimental evi- 
dence of the ensuing pages will much strengthen that opinion. 

Assuming, then, that the pole of a magnetic needle presents 
us wilhi the properties of one side of the wire, the phenomena it 
presents with the wire itself, offers us a means of analysis 
which, probably, if well pursued, will give us a much more in- 
timate knowledge of the state of the powers active in magnets. 
When it is placed near the wire, always assuming the latter to 
be connected with the battery, it is made to revolve round it, 
passing towards that side by which it is attracted, and from 
that side by which it is repelled, t. e, the pole is at once at- 
tracted and repelled by equal powers, and therefore neither 
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recedes nor approaelies ; hut the powers hoing from 0|)posite 
sides of the wire, the pole in its double elTort to recede from 
one side and approach the other revolves in the circle, that 
circle being evi(h'ntly decided by the particuhir pole and state 
of the wire, and dcducililc from the law before mentioned. 

The phenomena presented by the approximation of one pole 
to two or more w ires, or two poles to one or more w ires, offer 
many illustrations of this double action, and will lead to more 
correct views of the magnet. These experinicnts are easily made 
by loading a needle with platinum at one pole, that the other 
may float above mercury, or by almost tluuting u t-iiiall magnetic 
needle bv cork in a basin oi' \\ater, at the bottom of which is 
some mercury with which to connect the w ires. In describing 
them 1 shall refrain from entering into all their variation^ or 
pursuing them to such conclusions as arc not directly important. 

Two similar wires. Ampere has shown, attract each other ; 
and Sir II. Davy has shown that the filings adhering to them 
attract from one to another on the same side. They are in 
that position in which the north and south influence of the dif- 
ferent wires attract each other. They seem also to neutralize 
each other in the parts that face, for the magnetic pole is quite 
inactiTe between Uiem^ but if put dose together, it moves round 
the ontside of both, drculating loond them as round one wire, 
and their influences being in the same direction, the greatest 
effect is found to be at the further outside surfaces of the 
wires. If several similar wires be put together, side by side 
like a ribbon, the result is the same, and the needle reyolves 
round them all ; the internal wires appear to lose part of ihdr 
force, which is carried on towards the extreme wire in oppo- 
site directions, so that the floating pole is accelerated in its 
motion as it passes by the edges that they form. If, in place 
of a ribbon of parallel wires, a slip of metal be used, the effect 
is the same, and the edges act as if they contained in a con- 
centrated state the power that belonged to the inner portion 
of the slip. In this way we procure the means of remoying, 
as it were, in that direction, the two sides of the wire from 
each other. 

If two wires in opposite states be arranged parallel to eadi 
other, and the pole be brought near them, it will circulate 
round either of them in obedience to the law laid down ; but 
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as the wires liave opposite currents, it moves in opposite di- 
rections round tlie two, so that when r(|iii(listant from them, 
the pole is propelled in a ri^lit line pcr{)eudicular to tlie line 
which joins them, cither receding or ajjproacliini; ; and if it 
approaches, passing between and then rereding ; hence it ex- 
hibits the curious appearance of first being attracted by the 
two wires, and afterwards repelled (fig. 8.). If the connrxion 
with both wires be inverted, or it" the pole be changed, the line 
it describes is in the o])posite direction. If these two opposite 
currents be made by bending a piece of silked wire parallel to 
itself, fig. 9, it, when connected with the apparatus, becomes 
a curious magnet ; M-ith the north pole, for instance, it attracts 
powerfully on one side at the line between the two currents, 
but repels strongly to the right or left; whilst on the other 
side the line repels the north pole, but attracts it strongly to 
the right or left. With the south pole the attractions and re- 
pulsions are reversed. 

"When both poles of the needle were allowed to come into 
action on the wire or wires, the effects were in accordance 
with those described. When a magnetic needle was floated 
on water, and the perpendicular wire brought towards it, the 
needle turned round more or less, until it took a direction per- 
pendicular to, and across the wire, tlic ])oles being in such ])o- 
sitlons that either of them alone would revolve round the wire 
in a circle proceeding by the side to which it had gone, accord- 
ing to the law before stated. The needle then approaches to 
the wire, its centre (not either pole) going in a direct line 
towards it. If the wire be then lifted up and put down the 
other side of the needle, the needle passes on in the same line 
receding from the wire, so that the wire seems here to be both 
attractive and repulsive of the needle. This effect will be 
readily understood from fig. 10, Avhere the poles and direction 
of the wirc are not marked, because they are the same as before. 
If cither be reversed, the others reverse themselves. The 
experiment is analogous to the one described above ; there the 
pole passed between two dissimilar wires, here the wire be- , 
tween two dissimilar poles. 

If two dissimilar wires be used, and the magnet have both 
poles active, it is repelled, turned round, or is attracted in va- 
rious ways, until it settles across between the two wires ; all 
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its motions being easily reducible to tliosc impressed on the 
poles by the wires, both wires and both poles being active in 
giving that position. Then if it liappens not to be midway be- 
tween the two, or they are not of equal power, it goes slowly 
towards one of thcnn^ and acts with it just as the single wire o£ 
the last paragraph. 

Figs. 11 and 12 exhibit more distinctly the direction of the 
forces which influence the ])olcs in passing between two dis- 
similar wires : fig. 1 1 , when the pole draws up between the 
wires; fig. 12, the pole thrown out from between them. The 
])ol('s and state of tlie wire are not marked, because the dia- 
grams illustrate tlie attraction and repulsion of both poles ; for 
any particular polc^ the connexion of the wires must be accord^ 
ingly. 

Tf one of the poles be brought purposely near either wire in 
the position in which it appears to attract most strongly, still 
if freedom of motion be given by a little tapping, the needle 
will slip along till it stamls midway across the wire. 

A beautiful little aj)paratus has been made by M. de la Rive, 
to whom 1 am indebted for one of them, consisting of a small 
voltaic combination floating by a cork ; the ends of the little 
zinc and copper slips come through the cork, and are connected 
above by a piece of silked wire which has been wrapped 
four or five times round a cylinder, and the wires tied to- 
gether with a silk thread so as to form a close helix about one 
inch in diameter. When placed on acidulated water it is very 
obedient to the magnet and serves admirably to transform, as 
it were, the experiments with straight wires that have been 
mentioned, to the similar ones made with helices. Thus, if a 
magnet be brought near it and level w itli its axis, the appara- 
tus will recede or turn round until that side of the curve next 
to the nearest pole is the side attractal by it. It will then 
approach the pole, pass it, recede from it until it gains the 
middle of the magnet, where it will rest like an equator round 
it, its motions and position being still the same as those before 
pointed out (fig. 13.). If brought near either pole it will still 
return to the centre ; and if purposely placed in the opposite 
direction at the centre of the magnet, it will pass off by either 
pole to which it happens to be nearest, being apparently first 
attracted by the pole and afterwards repelled, as is actually the 
case ; will^ if any circumstanoe diBtnrbs its perpendicularity to 
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the magnet, turn half way round ; and will then pass on to the 
magnet again, into the position first described. If, instead of 
passing the nuignot through the curve, it be held over it, it 
stands in a plane perpendicular to the magnet, but in an oppo- 
site direction to the fonner one. So that a magnet, both 
within and without this curre^ causes it to direct. 

When the poles of the magnet are brought over this floating 
carve, there are some movements and positions which at first 
appear anomalous, but are by a little attention easily reducible 
to the circular movement of the wire about the pole. I do not " 
think it necessary to state them particularly. 

The attractive and repulsive positions of this curve may be 
seen by fig. 13, the curve in the two dotted positions is at- 
tracted by the poles near them. If the positions be reversed, 
repulsion takes place. 

From the central situation of. the magnet in these experi- 
ments, it may be concluded that a strong and powerful curve 
or helix would suspend a powerful needle in its centre. By 
making a needle almost float on water and putting the helix 
over a glass tube, this result has in part been obtained. 

In all these magnetic movements between wires and poles, 
those which resemble attraction and ^pulsion, that is to say, 
those which took place in right lines, required at least either two 
poles and a wire, or two wires and a pole ; for such as appear to 
exist between the wire and either pole of the hatteiy, are decep- 
tive and may be resolved into the circular motion. It has been 
allowed, I believe, by all who have experimented on these phe- 
nomena, that the similar powers repel and the dissimilar powers 
attract each other ; and that, whether they exist in the poles 
of the magnets or in the opposite sides of conducting wires. 
This being admitted, the simplest cases of magnetic action will 
be those exerted by the poles of Ik 1 ices, for, as they offer 
the magnetic states of the opposite sides of the wires independ- 
ent, or nearly so, one of the other, we are enabled by them to 
bring into action two of those powers only, to the exclusion of 
the rest ; and, firom experiment it appears that when the powers 
are similar, repulsion takes place, and when dissimilar, attrac- 
tion ; so that two cases of repulsion and one of attraction are 
prodiu ed by the combination of these magnetic powers'. 

' This i."^ perhaps notstrictly true, because^tiioiighllie opposite poweis are 
weakened, they still remain in action. 
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The next cases of magnetic motioiijiii the order of simplicity, 
are those where three powers are concerned^ or those produced 

by a pole and a wire. These arc the circular motions described^ 
in the early part of this paper. They resolve themselves into 
two ; a north pole and the wire round each other, and a south 
pole and the wire round each other. The law which governs 

these motions has been stated. 

Then follow tlie actions between two wires : these when 
similarly electrified attract as M. Ampere has shown ; for then 
the opposite sides arc towards each other, and the four powers 
all combine to draw the currents to^j^ctlicr, foriiiiiiL!: a double 
attraction ; but when the wires are dissiinil.ir they repel, be- 
cause, then on both sides of the wire the same powers are 
opposed, and cause a double repulsion. 

The motions that result from the action of two dissimilar 
poles and a wire next follow : the w'irc endeavours to describe 
opposite circles round the poles; consequently it is carried in 
a line passing tliroug:li the central part of the needle in which 
they are situated. If the wire is on the side on which the 
circles close toirctlicr, it is attracted ; if on the opposite side^ 
from whence the circles open, it is rc{)cllcd, fig. 10. 

The motions of a pole with two wires are almost the same 
as the last ; w hen the wires arc dissimilar, the pole endeavours 
to form two opi)osite circles about the wires ; when it is on 
that side of the wires on which the circles meet, it is attracted ; 
w hen on the side on which they open^ it is repelled, figs. 8, 
11, 12. 

Finally, the motion between two poles and two dissimilar 
wires, is an instance where several powers combine to produce 
an effect. 

M. Ampere, whilst reasoning on the discovery of M. Oersted, 
was led to the adoption of a theory, by which he eudeavoured 
to account for the properties of magnets,' by the existence of 
concentric currents of electricity in them, arranged round the 
axis of the magnet. In support of this theory, he first formed 
the spiral or helix wire, in which currents could be made to 
pass nearly perpendicular to, and round the axis of a cylinder. 
The ends of such helices were found when connected with the 
voltaic a})paratus to be in opposite magnetic states, and to pre- 
sent the appearance of poles. \\ hilst pursuing the mutual 
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action of poles and wires, and tracing out the circular move- 
ments, it seemed to me tliat much information respecting the 
competency of this theory might be gained from an attempt to 
trace the action of the helix, and compare it with that of the 
magnet more rigorously than had yet been done ; and to form 
artificial electro-magnets, and analyse natural ones. In doing 
this, I think I have so far succeeded as to trace the action of 
an electro-magnetic pole, either in attracting or repelling, to the 
circulating^ motion before described. 

If three inches of connecting wire be taken, and a magnetic 
pole be allowed to circulate round the middle of it, describing 
a circle of a little less than one inch in diameter, it will be moved 
with equal force in all parts of the circle, fig. 14 ; bend then 
the wire into a circle, leaving that part round which the pole 
revolves perpendicularly undisturbed, as seen by the dotted 
lines, and make it a condition that the pole be restrained from 
n)o\ iu^ out oi' the circle by a radius. It will immediately be 
evident that the wire now acts very differently on the pole in 
the different ])arts of the circle it describes. Every part of it 
will be active at the same time on the pole, to make it move 
throuj^h the centre of the wire ring, whilst as it passes away 
from that position the powers diverge from it, and it is either 
removed from their action or submitted to opposing ones, until 
on its arriving at the opijosite ])art of the circle it is urged by 
a very small portion indeed of those which moved it before. 
As it continues to go round, its motion is accelerated, the 
forces rapidly gather together on it, until it again reaches the 
centre of the wire ring Mlierc they are at their highest, and 
afterwards diminisli as before. Thus the pole is perpetually 
urged in a circle, l)ut with i)owers constantly changing. 

If the wire ring be conceived to be occupied by a plane, then 
the centre of that plane is the spot where the powers are most 
active on the pole, and move it with most force. Now this spot 
is actually the pole of this magnetic apparatus. It seems to 
have powers over the circulating pole, making it approach or 
attracting it on the one side, and making it recede or repelling 
it on the other, with powers varying as the distance; but its 
powers are only apparent, for the force is in the ring, and this 
spot is merely the place where they are most accumulated j and 
though it seems to have opposite powers, namely, those of at- 
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tracting: und repelling ; yet this is merely a consequence of its 
situation in the circle, the motion being uniform in its direction, 
and really and truly impressed oa the pole by its motor^ the 
wire. 

At paijo 133 it was sliown that two or more similar wires put 
together in a line, acted as one ; the power being, as it were, 
accumulated towards tlic extreme wires, by a species of induc- 
tion taking })lacc among tliem all ; and at the same time was 
noticed tlie similar ease of a plate of metal connecting the ends 
of the apparatus, its powers being apparently strongest at the 
edges. If, then, a series of concentric rings be placed one in- 
side tlie other, they having the electric current sent through 
them in the same direction; or if, which is the same thing, a 
flat spiral of silked wire passing from tlic; centre to the circum- 
ference be formed, and its ends be in connexion witli the bat- 
tery, fig. 15, then the circle of revolution would still be as in 
fig. I I, passing through tlic centre of the rings or spiral, but 
the power would be very much increased. Such a spiral, when 
made, beautifully illustrates this fact ; it takes up an enormous 
quantity of iron filings, which approach to the form of cones, 
so strong is the action at the centre ; and its action on the 
needle by the different sides, is eminently powerful. 

If in place of putting ring within ring, they be placed side 
by side, so as to form a cylinder, or if a helix be made, tlien 
the same kind of neutralization takes place in the intermediate 
wires, and accumulated effect in the extreme ones, as before. 
The line wliich the pole would now travel, supposing the inner 
end of the radius to move over the inner and outer surface of 
the cyliTider, would be through the axis of the cylinder round 
the edge to one side, back up that side, and round to the axis, 
down which it would go, as before. In this case the force 
would probably be greatest at the two extremes of the 
axis of the cylinder, and least at the middle distance on the 
outside. 

Now consider the internal space of the cylinder iilled up by 
rings or spirals, all having the currents in the same directioii; 
the direction and kind of force would be the same, but very 
much strengthened : it would exist in the strongest degree 
down the axis of the mass, because ol the circular form, and 
it would have the two sides of the point in the centre of the 
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simple rinpj, which seemed to possess attract i\c juid roj)ulsive 
powers on the pole, removed to the ends of the eylinder; giving 
rise to two points, apparently distinct in tlieir action, one bein«j^ 
attractive, and tlie other rej)nlsive, of the poles of a mafjuet. 
Now conceive that the pole is not confined to a motion about 
the sides of the ring, or tlie flat spiral, or cylinder ; it is evident 
that if placed in the axis of any of them at a proper distance 
for action, it, being impelled by two or more powers in equal 
circles^ would move in a right line in the intersection of those 
circles^ and approach directly to or recede from, the points before 
spoken of^ giving the appearonce of a direct attraction and re- 
pulsion ; and if placed ont of that axis, it would move towards 
or from the same spot in a curve line, its direction and force 
being determined by the curve lines representing the active 
forces from the portions of wire forming the ends of the cylin- 
der, spiral, or ring, and the strength of those forces. 

Thus the phenomena of a helix, or a solid cylinder of spiral 
silked wire, are reduced to the simple revolution of the mag- 
netic pole round the connecting wire of the battery, and its 
resemblance to a magnet is so great, that the strongest pre- 
sumption arises in the mind, that they both owe their powers, 
as M. Amp^ has stated, to the same cause. Filings of iron 
sprinkled on paper held over this cylinder, arranged themselves 
in curved lines passing from one end to the other, showing^the 
path the pole would follow, and so they do over a magnet ; the 
ends attract and repel as do those of a magnet; and in almost 
every point do they agree. The following experiments will 
illustrate and confirm the truth of these remarks on the action 
of the ringf helix, or cylinder; and will show in what their 
actions agree with, and differ (for there are differences) from, 
the action of a magnet. 

A small magnet being nearly floated in water by cork, a ring 
of silked copper wire, fig. 16, having its ends connected with 
the battery, was brought near its poles in different positions ; 
sometimes the pole was repelled from, sometimes attracted into, 
the ring, according to the position of the pole, and the con- 
nexions with the battery. If the wire happened to be opposite 
to the pole, the pole passed sideways and outwards when it 
was repeUed, and sideways and inwards when it was attracted; 
and on entering within the ring and passing through, it moved 
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sideways in tlie opposite direction, endeavouring to go round 
the wire. The actions also presented by M. de la Rive's ring 
are actions of this kind, and indeed are those which best illus- 
trate the relations between the ring and the pole ; some of them 
have been mentioned, and if referred tu^ will be found to accord 
with the statement given. 

With a flat spiral the magnetic power was very moch in« 
creased ; and when the rings were not continued to the centre^ 
the power of the inner edge oyer the outer was wdl shown 
either by the pole of a needle^ or iron filings. With the latter ' 
the appearance was extremely beautiful and instructive ; when 
laid flat upon a heap of them, they arranged themselves in lines, 
passing through the ring parallel to its axis, and then folding 
up on either side as radii round to the edge, where they met ; 
so that they represented, exactly, the lines which a pole would 
have described round the sides of the rings; and those filings 
which were in the axis of the rings, stood up in perpendicular 
filaments, half an inch long and so as to form an actual axis to 
the ring, tending neither one way nor the other, but according 
in their form and arrangement with what has been desdibed ; 
whilst the intermediate portion also formed long threads, bend- 
ing this way and that from the centre, more or less according 
as they were further firom, or nearer to it. 

Widi a helix the phenomena were interesting, because ac- 
cording to the view given of the attractions and repulsions, that 
is of the motions toward and from the ends, some conclusions 
should follow, that if found to be true in fact, and to hold also 
with magnets, would go far to prove the identity of the two. 
Thus the end which seems to attract a certain pole on the out- 
side, ought to repel it as it were on the inside, and that which 
seems to repel it on the outside, ought to appear to attract it 
on the inside ; i. e. that as the motions on the inside and out- 
side are in diflferent directions for the same pole, it would move 
in the one case to and in the other case from the same end of 
the helix. Some phenomena of this kind have been described 
in explaining figs. 8, 11, Id, and 13; others are as follows. 

A helix of silked copper wire was made round a glass tube, 
the tube being about an inch in diameter ; the helix was about 
three inches long. A magnetic needle nearly as long was floated 
with cork, so as to move about in water with the slightest im- 
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pulse. The heUx being conneeted with the apparatus and pnt 
into the water in which the needle lay, its ends appeared to 
attract and repel the poles of the needle according to the laws 
before mentioned. But, if that end which attracted one of the 
poles of the needle was brought near that pde, it entered the 
glass tube, but did not stop just within side in the neighbpur- 
hood of this pole (as we may call it for the moment) of the helix, 
but passed np the tube, drawing the whole needle in, and went 
to the opposite pole of the helix, or the one which on the out- 
side would have repelled it ; on trying the other pole of the 
magnet with its corresponding end or pole of the helix the same 
efEect took place ; the needle pole entered the tube and passed 
to the other end, taking the whole needle into the same position 
it was in before. 

Thus each end of the helix seemed to attract and repel both 
poles of the needle ; but this is only a natural consequence of 
the circulating motion before experimentally demonstrated^ and 
each pole would have gone through the hel^ and round on the 
outside, but for the counteraction of tlic opposite pole. It has 
been stated that the poles circulate in opposite directions 
round the wires, and thoy would consocinoiitly circulate in op- 
posite directions through and round the helix ; when, therefore, 
one end of the helix was near that pole, which would, accord- 
ing to the law stated, enter it and endeavour to go through, it 
would enter, and it would continue its course until the other 
pole, at first at a distance, would he brought within action of 
the helix ; and, when they were both equally within the helix 
and consequently equally acted on , their tendency to go in dif- 
ferent directions would counterbalance each other, and the 
needle would remain motionless. If it were possi])le to separate 
the two poles from each other, they would dart out of each end 
of the helix, being apparently repelled by those parts that 
before seemed to attract them, as is evident from the first and 
many other experiments. 

By reversing the needle and replacing it purposely in the helix 
in that position, the poles of the needle and the corresponding 
poles of the helix as they attraet on the outside, are brought 
together on the inside, but both pairs now seem to repel ; and, 
whichever end of the helix the needle liappens to be nearest to, 
it will be thrown out at. This motion may be seen to exhibit 
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in its passing state, attraction between similar poles, since the 
inner and active pole is drawn towards that end on the inside, 
by which it is thrown off on the outside 

These experiments may be made witli the single curve of 
M. de la Rive, in which case it is the wire that moves and not 
Hhe magnet ; but as the motions are reciprocal, they niay be 
readily anticipated. 

A plate of copper was bent nearly into a cylinder, and its 
edges made to dip into two portions of mercury ; when placed 
in a current it acted exactly as a helix. 

A solid cylinder of silked wire was made exactly in fashion 
like a helix, but that one length of the wire served as the axis, 
and the folds were repeated oyer and over again. This as >vcll 
as the former helix, had poles the same in every respect as to 
kind as the north and sondi poles of a magnet ; they took up 
filings, they made the eonnecting wire revolve, they attracted 
and repelled in four parallel positions as is described of common 
magnets in the first pages of this paper, and filings sprinkled 
on paper over them, formed curves from one to the other as 
with magnets ; these lines indicating the direction in which a 
north or south pole would move about them. 

Now with respect to the accordance which is found between 
the appearances of a helix or cylinder when in the voltaic 
circuit, and a cylindrical common magnet, or even a regular 
square bar magnet ; it is so great, as at first to leave Kttle donht, 
that whatever it is that causes the properties of the one, also 
causes the properties of the other, for the one may be substi- 
tuted for the other in, I believe, every magnetical experiment ; 
and, in the bar magnet, all the effects on a single pole or filings, 
&c., agree with the notion of a drculalion, which if the magnet 
were not solid would pass through its centre, and back on the 
outside. 

The following, hovever, are differences between the appear- 
ances of a magnet and those of a helix or cylinder : one pole of 
a magnet attracts the opposite pole of a magnetic needle in all 
directions and pgsitions ; but when the helix is held alongside 
the needle nearly parallel to it, and with opposite poles together, 
BO that attraction should take place, and then the helix is moved 

' The magnetizing power of the helix ie so strong that if the ezperiment 
be made slowly, the needle will have its magnelisni changed and the lesult 
will be fallacious. 
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on BO that the pole of tlic needle f^radually comes nearer to the 
middle of the helix, repulsion ^^nuMally takes place before the 
pole gets to the middle of the helix, and in a situation where 
with the magnet it would be attracted. This is probably oc- 
casioned by the want of continuity in the sides of the curves or 
elements of the helix, in consequence of which the unity of 
action which takes place in the rings into which a magDet may 
be considered to be divided is interfered with and disturbed. 

Another difference is that the poles, or those spots to vhich 
the needle points when perpendicular to l^e ends or sides of a 
magnet or helix, and where the motive power may he considered 
perhaps as most concentrated, are in the helix at the extremity 
of its axis, and not any distance in from the end ; whilst in the 
most regular magnets they are almost always situate in the axis 
at some distance in from the end; a needle pointing perpendi- 
cularly towards the end of a magnet is in a line with its axis, 
but perpendicularly to the side it points to a spot some distance 
from the end, whilst in the helix, or cylinder, it still points to 
the end. This variation is, probably, to be attributed to the 
distribution of the exciting cause of magnetism in the magnet 
and helix. In the latter, it is necessarily uniform everywhere, 
inasmuch as the current of electricity is uniform. In the mag- 
net it is probably more active in the middle than elsewhere ; for 
as the north pole of a magnet brought near a south one in- 
creases its activity, and that the more as it is nearer, it is fair 
to infer that the similar parts which are actually united in the 
inner part of the bar, have the same power. Thus a piece of 
soft iron put to one end of a horse-shoe magnet, immediately 
moves the pole towards that end ; but if it be then made to 
touch the other end also, the pole moves in the opposite direc- 
tion, and is weakened ; and it moves the further, and is made 
weaker as the contact is more perfect. The presumption is, 
that if it were complete, the two poles of the magnet would be 
diffused over the whole of its mass, the instrument there 
exhibiting no attractive or repulsive powers. Hence it is not 
improbable that, caused by some induction, a greater accumula- 
tion of power may take place in the middle of the magnet than 
at the end, and may cause the poles to be inwards, rather than 
at the extremities, 

A third difEerence is, that the similar poles of magnets, 
though they repel at most distances, yet when brought very 
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near together, attract each other. This power is not strong, 
but I do not beHeve it is occasioned by the superior strength 
of one pole over the other, since the most equal magnets exert 
it, and since the poles as to their magnetism remain the same, 
and are able to take up as much, if not more, iron filings when 
together, as when separated, whereas opposite poles, when inv 
contact, do not take up so much. With similar helix poles, 
this attraction does not take place. 

attempts to make magnets resembling the helix and the 
flat spirals, have been very unsuccessfnl. A plate of steel was 
formed into a cylinder and magnetized, one end was north all 
round, the other south ; but the outside and the inside had the 
same properties, and no pole of a needle would have gone up 
the axis and down the sides, as with the helix, but would have 
stopped at the dissimilar pole of the needle. Hence it is cer- 
tain, that the rings of wl^ch the cylinder may be supposed to 
be formed, are not in the same state as those of which the helix 
was composed. All attempts to magnetize a flat circular plate 
of steel, so as to have one pole in the centre of one side, and 
the other pole in the centre of the opposite side, for the pur- 
pose of imitating the flat spiral, fig. 15, failed ; nothing but an 
irregular distribution of the magnetism could be obtained. 

M. Amp^ is, I belicFe, undecided with regard to the size 
of the currents of electricity that are assumed to exist in mag- 
nets, perpendicular to their axis. In one part of his memoirs 
they are said, I think, to be concentric, but this cannot be the 
case with those of the cylinder magnet, except two be supposed 
in opposite directions, tiie one on the iiiside, the other on the 
outside surface. In another part, I beliere, the opinion is ad- 
vanced that they may be exceedingly small ; and it is, perhaps, 
possible to explain the cause of the inost irregular magnet by 
theoretically bending sudi small currents in the direction re- 
quired. 

In the previous attempt to explain some of the electro-mag- 
netic motions, and to show the rehttion between electro and 
other magnets, I have not intended to adopt any theory of the 
cause of magnetism, nor to oppose any. It appears very pro- 
bable that in the regular bar magnet, the steel, or iron, is in 
the same state as the copper wire of the helix magnet; and 
perhaps, as M* Ampere supports in his theory, by the same 

VOL. II. L 
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means, namely, currents of electricity; but still other proofs 
arc wanting of the presence of a power like electricity than the 
magnetic effects only. With regard to the opposite sides of 
the connecting wire, and the powers emanating from them, I 
have merely spoken of them as two, to distinguish the one set 
of effects from the other. The high authority of Dr. WoHaston 
is attached to the opinion that a single elcctro-inagnetic current 
passing round the axis of the wire in a direction determined by 
the position of the voltaic poles, is suiiicient to explain all the 
phenomena. 

M. Ampere, who has been engaged so actively in this branch 
of natural philosophy, drew from his theory, the conclusion that 
a circular wire forming part of the connexion between the poles 
of the battery, should be directed by the earth's magnetism, 
and stand in a plane perpendicular to the magnetic meridian 
and the dipping needle. This result was said to be actually 
obtained, but its accuracy has been questioned, both on theo- 
retical and experimental grounds. As the magnet directs the 
wire when in form of a curve, and the curve a needle, I en- 
deaToured to repeat the experiment, and succeeded in the fol- 
lowing manner. A voltaic combination of two plates was fomed, 
which were connected by a copper wixe^ bent into a dreolar 
form ; the plateB were put Into a small glass jar with dilate add^ 
and the jar floated on the snr&ce of water; being then left 
to itself in a quiet atmosphm^ the instnunent so arranged itself 
that the curve was in a plane perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian; when moved from this position^ either one way or 
the other, it returned again j and on examining the side of the 
curve towards the norths it was found to be that, which, ac- 
cording to the law already stated, would be attracted by a south 
pole. A voltaic circle made in a silver capsule, and mounted 
with a curve, also produced the same effect ; as did likewise, 
very readily, M. de la Hive's small ring apparatus*. When 
placed on acidulated water, the gas liberated from the plates 
prevented its taking up a steady position ; but when put into 
a UttLe floating cell, made out of the neck of a Florence flask, 
the whole readily took ihe position mentioned above, and even 
vibrated slowly about it. 

As the straight connecting wire is directed by a magnet, 

* Quarterly Journal of Science, zii. 186. 
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there is eveiy reaaon to beUere that it will act in the same way ^ 
with the earth, and take a direction perpendicular to the mag- 
netic meridian. It also ahould act with the magnetic pole of the 
earthj aa. with the pole of a magnet, and endeavour to drcolate 
round it Theoretically, therefore, a horizontal wire perpendi- 
cular to the magnetic meridian, if connected first in one way 
with a Toltaic battery, and then in the opposite way, should 
have its weight altered ; for in the one case it would tend to pass 
in a circle downwards, and in the other upwards. This altera- 
tion should take place difEerentLy in different parts of the world. 
The effect is actually produced by the pole of a magnet, but 
I have not succeeded in obtaining it, employing only the po- 
larity of the earth. — September 11, 1821. 



Electro-magnetic Rotation Apparatus^, 

Since the paper in the preceding pages has been printed, I 

have had an apparatus made by Mr. Newman^ of Lisle-street, 
for the revolutions of the wire round the pole, and a pole round 
the wire. When Hare's calorimoter was connected with it, 
the wire revolved so rapidly round the pole, that the eye 
could scarcely follow the motion, and a single galvanic trough, , 
containing ten pair of plates, of Dr. Wollaston's construction, 
had power enough to move the wire and the pole with consi- 
derable rapidity. It consists of a stand, about 3 inches by 6, 
from one end of which a brass pillar rises about 6 inches high, 
and is then continued horizontally by a copper rod over the 
stand; at the other end of the stand a copper plate is fixed 
with a wire for communication, brought out to one side ; in the 
middle is a similar plate and a wire ; these are both fixed. A 
small shallow glass cup, supported on a hollow foot of glass, ~ 
has a plate of metal cemented to the bottom, so as to close the 
aperture and form a connexion with tiie plate on the stand ; the 
hollow foot is a soclvct^ into wliicli ii small cylindrical bar mag- 
net can be placed, so that the iipjier pole shall be a little above 
the edge of the glass ; mercury is then poured iji until the glass 
is nearly full ; a rod of metal descends I'roni the horizontal arm 
perpendicularly over this cup; a little cavity is hollowed at the 
end and amalgamated, and a piece of stif^ copper wire is also 

^ QptMfy Joonial of Seienoe^ xU. 186. 
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amalgamated^ and placed in it as described in the paper, ex- 
cept that it is attached bj a piece of thread in the maimer 
of a ligament, pasnng from the end of the wire to the inner 
surface of the cup ; the lower end of the wire is amalgamated, 
and furnished with a small roller, which dips so as to be under 
the sur&oe of the mercury in the cup beneath it. 

The other plate on the stand has also its cup, which is nearly 
cylindrical, a metal pin passes through the bottom of it, to con- 
nect by contact with the plate below, and to the inner end of the 
pin a small round bar magnet is attached at one pole by thread, 
so as to allow the other to be above the surfoce of the mer- 
cury when the cup is filled^ and have freedom of motion there ; 
a thick wire descends from the rod above perpendicularly, so 
as to dip a little way into the mercury of the cup ; it forms 
the connectiiirj: wire, and the pole can move in any direction 
round it. When the connexions are made with the pillar, 
and either of the wires from the stand plates, the revolution of 
the wire, or pole above, takes place; or if the wires be con- 
nected with the two coming from the plates, motion takes 
place in both cups at once, and in accordance with the law 
stated in the paper. This apparatus may be much reduced 
in size, and made very much more delicate and sensible. 



Description of an Electro-MoffnetictU Apparatus for the Exhibi- 
tion of Rotatory Motion^, 

The accoimt given in the Miscellanea of the last Journal 
(p. 117.), of the apparatus invented in illustration of the paper 
m the body of that Number, being short and imperfect, a plate 
is given in the present Number, presenting a section of that 
apparatus, and a view of a smaller apparatus, illustrative of the 
motions of the wire and the pole round each other. The larger 
apparatus is delineated, fig- 1. Plate iv., on a scale of one half. 
It consists of two glass vessels, placed side by side with their 
appendages. In that on the left of the plate the motion of 
a magnetic pole round the connecting wire of the voltaic bat- 
tery is produced. That a current of voltaic electricity may be 
established through this cup, a hole is drilled at the bottom, 
and into this a copper pin ia ground tight, which projects up- 

* Qnarteirly Joninal of Sdenoe, xii. 28& 
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waids a little way into the cup, and below is riveted to a small 
round plate of copper, forming part of the foot of the vessel. 
A similar plate of copper is fixed to the turned wooden base 
on which the cup is iutended to stand, and a piece of strong 
copper wire, which is attached to it beneath, after proceeding 
downwards a little way, turns horizontally to the left hand, and 
forms one of the connexions. The sur&oes of these two plates 
intended to come together, are tinned and amalgamated, that 
they may remain longer cleriTi and bright, and afford better con- 
tact. A small cylindrical and powerful magnet has one of its 
poles fastened to a piece of thread, which, at the other end, is 
attached to the copper pin at the bottom of the cup ; and the 
height of the magnet and length of the thread is so adjusted, 
that when the cup is nearly filled with clean mercury, the free 
pole shall float almost upright on its surface. 

A small brass pillar rises from the stand behind the glass 
vessels : an arm comes forward from the top of it, sn])porting 
at its extremity a cross wire, which at the place on the left 
hand, where it is perpendicularly over the cup just descril^ed, 
bends downwards, and is continued till it just dips into the 
centre of the nun'curial surface. The wire is diminished in 
size for a short distance above the surface of the mercurv, and 
its lower extremity amalgamated, for the purj)Ose of ensuring 
good contact ; and so also is the copper pin at the bottom of 
the cup. When the poles of a voltaic apparatus are connected 
with the brass pillar, and WMth the lateral copjx r wire, the upper 
pole of the magnet immediately rotates round the wire which 
dips into the mercury ; and in one direction or the other, ac- 
cording as the connexions are made. 

The otlicr vessel is of the form delineated in the plate. The 
stem is hollow and tubular; but, instead of being filled by a 
plug, as is the aperture in the first vessel, a small copper 
socket is placed in it, and retained there by Ijcing fastened to 
a circular plate below, which is cemented to the glass foot, so 
that no mercury shall pass out by it. This plate is tinned and 
amalgamated on its lower surface, and stands on another plate 
and wire, just as in the former instance. A small circular bar 
magnet is placed in the socket, at any convenient height, and 
then mercury poured in until it rises so high that nothing but 
the projecting pole of the magnet is left above its surface at 
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the centre. The forms and relative positions of the magnet^ 
socket, phite, &c., are seen in fig. 2. 

The cross wire supported by the brass pillar is also pro- 
longed on the right hand, until over the centre of the vessel 
just described; it then turns downwards and descends about 
half an inch : it has its lower extremity hollowed out into a 
cup, the inner surface of which is well amalgamated. A smaller 
piece of copper wire has a spherical head fixed on to it, of such 
a size that it may play in the cup in the manner of a ball-and- 
socket joint, and being well amalgamated, it, when in the cup, 
retains sufhcicnt fluid mercury by capillary attraction to form 
aTi excellent contact with freedom of motion. The ball is pre- 
vented from falling out of the socket by a piece of fine thread, 
which, being fastened to it at the top, passes through a small 
hole at the summit of the cup, and is made fast on the outside 
of the thick wire. This is more minutely explained by figs. 8 
and 4. The small wire is of such a length that it may dip a 
little way into the mercury^ and its lower end is amalgamated. 
When the connexions are so made with the pillaar and right- 
hand wire, that the current of electricity shall pass through this 
moveable wire, it immediately xerolTes round the pole of the 
magnet, in a direction dependent on the pole used^ and the 
manner in which the connexions are made. 

Fig. 5 is the delineation of a small apparatus, the iriie in 
which revolves rapidly, with very little voltaic power. It con- 
sists of a piece of glass tube, the bottom part of wbich is closed 
by a cork, through which a small piece of soft iron wire passes, 
so as to project above and bebw the o(jrk. A little mercury is 
then poured in, to form a channel between the iron wire and 
the glass tube. The upper orifice is also dosed by a cork, 
through which a piece of platinum wire passes which is ter- 
minated within by a loop ; another piece of wire hangs from 
this by a loop, and its lower end, which dips a very little way 
into the mercury, being amalgamated, it is preserved from ad- 
hering either to the iron wire or tho glass. When a very 
minute voltaic combination is connected with the upper and 
lower ends of this apparatus, and the pole of a magnet is placed 
in contact with the external end of the iron wire, the moveable 
wire within rapidly rotates roimd the magnet thus fiarmed at 
the moment; and by changing dther the connexion^ or the 
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pole of ihe magnet in contact irith the iron^ the direction of tlie 
motion itaelf is changed. 

The small appaiatos in the plate is not drawn to any scale. 
It has been made so small as to produce rapid rerolntions^ by 
the action of two plates of sine and copper^ containing not more 
than a square inch of snr&ce each. 

In place of the ball and socket-joint (fig. 8 and 4) loops may 
be used : or the fixed wire may terminate in a smdl cup con- 
taining mercury, with its aperture upwards, and the moveable 
wire may be bent into the form of a hook, of which the ex- 
tremity should be sharpeued^ and rest in the mercury on the 
bottom of the cup. 



N(^e on New Blee^ro-Magndieal MoHoiuK 

At page 147 of this Tolume, I mentioned the expectation I 
entertained of making a wire through which a current of voltaic 
electricity was passing, obey the magnetic poles of the earth 
in the way it does the poles of a bar magnet. In the latter 
case it rotates, in the former I expected it would vary in we%ht ; 
but the attempts I then made, to prove the existence of this 
action, failed. Since then I have been more successfiil, and 
the oliject of the present note is so far to complete that paper,, 
as to diow in what manner the rotative force of the wire round 
the tenestrial magnetic pole, is exerted, and what the effects 
produced by it^ are. 

Considering the magnetic pole as a mere centre of action, 
the existence and position of which may be determined by well- 
known means^ it was shown by many experiments, in the paper, 
page 127, that the electro-magnetic wire would rotate round the 
pole, without any reference to the position of the axis joining 
it with the opposite pole in the same bar : for sometimes the 
axis was liorizontal, at other times vertical, whilst the rotation 
continued the same. It was also shown that the wire, when in- 
fluenced by the pole, moved laterally, its parts describing cirdea 
in planes perpendicular nearly to the wire itself. Hence the 
wire, when straight and ccmfined to one point above, described 

^ Qoartedy Jouinal of Science, ziL 416, 
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a cone in its reTolntion^ bat when bent into a crank, it described 
a cylinder ; and the effect was evidently in all cases for each 
point of the wire to describe a circle round the pole, in a plane 
perpendicular to the current of electricity through the wire. 
In dispensing witli the magnet, used to give these motionsj^ and 
operating t\ itli the terrestrial magnetic pole, it was easy, by 
applying the information gained above, to deduce before-hand 
the direction the motions would probably take ; for, assuming 
ihat the dipping-needle, if it does not point to the pole of the 
earth, points at least in the direction in which that pole is ac- 
tive, it is evident that a straight electro-magnetic wire, affected 
by the terrestrial as by an artificial pole, would move laterally 
at right angles to the needle; that is to say, it would endeavour 
to describe a cylinder round the pole, the radius of which may 
be represented by the line of the needle prolonged to the pole 
itself. As these cylinders, or circles, would be of immense 
magnitude, it was evident that only a very minute portion of 
them could be brought within the reach of the experiment ; 
still, however, that portion would be sufficient to indicate their 
existence, inasmuch as the motions taking place in the part 
under consideration, must be of the same kind, and in the same 
direction, as in every other part. 

Reasoning thus, I })resumcd that an olectro-niagnetie an ire 
should move laterally, or in a line perpendicular to the current 
of electricity })a.ssing through it, in a plane perpendicular to 
the dipping-needle; and the dip being here 72° 30', that ])laiie 
would form an angle with the horizon oi 17° 30', mea-sured on 
the magnetic meridian. This is not so far removed from the 
horizontal plane, but that I expected to get motions in the 
latter, and succeeded in the following manner : — A piece of 
copper wire, about -045 of an inch thick, and fourteen inches 
long, had an inch at each extremity bent at right angles, in the 
same direction, and the ends amalgamated ; the wire was then 
suspended horizontally, by a long silk thread from the ceiling. 
A basin of clean pure mercury was placed under each extre- 
mity of the wire and raised until the cuds just dipped into the 
metal. The mercury in both basins was covered by a stratum of 
diluted pure nitric acid, which dissolving any film, allowed free 
motion. Then connecting the mercury in one basin with one 
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pole of Hare's calorimoter, the instrament mentioned page 127, 
the moment the other pole was connected with the other basin, 
the suspended wire moved laterally across the basins till it 
touched the aides : on breaking the connexion, the wiro resumed 
its first position ; on restoring it^ the motion was again produced. 
On changing the position of the wire, the effect still took place; 
and the direction of the motion was always the same relative 
to the wire, or rather to tlie current passing through it being 
at right angles to it. Thus when the wire was east and west, 
the east end to the zinc, the west end to the copper plate, 
the motion was towards the north ; when the connexions were 
reversed, the motion was towards the south. When the wire 
hung north and south, the north end to the zinc plate, the 
south end to the copper plate, the motion was towards the 
west; when the connexions were reversed, towards the east; 
and the intermediate positions had their motions in interme- 
diate directions. 

The tendency, therefore, of the wire to revolve in a circle 
round the pole of the earth is evident, and the direction of 
the motion is precisely the same aa that pointed out in the 
former experiments. The experiment also points out the power 
which causes Amp^'s curve to traverse, and the way in which 
that power is exerted. The well-known experiment, made by 
M. Ampte, proves, that a wire ring, made to conduct a current 
of electricity, if it be allowed to turn on a vertical axis, moves 
into a plane east and west of the magnetic meridian; if on an 
east and west horizontal axis, it moves into a plane perpen- 
dicular to the dipping-needle. Now if the curve be cbnsidered 
as a polygon of an infinite number of sides^ and each of these 
sides be compared in succession to the straight wire just de- 
scribedj it will be seen that the motions given to them by the 
terrestrial polc^ or poles, are such as would necessarily bring 
the polygon they form into a plane perpendicular to the dipping- 
needle ; so that the traversing of the ring may be reduced to 
the simple rotation of the wire round a pole. It is true the 
whole magnetism of the earth is concerned in producing the 
effect, and not merdy that portion which I have, for the mo- 
ment, supposed to respect the north pole of the earth as its 
centre of action ; but the effect is the same, and produced in 
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the same manner; and the introduction of tlic influence of the 
southern licmisphcre, only renders tlie result analagous to the 
experiment at page 134, where two poles arc concerned, instead 
of that at page 129, &c., where one pole ouly is active. 

Besides the above proof of rotation round the terrestrial pole, 
I liave made an experiment still more striking. As in the ex- 
periment of rotation round the i)olc of a magnet, the pole is 
perpendicular to hut a small })ortion of the wire, and more or 
less oblique to the rest, I considered it probable, that a wire, 
very delicately huilj2: ^^nd connecied, might be made to rotate 
round the dip of the needle by the earth's magnetism alone ; 
the upper part being restrained to a point in the line of the dip, 
the lower being made to move in a circle surrounding it. This 
result was obtained in the following manner : a piece of copper 
wire, about 0'018 of an inch in diameter, and six inches long, was 
well amalgamated all over, aud Imng by a loop to another piece 
of the same wire, as described at page 151, so as to allow very 
free motion, and its lower end was thrust through a small piece 
of cork, to make it buoyant on mercury ; tlie upper piece was 
connected with a thick wire, that went away to one pole of the 
voltaic apparatus ; a glass basin, ten inches in diameter, was 
filled with pure clear mercury, and a little dilute acid put on 
its surface as before ; the thick wire was then hung over the 
centre of the glass basin, aud depressed so low that the thin 
moveable wire having its lower end resting on the surface of 
the mercury, made an angle of about 10° with the horizon. 
Immediately the circuit through the mercury was completed, 
this wire began to move and rotate, and continued to describe 
a cone whilst the connexions were preserved, which though 
its axis was perpendicular, evidently, from the varying rapidity 
of its motion, regarded a line parallel to the dipping-needle as 
that in whicli the power acted that formed it. The direction of 
the motion was, as expected, the same as that given by the pole 
of a magnet pointing to the south. If the centre firom which 
the wire hung was elevated until the inclination of the wire 
was equal to Uiat of the dip, no motion took place when the wiie 
was parallel to the dip ; if the wire wia not so much incUned as 
the dip^ the motion in one part of the circle capable of being 
described by the lower end wm reversed ; results that neoes- 
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sarily follow from the relation of the dip and the moving wire, 
and which may easily be extended. 

I have described the eflects above as produced by the north 
pole of the earth, assuming that pole as a centre of action, 
acting in a line represented by the dip of the needle. This has 
been done that the phenomena might more readily be com- 
pared with those produced by the pole of a magnet. M. Biot 
has shown by calculation that the magnetic poles of the earth 
may be considered as two points in the magnetic axis very 
near to each other in the centre of the globe. M, Ampere has 
in his theory advanced the opinion that the magnetism of the 
earth is caused bv electric currents movino^ round its axis 
parallel to the equator. Of the consonance existing among the 
calculation, the theory, and the facts, some idea may perhaps 
be gained from what was said, page 138, on the rotation of a 
pole through and round a wire ring. The diflferent sides of 
the plane which pass through the ring, there described, and 
which may represent the equator in M. Ampere's theory, ac- 
cord perfectly with the hemispheres of the globe; and the rela- 
tive position of the supposed points of attraction and repulsion, 
coincide with those assigned by M. Biot for the poles of the 
earth itself. Whatever, however, may be the state and ar- 
rangement of terrestrial magnetism, the experiments 1 have 
described bear me out, I think, in presuming, that in every 
part of the terrestrial o;lobe an electro-magnetic wire, if left to 
the free action of terrestrial magnetism, will move in a plane 
(for so the small ])art we can experiment on may be con- 
sidered) perpendicular to the dip of the needle, and in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the current of electricity passing through 
it. 

Reverting now to the expectation I entertained of altering 
the apparent weight of a wire, it was founded on the idea that 
the wire, moving towards the north round the pole, must rise, 
and moving towards the south, must descend ; inasmuch as a 
plane perpendicular to the dipping-needle, ascends and de- 
scends in these directions. In order to ascertain the existence 
of this effect, I bent a wire twice at right angles, as in the first 
experiment described in this note, and fastened on to each ex- 
tremity a short piece of thin wire amalgamated, and made the 
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oonnexioii into the basins of mercury by these thin wires. 
The wire was then suspended, not as before, from the ceiling, 
but from a small and delicate lever, which would indicate any 
apparent alteration in the weight of the wire ; the connexions 
were then made with a voltaic instrument, hut I was surprised 
to find that the wire seemed to become lighter in both direc- 
tions, though not 80 much when its motion was towards the 
'south as towards the north. On further trial it was found to 
ascend on the contacts being made, whatever its position to 
the magnetic meridian, and I soon ascertained that it did 
not depend on the earth's magnetism, nor on any local mag- 
netic action of the conductors, or surrounding bodies on the 
wire. 

After some examination I discovered the cause of this unex- 
pected phenomenon. An amalgamated piece of the thin cop- 
per wire was dipped into clean mercury, having a stratum of 
water or dilute acid over it ; this, however, was not necessary, 
hut it preserved the mercury clean and the wire cool. In this 
position the coliesive attraction of the mercury raised a little 
elevation of the metal round the wire of a certain magnitude, 
which tended to depress tlie wire l)y adding to its weight. 
Wheu the mercury and the wire were connected with the 
poles of the voltaic apparatus, this elevation visibly diminished 
in magnitude by an apparent alteration in the cohesive attrac- 
tion of the mercury, and a part of the force which before 
tended to depress the wire was thus removed. This alteration 
took place equally, whatever the direction in which the current 
was passing through the wire and the mercury, and the effect 
ceased the moment the connexions were broken. 

Thus the cause which made the wire ascend in the former 
case was evident, and by knowing it, it was easy to construct 
an apparatus in which the ascent should be very considerable. 
A piece of copper bell-wire, about two inches long, had portions 
of the amalgamated fine copper wire soldered on to its ends, 
and those bent downwards till parallel to each other. This 
was then hung by a silk thread from the lever, and the fine 
wire ends dipped into two cups of clean mercury. When the 
communications were completed from the voltaic instrument 
through these two cups, the wires would rise uearly an inch 
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out of tlie merciuy, and desoend again on Ineaking ihe oom- 
mnnication* 

Thiu it appears that^ when a fine amalgamated copper wiie 
dips into mercury^ and a current of voltaic electricity passes 
through the combination^ a peculiar effect is produced at the 
place where the wire first touches the mercury, equivalent to 
a diminution of the cohesive attraction of the mercury. The 
effect rapidly diminished by increasing the size of the wire^ 
and 20 pair of plates of Dr. Wollaston's construction^ and four 
indies square, would not produce it with the fine wire : on 
the contrary, two large plates are sufficient. Br. Hare's calo- 
rimotor was the instrument used, and the charge was so weak 
that it would barely warm two inches of any sized wire. Whe- 
ther the effect is an actual diminution of the attraction of the 
particles of the mercury, or depends on some other cause re- 
mains as yet to be determined. But in any case its influence 
is so powerful, that it must always be estimated in experiments 
made to determine the force and direction of an electro-mag- 
netic wire, acted on by a magnetic pole, if the direction is 
otherwise than horizontal, and if they are observed in the way 
described in this note. Thus, at the magnetic equator, for 
instance, where the apparent alteration of weight in an electro- 
magnetic wire may be expected to be greatest, the diminution 
of weight in its attempt to ascend would be increased by this 
effect, and the apparently increased gravity produced by its 
attempt to descend would be diminished, or perhaps entirely 
counteracted. 

I have received an account by letter from Paris, of an inge- 
nious apparatus' contrived by M. Ampte, to iUustrate the 
rotatory motions described in my former paper. M. Ampere 
states that, if made of sufficient size, it will rotate by the mag- 
netic action of the earth, and it is evident that will be the case 
in latitudes at some distance from the equator, if the rotatory 
wires, namely, those by which the ring of zinc is suspended, 
are in sudi a position as to form an angle with a vwtical 
line, larger than that formed by the direction of the dip. 

It is to be remarked that the motions mentioned in this note 
were produced by a single* pair of plates, and therefore, as well 

*■ See Quarterly Journal of Science^ xii 41ff. 
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as those described in the paper, page 127, are tbe reverse of 
what would be produced by two or more pair of plates. It 
should be remembered also, that the north pole of the earth is 
opposite in its powen to what I have called the north poles o£ 
needles or magnets, and similar to their south poles. 

I may be allowed, in conclusion, to express a hope that the 
law I have ventured to announce, zespecting the directions of 
the rotatory motions of an electro-magnetic wire, influenced by 
terrestrial magnetism, will be put to the test in different lati- 
tudes ; or, what is nearly the same thing, that the law laid 
down by M. Ampere, as regulating the position taken by his 
curve, namely, that it mores into a plane perpendicular to the 
dipping-needle, will be experimentally ascertained by aU those 
having the opportunity. 



Hiatorieal Sketch, ifc. 

Prior to and just before September 1821, I had been en- 
gaged in writing an ' Historical Sketch of Electro-Magnetism,' 
which may be found published in the Annals of Philosophy, 
New Series, for September and October 1821, and Eebruaiy 
1822, or in volumes ii. 195, 274, and iii. 107. The thoughts 
which then arose led to the preceding papers and the discovery 
of Eleetro-Magnetie rotation. As papers further on refer to 
it for dates, I think it needful to indicate here where it may be 
found, though I do not think it necessary to reprint the account, 
as it describes the facts of others and not of myself. — ^Mar. 1844. 

Effect of Cold on Magnetic Needke ' . 

Br. De Sanctis has lately published some experiments on 
the effect of cold in destroying the magnetic power of needles', 
or at least in rendering them insensible to the action of iron 
and other magnets. Mr. Ellis has claimed the merit of tiiis 
discovery, and the reasoning upon it, for the late Governor 
Ellis. Conceiving it important to establish the fact, that cold as 
well as heat injured or destroyed the magnetic power of iron 
or steel, we wrapped a magnetic needle up in liut^ dipped it in 
sulphuret of carbon, placed it on its pivot under the receiver 

^ Quarterly Journal of Science, idv. 4;^. * Phil. Mag. Iz. 199. 
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of an air-pomp, and rapidly exhausted; in this way a cold 
bdovthefireezmg of mercury, is readily olrtained. When in this 
state^ the needle was readily affected by iron or a magnet, and 
the nnmber of vibrations performed in a given time by the in- 
flnenoe of the earth npon it were observed. A fire was now 
placed near the pump, and the whole wanned ; and when at 
about 80° Eahr. the needle was again examined, it appeared 
to be just in the same state as before as to obedience to iron 
and a magnet, and the numbo* of oscillations were very nearly 
the same, though a little greater. The degree of exhaustion 
remained uniform throughout the experiment. — ^£d. 



Historical Statement respecting Electro-Magnetic Rotation^. 

In the xiith volume of the Quarterly Journal of Science, at 
page I published a paper on some new electro-nia^nictical 
motions^ and on the theory of magnetism (p. 127.). In con- 
sequence of some discussion, which arose immediately on the 
publication of that paper, and also again within tlie last two 
months, I think it right, both in justice to Dr. Wollaston and 
myself, to make the following statement: — 

Dr. Wollaston was, I believe, the person who first enter- 
tained the possibility of electro-magnetic rotation ; and if I now 
understand aright, had that opinion very early after repeating 
Professor (Ersted's experiments. It may have been about Au- 
gust 1820, that Dr. Wollaston first conceived the possibility of 
making a wire in the voltaic circuit revolve on its own axis. 
There are circumstances which lead me to believe that I did 
not hear of this idea till November following; and it was at 
the beginning of the following year that Dr. A\'ollaston, pro- 
vided with an apparatus he had made for the purpose, came 
to the Institution with Sir Humphry Davy, to make an experi- 
ment of this kind. I was not present at the exporinient, nor 
did I see the apparatus, but I came in aftcrwjuds, and as.sistcd 
in making some lurther experiments on the rolling of wires on 
edges ^ I heard Dr. WoUaston's conversation at the time, 
and his expectation of making a wire revolve on its own axis ; 
and I suggested (hastily and uselessly) as a delicate method of 
' Quarterly Jounial of Science, xv. 288. 

> See Sir Humphry Davy's Letter to Dr. Wollaston, PhiL Tom, 1821, p. 17. 
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BuspenBion, the hangmg the needle from a magnot. I am not 
able to recollect, nor can I excite the memory of others to the 
recollection of the time when this took place. I believe it was 
in the beginning of 1821. » 

The paper which I first published was written, and the ex- 
periments all made, in the beginning of September^ 1821 . It was 
published on the first of October ; a second paper was published 
in the same volume on the last day of the same year. I have 
been asked, why in those papers I made no r^erence to Dr. 
Wollaston's opinions and intentions, inasmuch as 1 always ac- 
knowledged the relation between them and my own experi- 
ments. To this I answer, that upon obtaining the results de- 
scribed in the first paper, and which I showed very readily to 
all my friends, I went to Dr. Wollaston's house to communicate 
them also to him, and to ask permission to refer to his views 
and experiments. Pr. Wollaston was not in town, nor did he 
return whilst I remained in town ; and as I did not think I had 
any right to refer to views not pnblislied, and as far as I knew 
not pursued, my paper was printed and a{)])earo(l without that 
referenee whilst 1 remained in tlie country. 1 liave regretted 
ever since I did not delay tlje publication, that 1 might have 
shown it first to Dr. Wollaston. 

Pursuing the subject, I obtained some other results which 
seemed to me worthy of being known. Previous to their ar- 
rangement in the ioviw in which they appear at {)age 416 of 
the same volume (p. 151.), I waited on Dr. A\'o]laston, who was 
so kind as to honour me with his presence two or three times, 
and M itncss the results. My object was then to ask him permis- 
sion to refer to his views and experiments in the paper which I 
should immediately publish, in correction of the error of judg- 
ment of not having done so before. The impression that has 
remained on my mind ever since (one and twenty months) and 
which I have constantly expressed to every one when talking 
on the subject, is, that he \vished me not to do so. Dr. AVol- 
laston has lately told me that he cannot recollect the words 
he used at the time ; that, as regarded himself, his feelings were 
it should not be done, as regarded me, that it should ; but tljat 
he did not tell me so. I can only say that my memory at this 
time holds most tenaciously the following words : ^' I would 
rather you should not but I must, of course, have been mis- 
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taken. HoweFer^ that is tbe only cause why the above state- 
ment was not made in December 1821 ; and that cause being 
removed^ I am glad to make it at this^ the first opportunity. 

It has been said I took mj yiews from Br. Wollaston. That 
I deny ; and refer to the following statement, as offering some 
proqfoa that point. It has, alro, been said» that I could never, 
nnprepared, have gained in the course of eight or ten days, the 
facts described in my first paper. The following information 
may elucidate that point also. 

It cannot but be well known, (for Sir Humphry Davy himself 
has done me the honour to mention it) that I assisted him in 
the important series of experiments he made on this snl]ject. 
What is more important to me in the present case, however, is 
not known ; namely, that I am the author of the IHsioneal 
Sketch of Ek'ctro-maffnetism, which appeared in the Antiala of 
Philosophy, New Series, vols. ii. and iii. Nearly the whole of 
that sketch was written in the months of July, August, and 
September of 1821 ; and the first parts to which I shall parti- 
cularly refer, were published in September and October of the 
same year. Although very imperfect, I endeavoured, as I think 
appears on the face of the papers, as far as in me lay, to make 
them give an accurate account of the state of that branch of 
scifmce. I referred, with great labour and fatigue, to the dif- 
fierent journals in which papers by various philosophers had 
appeared, and repeated almost all the experiments described. 

Now this sketch was written and published after I had heard 
of Dr. Wollaston's expectations, and assisted at the experi- 
ments before referred to ; and I may, therefore, refer to it as a 
public testimony of the state of my knowledge on the subject 
before I began my own experiments. I think any one, who 
reads it attentively, will find, in every page of the first part of 
it, proofs of my if^norance of Dr. Wollaston's views; but I will 
refer more particularly to the paragraph which connects the 
198th and 199th pages, and especially to the 18th and 19th 
lines of it ; and also to fig. 4 of the accompanying plate. There 
is there au effect described in the most earnest and decided 
manner (see the next paragraph but one to that referred to) ; 
my accuracy, and even my ability, is pledged upon it ; and yet 
Dr. WoUaston's views and reasonings, which it is said I knew, 
are founded, and were from the first, as 1 now understand, 

VOL. II. M 
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upon the knowledge of an effect quite the reverse of that I have 
stated. I, describe a nentral position when the needle is oppo- 
site to the wire : Dr. WoUaston had observed^ from the first, 
that there was no such thing as a neutral position, but that the 
needle passed bjr the wire : I, throughout the sketch, describe 
attractive and repulsive powers on each side of the wire ; but 
what I thought to be attraction to, and repulsion from the wire 
in August 1 821, Dr. WoUaston long before perceived to arise 
from a power not directed to or fifom the wire, but acting cir- 
cumfereiitiallj round it as axis, and upon that knowledge 
foinulod his expectation. 

I have before said, I repeated most of the experiments de- 
scribed in the papers referred to in the sketch ; and it was in 
consequence of repeating and examining this particular experi- 
ment, that I was led into the investigation given in my first 
paper. Tic vfho will read that part of the sketch, above 
referred to ^, and then the first, second, and third pages of my 
paper will, I think, at once see the connexion between them; 
and from my difference of expression in the two, with regard 
to the attractive and repulsive powers, which I at first sup- 
posed to cxist^ will be able to judge of the new information 
which I had, at the period of writing the latter paper, then, for 
the first time acquired. 



Electro-magnetic Current {under the Influence of a Magnet^), 

As the current of electricity, produced by a voltaic battery 
when passing through a metallic conductor, iio\verfully affects 
a magnet, tending to make its poles pass round the wire, and 
in this way moving considerable masses of matter, it was 
supposed that a reaction would be exerted upon the electric • 
current capable of producing some visible effect ; and the ex- 
pectation being, fbr various reasons, that the approximation of 
a pole of a powerful magnet would diminish the current of 
electricity, the following experiment was made. The poles of a | 
batteiy of from two to thirty 4-inch plates were connected by a 

> Annals of Philosophy, N. S., iL 198, 199. 

' Quarterly Joumal, xii. 74-76, or pp. ] 27-129 of this volume; 

' Quarterly Journal of Sdenee, ziz. 33a 
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metallic wire formed in one part into a helix with nuivicroua 
convolutions, whilst into the circuit, at another part, was intro- 
duced a delicate galvanometer. The magnet was then put, in 
various positions, and to different extents, into the helix, and 
the needle of the galvanometer noticed ; no effect, however, 
upon it could be observed. The circuit was made very long, 
short, of wires of different metals and different diameters down 
to extreme fineness, but the results were always the same. ^lag- 
nets more and less powerful were used, some so strong as to 
bend the wire in its endeavours to pass round it. llcncc it 
appears, that however powerful the action of an electric current 
may be upon a magnet, the latter lias no tendency, by reaction, 
to diminish or increase the intensity of the former; — a tact 
which, though of a negative kind, appears to me to be of some 
importance. — M. 1<\ [See note at end of Series I. of Exp. lies. 
18i3.] 



Electric Powers {and place) of Oxalate of Lime 

Some oxalate of lime^ obtained by precipiiatioii^ when well-- 
wasbed, was dried in a Wedgewood'a basin at a temperature 
approaching 800°, nntil so dry as not to render a cold glass 
plate, placed oyer it, dim. Being then stirred with a platina 
spatola, it, in a few moments, by friction against the metal, 
became so strongly electrical, that it could not be collected 
together, but flew about the dish whenever it *was moved, and 
over its sides into the sand-bath. It required some little stir- 
ring before the particles of the powder were all of them suffi- 
ciently electrical to produce this effect. It was found to take 
place either in porcelain, glass, or metal basins, and with por- 
celain, glass, or metal stirrers; and when well ezdted, the 
electrified particleB were attracted on the approach of all bo- 
dies, and when shaken in small quantity on to the cap of a gold- 
leaf electrometer, would make the leaves diverge two or three 
inches. The effect was not due to temperature, for when 
cooled out of the contact of air, it equally took place when 
stirred ; beings however, vCTy hygrometric, the effect soon went 
off if the powder were exposed to air. Excited in a silver cap- 

' Quarterly Journal of Sdenoe, xix. 833. 
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siile^ and then left out of contact of the air^ the substance re- 
mained electrical a great length of time, proving ita very bad 
conducting power ; and in this respect surpassing, perhaps, all 
other bodies. The effect may be produced any number of times, 
and after any number of desiccations of the salt. 

Platina rubbed against the powder became negative — ^the 
powder positive ; all other metals tried, the same as platina. 
When rubbed with glass, the glass became strongly nega- 
tive, the oxalate positive, both being dry and warm ; and in- 
deed this body appears to stand at the head of the list of all 
substances as yet tried, as to its power of becoming positively 
electrical by friction. 

Oxalates of zinc and lead produced none of these effects. — 
- M. F. 



On the Ekdro^motwe Force ef Magnetiam. Bjf Signori 
Nobili and Antinobi [from the Antologia, No. 131) ; with 
Notee by Michabl Fa&adat, FJt.8., t^e^ 

Mr. Faraday has recently discovered a new class of electro- 
dynamic phenomena. He lias presented a memoir on this sub- 
ject to the Royal Society of London, which is not yet published, 
and of which we have received the simple notice, communi- 
cated bv M. riachcttc to the Acadeinv of Sciences at Paris on 
the 26th of December last, in consequence of a letter which he 
had received from Mr. Faraday himself^. This relation iu- 

^ Philosophical Magazine and Annalfli 183S, zL 403. 

In this paper the date on the zight-haod page is that of my notes, tbat on 

the left-liaud is meant to be the one of Signori Nobili and Antiiiori*8 paper. 
Of the latter however there is <rrpat dnuht, for the date attached by the writer 
is 3l8t January, whilst the uumbcr of tht^ Aulologia in wliich itapjx-ars 

professes to have lor date, November 1831. The latter is probably the faLe 
date, and no the real date of puldUMtion is nnknoim; it could not however 
be before February 1833. 

I am glad of an opportunity of adding a few notes to a public version 
of Sig. Nobili and Antinon's paper. My liiiaty letter to M. Hachette, in 
consequence, probably, of my ba^l writing, has been translated with some 
errors ; and has been, by Sig. Nobili at least, seriously misunderstood. Had 
it remained iirivate> it would not have been of modi coneequenoe : but as it 
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dticed Cav. Antinori and myself immediately to repeat the fun- • 
damental experiment, and to study it under its various aspects. 
As we flatter ourselves we have arrived at results of some im- 
portaiice^ we hasten to publish them without any other pre- 
amble than the same notice which has served as the point of 
departuie in onr researches. 

"The memoir of Mr. Faraday/' so says the notice^ "is di- 
vided into four parts. In the first, entitled 'Production of 
Voltaic Electricity ^/ is found the following important fact, — 
that a Toltaic current which traverses a metallic wire produces 
another current in a neighbouring wire ; that the second current 
is in a direction contrary to the first, and continues but for a 
moment ; that if the producing current is removed, a second 
current is manifested in the wire submitted to its action con- 
trary to that which was first formed in it, «. e. in the same direc- 
tion as the producing current. 

" The second part of the memoir treats of electric currents 
produced by the magnet. On causing helices to approach to 
magnets, Mr. Faraday has produced electric currents; on re- 
moving the spirals, currents in the contrary direction were 
formed. These currents act powerfully on the galvanometer; 
pass, though feebly, through brine and other solutions, and in 
a particular case Mr. Faraday has obtained a spark. Hence it 
follows that this philosopher , has by using a magnet only pro- 
duced the electric currents discovered [studied] by M. Am- 
pere. 

*' The third part of the memoir is relative to a particular 



has appeared in three or fona languages) and femaa the text of all subaequent 

papers on magnetic electricity, it is very requisite to correct certain errors 
which have axisan from it, eq[>eciaUy ihi^ of Sig. Nobili relative to Axago's 

rotation. 

My first paper was read to the Koyal Society, November 24, 1831 ; and my 
letter to M. Haehette was dated tlw 17th of Beeraiber, 1831 ; my second 
paper was read Januaiy 12di, 1882. Nobili's paper is dated January 

31st, 1832. Signori Nobili and Antinori worked only from my letter to 
M. llac'hette ; but as I hnpe I may claim whatever is contained in my two 
papers, I liave introduced into the present paper references, in figures included 
within parentheses, to paragraphs in my papers, wherever the experiments de- 
scribed are eitber altogether, or only to a pardal extent, repetitiona of my re- 
Bultb— M. F.] 
17 Tbis ahovld be mdueUm ofvoUate tleOneHy.'-M, F.] 
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' electric state, irhich Mr. Faraday calls electrotomo ttate\ He 
intends to write of this another time. 

" The fourth part speaks of the experiment not less curious 
than extraordinary of M. Arago, which consists, as is known, in 
making a magnetic needle revolve under the influence of a ro- 
tatory metallic disc, and vice vend, Mr. Faraday considers 
this phenomenon as intimately connected with that of the mag- 
netic rotation, uhich he had the fortune to discover about ten 
years ago. He has ascertained that by the rotation of the 
metallic disc under the influence of a magnet, there may be 
formed electric currents in the direction of the rays of the disc 
in suflicicnt number to render the disc a new electrical machine.'^ 
'^Le Temps, Dec. 28, 1831. 

1. Ordinary Mar/netism (Phil. Trans. 1832. Part I. Experimental 
Researches m Electricity, 27 59 : 83 to 138: 217 to 264). 

We had no occasion to make trials before we succeeded in 
the experiment of Mr. Faraday. The first spirals which we 
brou;^ht near to the pole of a magnet quickly manifested their 
influence on the galvanometer. We observed three facts in suc- 
cession [Exp. Res. 30. 37.47.). Whilst approaching the mag- 
net, the needle of the instrument is in the first place seen to 
deviate a certain number of degrees, which indicates a current 
excited by the magnetism, in the spirals previously made to 
communicate with the galvanometer. This current lasts but for 
a moment^ and is then completely extinct, as is proved by the 
needle returning to its first position : this is the second ob- 
servation. The third (finally) occurs when the spiral is taken 
from the magnet : the needle of the galvanometer then deviates 
on the other side, demonstrating the development of a current 
contrary to that ezdted in the first instance. 

On experimenting with an annular sfniral between the poles 
of a horse-shoe magnet, we observed that the action was much 
less than that produced with the same spiral when the lifter 
of the magnet was put to it or suddenly taken from it (Exp, 
Res, 84.) . This fact suggested the idea of rolling a copper wire 
covered with silk round such a magnet, so as to have an ap- 



[' This should be electroUmie Had, I ssid I should write to my fiaeod about 
it another time.— M. F.] 
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paratus always moimted for the experiment in question. The 
spiral to be subjected to the magnetic influence is then always 
upon the magnet^ and the immediate cause of the phenomena 
resides in the lifter, because of the property which that little 
piece of soft iron possesses of being magnetiaed and de-mag- 
netized rapidly. When the lifter is detached, the spiral which 
before was in the presence of this piece of iron strongly mag- 
netized, is suddenly removed from its action, and represents 
the case of a spiral which having been first approximated to a* 
magnet is then removed. When the Mfteae is replaced, it is as 
if a magnet were caused to approach the spiral, for the lifter 
becomes nu^etie on being attached to the poles of its own 
magnet. 

This arrangement j besides being very active, has the advan- 
tage of supplying the philosopher with a constant source of 
voltaic electricity {Exp. Res, 46 note). The want of a constant 
current is often felt in such researches ; and if th^mo-magnet- 
ism offers a plausible means of satisfying such necessities, as 
I have indicated elsewhere yet the new method offered us by 
a magnet covered with electro-dynamic spirals is not to be de- 
spised. Here the currents are always ready to be manifested. 
Suppose, as is usual, the lifter of the magnet is in its place, 
nothing more is required to obtain a current in the spiral than 
to detach the lifter, the current in the wire being, as it were, 
at first in a latent state. 

There are two modes of using this arrangement ; the one by 
attaching the lifter, the other by detaching it. When the two 
motions are made with the same rapidity, and with relation to 
the same points of the mnii:net, the deviations are in the inverse 
directions to each other, but precisely of the same value. The 
detachments are, however, always equally instantaneous, and 
for constancy of effect are preferable to approximations; for 
the latter to be always equally successful would require a me- 
chanical arrangement, which it is not worth while either to 
imagine or to execute. By taking care that the lifter is con- 
stantly in its right place and position, there will always be pro- 
duced the same deviation of the galvanometer when it is de- 

^ This means connat in havbg a tiunno-electrie deaieatary combination 
composed of two metals only, and heated at one juncture to 0* Fshr., at the 
other to 212° Fahr.— de OimU^ Feb. 1830, . 130. 
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tached from the magnet. This ve repeat ia a yalnaUe result 
applicable in numerous cases, and peiliaps proper to measure 
tlie force of large magnets in a more exact manner than by the 
ordinary mode of ascertaining the weights sustained. 
- The arrangement described is highly advantsgeons ; but 
does it produce the maximum of electro-dynamic effects? 
There is indeed another much better (Exp, Res. 46 note), which 
consists in applying the electro-dynamic spiral to the central 
part of the lifter, corresponding to the interyal which separates 
the poles of the horse-shoe magnet. In this position a spiral 
of a few turns is able to surpass the effects of a far greater num- 
ber of spirals otherwise disposed. Behold then the arrange- 
ment which it is ^nvenient to make to obtain all the effects of 
a magnet. The central part of the lifter is to be entirely co- 
vered with wire, leaving exposed only the extremities, which are 
to come in contact with the pole of the magnet. The ordinary 
form of the lifter is not the most convenient upon which to ar- 
raiif^e this species of large electro-dynamic ring, but upon con- 
veniently mcnlifying its shape the wire may be applied with 
facility, and thus the effect be obtained at its highest degree of 
iutcusitv. The reason is evident ; for two conditions in fact 
require to be fulfilled : one, that tlie spiral should be subjected 
to all the influence of the magnetic force; the other, that this 
intiucnce should be al)stracted in the shortest possible time. 
Now the wire round the lifter is exactly in the most favourable 
position for the magnetic force to be concentrated upon it ; and 
this force vanishes the instant the lifter is detached, as is re- 
quired by the second condition. 

Spirals of various Metals {Eap, Res. 132. 139. 193. 208. &c.)« 

The metals with which we have experimented are four, — 
copper, iron, bismuth, and antimony : iron is interesting as the 
foremost amongst magnetic metals {Bap, Res, 8. 9. 211.) ; bis- 
muth and antimony for the distinct position they hold in the 
thermo-magnetic scale. In experiments made under circum- 
stances approximating to equality, it appeared that copper was 
the most activie in. the present point of view; then at a little 
distance iron {E^, Res, 207. 212.); afterwards antimony; and 
finally, bismuth. But in truth the fragility of the two latter 
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only allowed us to give them the spiral figure by fitting them. 
For this method, which was long and difficult, we supplied 
another; which was, to make quadrangular spirals of a number 
of rods of these metals soldered at their extremities, or else 
merely held and pressed the one against the other, to ensure 
contact. It is scarcely necessary to say, that in order to obtain 
comparative results the same qnadrangnlar form was given to 
the spirals of copper and iron. 

2. Electric spark (Exp. Res. 32. 67 A). 

The relation placed at the head of this article says, " thai m 
a particular case Mr. Faraday had obtained a spark '* (Exp, 
Res* 82.). Although this expression gave no light on the snb- 
jeet, and rather rendered doubtful the constancy of so extra- 

[* Being much ougaf^ed iu the investigation and conhi-mation of the laws 
of magneto-eloetrio aetioni tenestrial magnetie inductioni &c. &g. some of the 

results of which are contained in my second paper (The BakeHan Lecture), it 
will be seen that iu the race which Si?. Xobili and Antinori (probably inad- 
vertently) ran against me (see the last paragraph of their paper), they obtained 
the electric spark from the common magnet before me. I have great pleasure 
m bearing witoes to the aoeuxai^ of l^eir reasoning on this point, and also to 
the fluccesfl of the retnlt. Having made a variatioii of the experiment by ob- 
taining the spark from the action of a common loadstone, in which their most 
perfect mode could not be applied, I will take the opportunity of describing the 
simple adj ust ment I have devised. A helix was tixed round the lifter, the wire 
ends were rai.-sed upwaids j one, which may 
be called a, was bent into a book aa in the 
figure; the other, ft, after rising was bent 
at a right angle, and had a thick small 
circular plate of copper fixed to it, which 
was made by the spring of the wire to press 
in the middle slightly against the roimded 
and of a \ this plate and the end of a woe 
amalgamated. On bringing the lifter down 
suddenly upon the poles in the position figured, the momentum of the plate 
caused it to separate from the end of a, and the spark passed. On lifting it 
up the concusision always separates the end of a from the plate, and a spark 
ia again eeen. When the plate and the point are well amalgamated, the spark 
irill not fail once in a hundred times either at making or breaking contact. 
I liave shown it brilliantly to two or three hundred persons at oncei, andover 
all parts of the theatre of the Royal Institution. 

As Professor Kitcliie expre.-ses it, the spark has not yet been obtained ex- 
cept from a temporary magnet, %. e. from a magnet in the act of being made 
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ordinary a phenomenon, we nevertheless did not suspend our 
researches, and liave been so fortunate as to sucoccd beyond 
our hopes. The following are the tlicoretical views which have 
conducted us to tliis important result, but which, we fairly say, 
at first gave us but very little confidence. 

The voltaic pile gives a spark only when composed of a 
certain number of pairs of plates. A single Wollaston's voltaic 
element yields it; and when of a certain activity produces it 
constantly at the surface of mercury, to which the conjoining 
wires destined to close the circuit are conducted. In the vol- 
taic pile having a certain degree of electric tension, the sparks 
pass between the zinc and copper poles, either in the case of 
opening or of closing the circuit. In a single WoUaston's element 
the tension is feeble, and the spark occurs only when the cir- 
cuit is interrupted. At that moment the current -which before 
was moving, accumulates as it were at the place of interruption, 
and acquires the intensity necessary to cause the spark. Such 
tension is wanting in the other case of closing the circuit, and 
the spark also is absent. 

The cnnents developed in the eleetro-dynamie spirals by 
virtue of magnetism are also in motion, but circulate only for 
the moment during which they are approaching to or receding 
f^m the magnet. It was therefore, we concluded, in one of 
those two moments that we ought to open the circuit in 
making the experiment for the spark. 

Thus we arranged our ideas relative to the best disposition 
of the electro*dynamic spirals; nothing therefore remained 
but to select a good horse-shoe magnet ; to surrotmd the lifter 



or destroyed. I obtained the first spark from a soft iron magnet made hy the 
well-known influence of electric conrents. Si^. Nobili and Antinori ohtained 

ike second spark from a soft iron magnet made so by the iutlueiice of a common 
artificial steel magnet; tlieir result has been repeated by a great number of 
persons. Mr. Forbes of Edinburgh first obtained the spark from a soft iron 
magnet made so by the inflaence of the natural loadstone. The latter experi- 
ment is also tiiat ^vhich I have made with Mr. Daniell*a loadstone^ lifting onty 
about thirty pounds, and in the manner described. T was not aware of any 
other modes of performing the experiment except my original one, and Sig. 
Nobili and Antinori'a. — M. F.] Siuco this time 1 have.obUiined the spark a 
at^ nearer to the inducting magnet than in any of these cases : see onwards 
at date of November 1634, or Phil Mag. 1884, t. p. 850.— December 1848. 
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with a copper wire in tBe manner before described ; to immerse 
the extremities of this wire in a cup of mercury, and to raise the 
one or the other extremity at that precise moment when the 
lifter was attached to or detached from the magnet. When 
two persons operate nithont any kind of machinery^ it is more 
easy to lose than to catch thia moment. But when the move- 
ments were simultaneous^ which happeneds every now and then, 
we had the satis&ction of seeing a spark, which left nothing to 
be desired. 

Such was the mode by which we saw the first spark : but 
as this beautiftil result deserved to be produced at pleasure, 
it claimed an appropriate apparatus ; and after various arrange- 
ments more or less complicated, we stopped at the following, 
which has the advantage of being very successful and very 
simple. 

The whole of the contrivance is attached to the lifter of the 
magnet. This piece, which is a paralldopipod, is surroimded 
in the middle by the electro-dynamic spiral, to which it is ^vlj 
attached by two pieces of brass, so that the latter can enter 
between the magnetic poles whilst the lifter' comes in contact 
with the pbles in the ordinary way. The extremities of the 
spiral come in contact one with each magnetic pole by means 
of two little springs in the form of wings attachdl to the lifter, 
and which press slightly against the poles when the lifter is in 
its place. To leave room for these springs, the lifber is nar- 
rower than usual, covering about half the poles ; the remaining 
space serves for the contact of the springs, which are in this 
way isolated as it were from the lifter; and yet by means of 
the magnet itself serve to complete the electro-dynamic circuit. 
Suppose that the liftier is in its place, the springs touch the 
poles, and the circuit of the spirals is metallically closed by the 
magnets; on detaching the lifter, the circuit opens in two places; 
and either at the one or the other interruption the spark al- 
most constantly appears. When the effect does not take placie, 
it is because the separation has not been well effected ; but it 
is so easy to repeat the experiment, that it is useless-^to think 
of a piece of mechanism to remedy an inconvenience which is 
so easily remedied. 

In this apparatus the spiral on the lifter was of copper. On 
substituting an iron wire the spark also occurred* This ex- 
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periment waa interesting in illiutration of any influence which 
the oidinary power of the magnet over iron might exert upon 
the electro-dynamic inflnenoe. It did not appear that the one 
action disturbed the other; but before positively affirming the 
independence^ it will be necessary to obtain other proof, which 
we shall endeavour to do at a more favourable opportunity 
i2e». 9. 264.). 

8. TerresMal Magnetism (Exp. Re^. 137. 140. &c.). 

We took a paper tube two inches in diameter and four inches 
. long, a copper wire forty metres long was coiled round it, the 
two ends being left at liberty to connect with the galvanometer ; 
the tube was trimmed at the ends so that it could be placed 
upright upon the table cither in one direction or the other at 
pleasure {Eaq>. Res. 142.) . A cylinder of soft iron, as is well 
known, placed parallel to the dip is subject to the terrestrial 
magnetic influence ; the lower part becomes a north pole, the 
upper a south pole. This is a phenomenon of position always 
oocuxring in the same direction with this kind of iron, which 
is as incapable of retaining the magnetism received, as it is 
disposed to recdve the new magnetism to which it may be 
subjected. 

. In our latitudes the inclination of the needle is about 63°. 
The paper tube with its spiral was therefore arranged in that 
direction, and an iron cylinder introduced ; whilst in the act of 
introducing it, the galvanometer was seen to move {Exp. Res. 
1 1(3 ), owing to the presence of an electric current excited by 
the magnetism. On taking out the cylinder the motion was re- 
versed : there is no doubt, tliereforo, that terrestrial magnetism 
is sufficient of itself to dovelope currents of electricity. It 
sliould not be concealed here, that in the above experiment the 
electricity is developed by the intermedium of soft iron intro- 
duced into the spiral : this without doubt is true, but it is also 
true that it is not essentially necessary to recur to this aid to 
obtain unequivocal signs of the inlluence of which we speak. 
On placing our cylindrical spiral so that its axis should be 
parallel to the magnetic dip, and then inverting it by a half 
revolution in the magnetic meridian {Exp. Res. 118.), we ob- 
served at the comparative galvanometer the signs of a current 
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excited iu the spiral by the sole influence of terrestrial mag- 
netism. 

It is not even necessaiy for this efifect to place the spiral in 
the direction of the dip: the experiment will succeed in the 
vertical position ; tiie effect is less^ but always so distinct as to 
remove every eiror {Exjj. Re», 153, &c.). 

We experimented with three copper wires of difl'erent dia- 
meters ; the smallest was 0*5^ the second 0*66, and the third 
1* millimetre in diameter. The efl^ts increased with the sise: — 
the first gave deviations from 2 to 4; the second from 4 to 8 ; 
and the third from 10 to 20. To obtain these great motions, 
we operated in the usual way of inverting the cuirent at the 
most fitvourable moment, whidi is easily learned by repeating 
the experiment a few times. 

In the present state of science this is most certainly the sim- 
plest mode of obtaining the current * ; alf is done by terrestrial 
magnetism, which is everywhere. We purpose hereafter to 
study the maimer of increasing the effect, and of making some 
useful applications, if certain apparatus whidi we purpose con- 
structing should meet our wishes {Exp, Reg, 147. 154, &c.) 
The first thought is that of using it to measure the terrestrial 
magnetic intensity; but what precision the mode may be 
capable of, remains at present to be determined. 

The galvanometer which should be used for the experiments 
of ibis section should be very sensible. And I repeat on this 
occasion what I have elsewhm said relative to these instru- 
ments : two systems may be adopted to obtain maximum eliiBcts ; 
tiie one fbr hydro-electric currents, the other for thermo-electric 
currents. The galvanometer of my thermo-multiplicator is of 
the latter kind, and precisdy that which is best in the present 
researches The reason- will be evidoit, by observing that 
the new currents of Faraday are entirely developed in metallic 
circuits, like the thermo-electricity of Dr. Seebeck ; and that, 
also like those of thermo-electricily, they pass witii difficulty 
through humid conductors. 

\} A much mon sunpls mode is dMoribed in my paper at (170, &o.) ; for 
ne&hflr spinl nor soft iron ie neoensiy^M. F.] 
* NolnH, Bib. Univ., JtiiUet ISSOf p. m. 
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4. Elecifie Tension, 

The trials wliicli uo liuvc as vet made on tliis new elass of 
currents, to obtain l)y tlie eleetrometer the ordinary sij^ns of 
tension, liave not coiiductcd us to any positive result: but the 
means which we have employed arc far from satisfying us fully. 
Wc arc prcpariug others for tlie purpose of attack in tlie 
question with more efficaeious nutans. Vi'v. shall then extend 
the research to theruio-electric combinations, Mhich deserve 
to be studied in the same point of view, as they have nevi'r yet 
presented sensible sifj^ns of electric tension. AVe shall also try 
with these latter currents to obtain the spark under favourable 
circumstances ; but ^^e cannot but confess that at present we 
doubt, and consider the thermo-electric currents as in their 
nature the least fitted to produce either tension or a sparky as 
we will explain in due time and place. 

5. Chemical and Physiological Effects {E,tp. Res. 22. 56. 133.). 

The new currents of I'araday pass, althouy;h with difficulty, 
through humid conductors. So says the notice ; and such is 
the fact, as nuiy be readily verified by introducing a conductor 
of that kind into the circuit of the electro-dynamic -spiral [Exp. 
Res. 20. 23. 33. 56.). In the ease of other known currents, 
I have demonstrated elsewhere that there is always chemical 
decomposition when they pass liquid conductors ; and that 
however feeble they may be, the decomposition is always 
assured by their transit througli the fluid. It is therefore very 
probable that the new currents will produce the phenomena 
of decomposition, but their distinctive character of brief dura- 
tion must not be forgotten {Exp. Res. 59, ^c). I believe that 
the time, however sliort, is still sufHeient for decomposition; 
but I will not venture anything before I have interrogated that 
grand master in everything — experiment. 

The physiological effects [Exp. Res. 22. 56. &c.) consist, as 
is well known, in the shocks or contractions of the muscles, the 
acrid and acidulous taste on the tongue, and the light before 
the eyes'. Tor obtaining these eflccts it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the electricity should penetrate into our organs ; 

[' The sensation on the tongue and tLe light before the eyes I believe I 
have obt^ed. See (50) of my papers.— M. F.j 
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these latter belonging to Iraniid oondactoin. Tbis patb^ as we 
have seen, is very difficult fat the new currents ; nevertlieless, 
the frog put into the circuit of our electro-dynando spirals^ 
arranged around the lifter of our magnet, was powerfully con- 
▼ulBcd each time that the lifter waa aeparated or attached (Exp, 
Res, 56.) . The experiment is beautiftd and instructiye ; beau- 
tiful, because of the energetic conTulsionB produced apparently 
by the immediate action of the magnet ; and instmctiTe^ be- 
cause it confirms the fact of the passage of these cunents 
through hundd conductors, and because also it shows that the 
frog is in aU cases the most delicate galTano8Cope^ This is a 
fit occasion to say what I haye already said elsewhere, relative 
to the discovery of Dr. Seebeck, that it was not necessary that 
CErsted's discovery and the following one of the galvanometer 
should be known, to arrive at the knowledge of the thermo- 
electric currents*. The frog properly prepared waa sufficient 
for the purpose, and the same animal would have been quite 
suffident to discover the new currents of Faraday, Although 
it is not by this road that these two discoveries have been ar- 
rived at, still it is not less true that they might have been made 
by the simple assistance of this interpreter, which astonished 
Europe in the first times of galvanism. 

6. Magnetism of Rotation {Eap. Res. 81 to 139 : 149 to 169: 
181 to 19^ : 217 ^0 230 : 244 to 254, &c.}. 

What will happen when an electro-dynamic spiral is ap- 
proached to the pole of a bar magnet? A current is pro- 
duced in its successive spirals, which enters upon itself in 
consequence of the conjunction of the extremities the wire. 
But if in place of the spiral a mass of copper is submitted to 
the influence of the same magnetic pole, what will happen ? 
It would appear reasonable to admit in this mass the same 
development of currents, with this difference only ; that in the 
• spiral they cannot re-enter upon themselves in each spire ; 
whilst in tiie mass the currents will re-enter directly into them- 
selves, on the circle or zone of matter in which they are deter- 
mined by the influence of the magnet : these currcnts, in the 
present state of sdenoe, cannot be considered as other than 
the consequence of a movement of the same nature which takes 
' Bib. Univ. szxvii. 10. * Hod. 
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place around each particle of the magnetic metal. This in- 
duction seems sufficiently natural ; and for its greater confirma- 
tion we have instituted the following experiment : — a ring of 
copper was taken, and the two conjoining wires intended to 
complete the communication with the galvanometer soldered 
to it at the extremities of one of its diameters. On placing this 
ring between the two poles of a horse-shoe magnet^ in the place 
where we introduced our electro-dynamic spiral, motiona were 
initanlly muiifeBted at the galvanometer, due to the presence 
of cnnents ezdted by the magnetisni in the copper ring \ 

Our idea being thns fixed relative to tlie ciicalar currents, 
which we believed ought to be produced in the niass of copper 
submitted to the influence of the magnetic pole, let us pass to 
the question of magnetism by rotation, the wonderful discoTery 
of M. Arago. Here we have magnetic polea in presence of a 
disc, which instead of being quiescent as in the preceding case, 
is continually moving on its own axis. The latter condition ia 
the only one added^ and by it we see that the final result 
of the phenomena will be excessively complicated^ but that 
in reali^ nothing new will happen. In all cases it is the 
currents developed by the magnetism at the place of the disc 
which ia directly acted upon by this magnetism which are 
concerned. This part is rapidly removed by the rotation, and 
another cornea forward, which ia subjected to the same in- 
fluence, which always tends to form currents in the contrary di- 
rection to those whidi may be supposed to exist in the magnetic 
pole {Exp. Re$, 53. 256.). These currents, by their nature, 
tend to be inverted so soon aa they are withdrawn from the 
presence of the cause which produced them, and are in &ct 
inverted every time that the velocity of rotation will permit it. 
The theory of thia species of magnetism appears mature'; 
we ahall endeavour to develope its physical principles in a 
more detailed manner in a aeparate paper, being content here 

[* TbkeiperifluntwiUlwsr saother mtov^^ Idonot(a8li]]uier- 
staiid the deacription) believe tiie ring to have anything particular to do witii 
the result ; the wliole appears to me a repetition of the ezperiment I have 
described (Exp. Hcs. 109).— M. F.] 

Sig. Nobili and Autinori have mistaken the character of the acting causes 
in Ango*s experiment altogether ; tiie vi^ which thej have briefly expi-esaed 
and mean to pursue, is precisely that which 1 at first entertained and pursued, 
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to state the partieular character which diatrngnniheB it from 
all other kinds^ and which rendered it not easily assailable 
before the discoyexy of Mr. Faraday. This character does not 
consist only in momentary duration, which it has in common 
with soft iron, but also in being a doable magnetism, nwene 
an^idirect ; inverse, at ^e moment of its production, opposite 
to the producing cause ; ^ect, at the moment after, when this 
cause disappears. 

lift. Faraday considers Arago's magnetism of rotation as 
entirely connected with a phenomenon which he diBCOvered 
about ten years ago {E^, Res, 121.). "He then ascertamed" 
so says the notice, " that by the rotation qf a metaUsc disc under 
the influence qf a magnet, there may be formed, in the direction 
of the radii qf that disc, deetrie currents in sufficient number to 
' render the eHse a new electric machine." We are quite igno- 
rant how Mr. Faraday has ascertained this £ict; and we do 
not know bow a result of such a nature could remain so long 
a time generally unknown, and as it were lost in the hands 
of the author of the discovery'. Besides, there is something 
here very problematical to us ; and before we leave the subject 
we will describe the experiment we have made relative to it. 



but which I soon found experimental reason to reject. However, I need 
merely refer beic to the fourth division of my first paper, expressly on that 
phenomenon, and to parts of the sixth division in the continuation of the lie- 
searches, fw what I belieTe to be a true view of the phenomenon (see especially 
Mtp. Jtu. 121. m m.>.-M. F.] 

[' Sig. Xobili and Antiuori here seriondy mistake thej^ense of my letter to 
M. Hachette. I did not write "I then ascertained." The French transla- 
tion of my letter in Le Lycie, No. 35, sent to me by M. Hachette, does not say 
60. ^ M. Faraday considere le ph^uomeue qui se mauifeate daus cette expe- 
rience, comme intimement lid i cdui de la lotatioD magnetique quMl a eu le 
bonheur de trouver il y a diz ans. D a rcconntt que par la rotation du disc 
m'5talliqu(>, X:c. >!tc." I am not Italian scholar enough to say how Sig. Nobili 
and Autinori themselves at first expressed it; but the phrase used in the present 
part of their paper is, " Eyli recmobbe Jin daUora c/te, ^c. whilst that which 
they uaed at'the head of the paper, to express the same words of my letter is, 
**J^ JIa rioommiKto dU, 4^. ^c" It was in oonsequenee of the recent re^ 
aearclics detailed in my paper that I ascertained the state of the revolving 
plate, and could then refer the effect in its kind to that which J had so long 
before discovered. The succeeding remarks of Sig. NobiU and Antinori have 
no reference therefore except to their mistalra of my meaning.— M. F.] 

VOL. 11. N 
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A disc of copper "was revolved, aud two long copper wires 
prepared, attached at one set of ends to the galvanometer, 
and at tlie other held by the hand against the disc, the one at 
the centre, and the other at the circumference, in the direc- 
tion of the radii. In the rotation of the disc, the points of 
copper pressed against it will be heated, but unequally ; that 
pressed against the circumference will be most heated, and 
that at the centre the least. This difference is quite sufficient 
to determine an electric current capable of moving the needle 
of the galvanometer, and retaining it after a few vibrations 
at 8 certain degree of the divi8ion\ When the needle is 
thus quiescent, if a horse-shoe magnet be advanced towards 
the plate 80 as to embrace it mthout interrupting its motion^ 
it will be seen that the deviation of the needle will augment or 
diminiah according as the poles act in the one direction or 
the other* This efifect is a sure proof of the current manifested 
in the disc by the action of the magnet : but because the wes 
connected with the galvanometer are arranged ynf3k their ends 
in the direction of the ladiua of the disc^ are we to conclude 
that they are exactly in the direction in which the current ex- 
cited by the magnetism exists^? We do not beHeve it^ for 
the reasons given above: and though we should^ with Mr. 
Faraday^ admit this species of irradiating currents^ there- 
would still exist for us a great difference between this mode 
of exciting electricity, and the ordinary one of our common 
electrical machines. There is here a great void to fill^ in 
passing from a superlative conductor^ like the metallic disc of 
M. Arago^ to the worst, audi as the glass plate of an ozdinajy 
machine*. 

[* All these causes of error were fully guarded against in every parfc of my 
reaeaxchea {Exp, Res. 91. 113. 186.).— M. F.] 

I have nowhere drawn euch conclusions. — ^^. F.] 

[' The caae of the currents tending to te formed, or really exiating in the 
diieetioa of tiie radii throughout the tcsAo^e pkte, occurs only when tiie axis 
of the magnet appioedied coinddee widi the axis of the lerolyingplate {Exp, 
J2m. 156. 168.)y or \n heu the magnetic curves interseetedly the revolving plate 
are of equal strength, and pass through all parts of the plate in the same di- 
rection, as happens "when the earth's magnetism is used as the exciting cnn?o 
{Exp. Ees. 149. 155.). My reasons for calling the revolving plate an electrical 
mat^e {Exp. Se$. 164.168.) aie entirely untoiichedhy what is said mthe text. 

It must not be snpposed that m these notes I am ciiticiimg Sig. Noholiand 
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But these our particular opmions do not in any way <litwini«li 
the intrinsic merit of Mr. Faraday's discovery. It is one of 
the most beautiful of our time, whether it be considered in 
itself for the largeness of the vacancy which it serves to fill, 
or for the light which it throws over the various theories, and 
especially that of magnetism of rotation. 

We hope that these our first researches wiU justify the lively 
interest which we have taken in this new branch of electro- 
dynamics. We have but one regret, namely, that of having 
entered into a path before we knew all the steps taken in it by 
the illustrious philosopher who threw it open. 
Florencey Jan. 81; 1683. 



NobiU and JnHnori's Error* m Magneto-eUetrie ItuhtcHan: 
in a Letter to M. Gay-Lussao'. 

My DEAR Sir, Boyal InatitutioD; Dec 1, 1832. 

I AM anxious to write you a letter on Electro-magnetism, and 
I beg you to insert it in the Annales de Chimie ct de Physique, 
if you can grant me that favour. I fear that this letter may oc- 
casion more controversy than I desire, but tlie circumstances 
are such as to iotee mc to take the pen ; for if I am silent the 
silence will be regarded as the acknowledgment of error, not 
only in a philosophical, but in a moral point of view, and that 
in cases where I believe I am exempt from both. 

Ton doubtless comprehend that I wish to speak of the m^ 
moire of MM. Nobili and Antinori. I write to you because you 



Antinori for not nndeistandiiig my views. It was hnpotsible th&t I could 

put fbrth \u II 1 rluf letter, matter which, though I hare condensed it as mmusH 
as posi^bk', still occupies seventy quarto pages of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions ; and 1 may perhaps he allowed to say (more in reference however to 
what I think ought to be a general regulation than to the present case), that 
had I thought that that letter to M . Haehette would he considered as giving 
the siil^eet to the philosophical world for general pursuit, I should not have 
written it ; or at least not until after the publication of my firttpaptr^-'^Si, F.J 
1 Ann^iioa ^0 Chimie et de Physique^ 1332, t h. p. 404. 

n2 
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hare thonglit so well of tlie matter of my paper as to introdiice ] 
it into your excellent and truly philosophical journal^ and be* 
cause having inserted also the m^moire of MM. Nobili and An- 
tinori^ all that has been written on this subject is found in the 
Annales. I may ther^sre hope you will not lefttse me that 
which I now desire. 

On the 24th November, 1831, my first paper was read to the 
Boyal Society; it is that which you have done me the honour 
to insert in the Annales for Hay 1882 (t. 1. pp. 5-69). This 
paper was the fint announcement which I made of my researches 
on electricity. The 18i^ December, 1881, 1 wrote a letter to my 
friend M. Hachette, who did me the honour to communicate it 
to the Academy of Sciences the 26th of the same month^. This 
letter was also inserted in the Number of the Aimales for De- 
cember 1881 (t. xlviii. p. 402). The second series of my re- 
searches, dated the 21st December, 1831, was read to the Boyal 
Society the 12th January, 1832, and found a place in the 
Annales for June 1882 (t. 1. pp. 118-162.) These are the 
• only publications (except certain notes appended to the me- 
moirs of others) which I have made respecting the present 
matter up to this time, and the whole of them were written and 
read before anything whatsoever by any other philosopher on 
the same sulject. 

In the meantime the letter which I wrote to M. Hachette, 
and which you did me the honour to insert in the Annales, drew 
the attention of MM. Nobili and Antinori, and those industrious 
philosophers published a memoire, the date of which is Slst 
January, 1832, and consequently posterior to all my writings. 
This memoire obtained a place in the Annales for December 
1831 (t. xlviii. pp. 41 2-430) . A second memoire, entitled " New 
Electro-magnetic Experiments/* by the same philosophers, 
dated the 24th March, 1832, has also appeared, and has been 
inserted in the Annales for July (t. 1. pp. 280-304) . 

I fear that the letter which I wrote to M. Hachette, and which 
in his kindness for me he did me the honour to rend to the 
Academy of Sciences, has become a source of misunderstanding 
and errors, and in its result has injured rather than served the 
cause of philosophic truth. Nevertheless I do not know how 

* According to the account of the sitting which is given in the Lyc^e, iHo, 35, 
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to explain this point and re-establish matters in their ritj:ht po- 
sition without having the appearance of eomplaining in some 
degree of MM. Nobili and Antinori ; than whicli tlicre cannot 
be to me a more disagreeable thing. T honour those gentlemen 
for all that they have done, not only for electricity but also for 
science in general, and if it were not that the contents and 
wording of their memoires oblige me to speak and place me 
in the alternative of admitting or denying the correctness of 
their assertions, I should have put aside the scientific errors 
which I believe them to contain, leaving to others the care of 
removing thorn. These philosophers unfortunately had no 
other knowledge of my researches than the short letter which 
I wrote to M. Ilachette, and not being careful to refer to ray 
papers (though it appears to me they sliould have done so 
under the circumstances), they have mistaken altogether the 
sense of a phrase relating to the beautiful observations of 
M. Arago ; they have presumed that I had not previously done 
that which they thought they had done themselves ; and finally, 
they advance what appear to me to be erroneous ideas of mag- 
neto-electric currents and give their ideas as corrections of 
mine, which had not as yet come imder their eyes. 

First let me rectify that which I consider as the most serious 
error, the misinterpretation given of my words ; for those com- 
mitted in the experiments would have been easily removed by 
the coarse of time. 

MM. Nobili and Antinori say (Annates, t. xlviii. p. 428), 
" Mr. Faraday connders Arago^s magnetism of rotation as al- 
^ together connected with the phenomenon which he discovered 
" ten years ago. He then reeogmsed, 09 the notice says, thai by 
** the rotation €f a metalHe under the it^hience uf a magnet 
" we may produce electric evrrents m the direction the radn 
" of the disc in sufficient quantity to make this disc become a 
" new eleetric machine. We are entirely ignorant how Mr, 
" Faraday had ascertained this fact, and we do not know how 
" a result of this nature could remain generally uttknownfor 
" so LONG A TIME, and $0 to say poboottbn in the hands of the 
'* author of the discovery ; besides, &c.'' 

Now I never said that which MM. NobUi and Antinori here 
impute to me. In my letter to M. Hachette, referred to at the 
beginning of this letter^ I gave a brief account of that which I 
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had recently discovered and read on the 24tli of the preceding 
month to the Royal Society. This notice is found page 402 of 
the same Number of the Annalcs, and it there says : " The 
*' fourth part of the papers considers the equally curious and 
" extraordinary experiment of M. Arago, which, as is known, 
" consists in revolviiij; a metallic disc under the inlluoncc of a 
magnet. Mr. Faraday considers the phenomena exhibited in 
" this experiment as intimateJ]/ connected with that of tlie mag- 
" nctic rotation whicli lie had the good fortune to discover ten 
" years ago. He has ascertairu'd tlmt bij the rotation of a 
*' metallic disc under the influence of a magnet ive may form 
electric currents in the direction of the radii of the disc in 
sufUcicnt number to make ^the. disc become a new electric ma- 
chine." 

I have never said, nor ever had the intention of saying, that 
I had obtained electric currents by the rotation of a metallic 
disc at a period previoiis to the date of the memoir which I had 
then just written ; but I said that the extraordinary effect dis- 
covered by M. Arago was connected in. its natme with the 
eleetro'inagnetie lotation wbicb I had discovered several years 
before^ for both of them are dae to a tangential action ; and 
I said that by the rotation of a disc near a magnet I can (now) 
cause electric corrents to pass or tend to pass in the direction 
of the radii, thus constituting the dise a new electric machine : 
and that I think is satis&ctorily proved in the part of the paper 
of which I was giving an account^ as may be seen at pp. 65-118 
of vol. 1. of the Annales. 

I have the most earnest desire to have this error removed, 
for I have always admired the prudence and philosophic reserve 
shown by M. Arago in resisting the temptation to give a theory 
of the effect he had discovered so long as he could not devise 
one which was perfect in its application, and in refusing his 
assent to the imperfect theories of others. Admiring his reserve 
I adopted it in this respect, and perhaps for that reason had 
my eyes open to recognise the truth when it was presented. 

I have now arrived at that which concerns the philosophy of 
i my writings. My paper of 24th November, 1831, contains iir 
its fourth part my opinion of the cause of Arago's phenomenon, 
an opinion which I at ihu time see no reason to change. MM. 
Nobili and Antinori, in their writings of the 81st January and 
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24th Maroh^ 1832^ profess to xemove oertain errors from among 
my &ct8| and to give extensive developments of electro-mag- 
netic phenomena. I have not heen able to perceive that the 
irritings of these philosophers add a single £ftct to those con- 
tained in my papers^ ei^cept it majr he that they make mention of 
the spark obtained from the ordinary magnet^ a result which I 
had myself obtained before firom the electro-magnet. On the 
other hand I think that the m^oires of these gentlemen contain 
erroneous ideas of the nature of magneto-electric currents^ and 
that they are mistaken both as to the action and the direction 
of the currents in the revolving disc of Arago. These philoso- 
phers say^ '* We have recently ver^dj extended, and perhape 
" reet^ied in eome parte the retuite of the EngUeh phUoso* 
'^pher, ifc,"^ (Annalesj 1. 281.) And afterwards at p. 298^ in 
reference to what they mppoaed to be my ideas (for though 
they had been read, and are now published, they had not 
thought proper to consult them), they say, ''We have already 
" given our opinion on this idea ; but if, at the commencement 
" of our researches, it appeared to us not easy to make it ac- 
cord with the nature of the currents discovered by Mr. Fara- 
" day himself, what shall we now say after all the new obser- 
'' vations which wc have arrived at during the continuation 
"of our researches? We say tliat we have in the galvano- 
" meter the competent judge, and that it is for it to resolve the 
" question." 

With the greatest desire to be corrected when in error, it is 
still impossible for me to discover in the writings of these gentle- 
men any correction by which lean profit ; but I fully admit the 
competence of the gah nnometer, and shall proceed as briefly 
as possible to submit to its judgment our different notions 
concerning the phenomenon of Arago : and I am so satisfied at 
present with the facts and results contained in the papers which 
I have published (though I could make changes in certain parts 
if I had to rewrite them) that I shall have no need to go be- 
yond the experiments which they contaiu. 

It is not my intention to enlarge further on the first memoirc 
of the learned Italians. I have added correcting notes to an 
English translation of it which has appeared in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine', and I have had the honour to send some 

^ See page 164 of the present Tolome. 
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copies to you and to the authors. At present ray object is to 
compare the second part of their writings with the fourth part 
of my first paper and with some other portions of other papers 
throwing light on the general principles. The two writinofs 
have for their object the explication of the phenomenon of 
Arago, and fortunately both are found in the fiftieth vohimc of 
the Annales, so that reference to them is easy. 1 shall refer 
to my paper by the numbers thus indicated (F. 114.) and to 
the writings of MM. Nobili and Antinori simply by indication 
of the page of the Annales. 

At page 281; after some genial remarks^ we read^ "We 
" have recently verified^ extended^ perhaps rectified in some 

parts the resnlta of Bnglish philosopher : we then mud 
" that the magnetism of rotation found a true point of bearing 
'* in the new facts of Mr. Faraday, and that consequently the 
" theory of magnetism appeared to us at present so tai ad- 
" vanced as to deserve that we should undertake to develope 

the physical principles on which it depends. 7%e writtng 
** which WE now cause to appear is destined to fiU this void, 
" ifC," On this point I will only remark, that just four months 
before^ the paper which I had read to the Boyal Society said 
the same thing, and had given that which is, I hope, a true 
and exact exposition of the philosophy of the effect in question 
(P. 4. 80.). 

At page 282 we read, ''We have already distinguished 
" these currents in our first researches,'^ that is to say, in the 
first paper which was inserted in the Number for December 
(p. 412) : but I had already described these currents four 
months before (F. 90.). 

At page 283 are found described ''the explorers or galva- 
" nometric sounds," which are nothing else than what I had be- 
fore described and distinguished by the name of collectors or 
conductors (F. 86, &c.). 

At the commencement of the investigation by the Italian phi- 
losophers of the state of Arago's disc revolving in the neigh- 
bourhood of a magnet, ty>'o relative positions of the plate and 
magnet were chosen, one called (p. 284) the " central arrange- 
ment," where the magnetic pole was placed vertically over the 
centre of the disc, the other (p. 285), " excentric arrangement 
in which the magnet acted out of that position. In respect of 
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the central arrangement we read (p. 284), ''in this ca^e when 
"the magnet acts on the centre of the disc the sounds {collectors) 
■ " transmit no signs oi" a current to the galvanometer wherever 
"they are placed, and if small deviations are accidentally ob- 
" served it is only because of a fault in the centralization, so that 
" we have only to correct this fault, and immediately all signs 
" from this equivocal source disappear, &c. In fact, what happens 
" with an electro-dynamic spiral turning on its own axis always 

in front of the same magnetic pole ? Absolutely nothing. Its 
"iwanag is an indifferent cirewmtanee. The formation of the 
'* currents belongs to an enHrely different comUtion, for they 
"are not produced except at the moment the apiralB are a^- 
"proaehed to or withdrawn from the magnet. Aa long as Ihe 
" spirals remain at a constant distance, m&mng or not moving, 
^' there is no current, jnst as in the same manner there ia none 

in the case of central rotation, when the points of the disc, 
" remaining constantly at the same distance from the magnetic 
''pole, thus renew the combination of continual presence to 

which the new Utiws of the currents of Mr. Faraday assion 
'*no^ect:' 

This statement is so erroneous m all its parts that I have 
been obliged to copy the whole of it. In ihe first place the 
electric curronts tend as Hrongly to be produced in the re- 
volving disc in the case of the '' central arrangement as in any 
other case (F. 149-156.), but their direction is from the centre 
to the circumference or vice vend, and it is at these parts that 
' the collectors should be applied. It is precisely this case which 
' makes the revolving disc a new electric machine (F. 154.), and 
it is on this point that MM. Nobili and Antinori have altogether 
deceived ihemsdves in both their memoires. This error is 
found in every part of the m^oiro which I am now comparing 
with my first paper, and appears, as I think, in all the parts, 
without exception, of the theory given of Arago's phenomenon 
in that memoire. 

It is said at p. 284^ that absolutely nothing happens when a 
helix revolves on its axis concentric with a magnetic pole, and 
that the circumstance of rotation is indifferent. Iventuroto 
say, though I have not made the experiment, that an electric 
current will tend to pass transversely to the helix, and that the 
drcnmstance of rotation, instead of being indifferent, contains 
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in this case tlie only essential condition required to produce cur- 
rents. The helix in fact may be considered as analogous to a 
cylinder occupying its plaoe^ except that it is hy no means so 
good, hecause it is as it were cut into a long spiral wire. The 
helix may be considered as a simple wire placed in any part of 
the space occupied by the cylinder; and I have demonstrated 
that such wires produce currents when they rotate, their op- 
posed extremities being applied to a galvanometer. 

It is said at p. 284, that the formation oi currents depends 
''upon an entirely Afferent condUum, fbr th^ are not pro- 
educed except at the moment when the spirals are either ap- 

proacbed to or withdrawn firom the magnet : as long as 
** the spirals remain at a constant distance there is no current ' 
''whether they move or not, just as in the same manner there 
'' is no current in the case of central rotation, kc" 

Now, in my first paper I proved that the essential condition 
was, not an approximation or a recession, but simply that the 
moving metal should cut the magnetic curves (F. 101. 116. 118. 
&c.), and that consequently, all other things being equal, mo- 
tion without change of distance is the most effectual and the 
most powerful means of obtaining the current, instead of being 
that condition in which abeolutely nothing occurs. In my second 
paper / proved that motion across the magnetic curves was the 
only condition necessary (F. 217.), and that far from approxi- • 
mation or recession being required, we might produce the cur- 
rents from the magnet itself, drawing them off in the proper di- 
rection (F. 220.). 

Finally, when speaking of this " ccntrril arrangement," and 
the supposed absence of effect when " the parts of the disc 
"remained constantly at the same distance from the magnetic 

pole," MM. Tsobili and Antinori say, (p. 285) ''in renewing 

thus tlie combination of continued presence to wliich the new 
'Maws of the currents of Mr. Faraday assign no effect," and 
then we read in a note, 'Mhese laws may bo reduced to three 
which are then specified, first fully and afterwards as follows : 
" 1st Law. During the approximation : a current ])roduccd 
"contrary to the producinfr current ; repulsion between the two 
"systems. 2nd Law. Invariable distance : no (>ffect. 3rd Law. 
" During recession : current reproduced in the same direction as 

the producing current attraction between the two systems." 
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I have not myself ever given the above as the simple laws 
which govern the prodnetion of the currents I was so fortunate 
as to discover ; neither can I comprehend why MM. Nobili 
and Antinori say they are my laws, though at p. 282, one of 
them is so called. But I described three similar cases both in 
my first paper (F. 26. 39. 53.) and in the notice, i. e. in my 
letter to M. Ilachcttc, as the general effects that I had ob- 
served. It has been shown bv that wliicli I liavc already said, 
that they arc not the laws of magneto-electric action, for the 
simple fact of obtaining electric currents by means of the re- 
volution of a cylinder (F. 219.), or of a disc (F. 218.) attached, 
to a magnet, or of the magnet itself (F. 220.), contradicts every 
one of these laws. One l.vw which iucludcs the whole of the 
effects is given in my paper (F. 111. 110. &e.), and it simply 
expresses the direction in which the moving conducting body 
intersects the magnetic curves. This law of direction being 
given I endeavoured to express the whole generally (F. 118.) 
in the terms which 1 will here repeat : " All these results show 
» " that the ])ower of inducing electric currents is circumfcrcn- 
" tially exerted by a magnetic resultant or axis of power, just 
"as eircuraferential magnetism is dependent upon and ia ex- 
" hibited bv an electric current.'* 

I have quoted at length the passage of the learned Italians 
because it contains nearlv all the difi'erence between us, as to 
the facts and the views of this part of our subject. Having 
shown the errors M'liich the passage contains, I may now be 
allowed to be more concise in showing by the aid of the (jul- 
vanometer the mistakes which flowing from them, arc found 
spread through the other j)arts of the mcmoires. It is in fact 
very curious to observe how, with gahanometric indications 
generally correct, these philosophers have suffered themselves 
to be led away under the influence of preconceived notions. 
For example, at ])p. 287, 288, and in fig. 2, plate III. we find 
the result of an examination by the gah anunietcr of the cur- 
rents in a revolving disc j these currents are represented almost 
with perfect accuracy by means of the arrows, nevertheless the 
two conclusions which arc drawn from them accords with the 
theory announced, but are diametrically opposed to tlie facts. 

" One of these conclusions (p. 287) results from the immc- 

diate inspection of the arrows indicating the currents in the two 
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"parts of the disc (fig. 2), and it is, that in the parf.t {or side^ 
" which approach [or cuter), the system of currents developed 
** is contrary to that produced on the other side. The other 
"conclusion is obtained by comparing the currents produced 
" on tlie disc with the currents of the producing cause ; and it 
" is, that, the direction of the currents on the parts of the disc 
" which enter {or approach) is contrary to that of the produc- 
" ing currentSy whilst on the other side there is identity of direc- 
" tion in the two systems/* 

Now I had demonstrated in my first paper (P. 119.) *^ that 
" when a piece of metal passed either before a single pole, or 
"between the two opposite poles of a magnet, or near electro- 
" magnetic poles, whether ferruginous or not, electric currents 
" are produoed across the metal transverse to the direction of 
"motion/' This fact is proved by means of wires (F. 109.), 
plates (F. 101.)> and discs (F. 92, &c.} , and in all these cases the 
electric current was ki the 9ame dxreetUm, whether the metal 
approximated or receded from the magnet, provided the direc- 
tion of the motion did not change. In the revolving disc of 
Arago the electricity which in innmnerable experiments I drew 
from its various parts, always accorded with this result (F. 92. 
95. 96.) ; and consequently (F. 119, &c.) I have recapitulated 
them in a short description as those presented by Arago's disc ; 
establishing above all (F. 123.) that the currents produced near 
to or under the poles " are discharged or return in the parts of 
"the plate on each side of and more distant from the place of 
"the pole, where of course the magnetic induction is weaker.'' 

I have represented this state of things under a general form 
in the figure 2, plate Y. (joined to this paper), which, as re- 
spects the arrows, the designation of partSj &c. I have also made 
to correspond as well aa I could with the figure 2, plate m. of 
the memoire of the Italian philosophers. I will now proceed to 
show how far it accords with their galvanometrical residts and 
how far with their conchuions^ 

As regards the galvanometric results, my figure might be used 
in place of theirs without causing any difierence, and I indeed 
have no reason to say that th^ results are inaccurate. 

With regard to that " one of the conclusions which result 
"from the immediate inspection of the arrows indicating the 
" currents in the two parts of the disc," or of any other atten- 
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tive and experimental exanunatioii^ it is seen that the entering 
CDirents n, n, instead of being in a contrary direction to 
those in the retreating parts s, s, follow exactly the same di- 
rection ; that is to say^ that aa to the general motion^ near the 
pole they go from above downwards, or from the circomference 
towards the centre transversely to the lines which the different 
parts describe in their course, and that at a greater distance 
(F. 92.) on each side of the pole they pass in the contrary 
direction. As any point in a line described by the motion 
approaches the pde, a cnzrent begins to traverse it, and in- 
creases in intensity nntil the point has arrived at the shortest 
distance (or pelrhaps a little beyond^ if time enters as an ele- 
ment into the effect) ; afterwards, because of increase of distance, 
the conent diminishes in intensity, but without ever having 
changed its direction relative to its own course. It is only 
when it arrives at parts still more distant where the excited elec- 
tricity may be dischaiged, that a current appears either in the 
opposite direction or more or less oblique. I presume that 
it is quite unnecessary to speak of the partial change iu the 
direction of the current at the parts of the disc towards the 
centre or the circumference; the two or three curves which 
I have roughly traced will show in what direction these changes 
take place. 

The second conclusion which results from the m^moixe of the 
learned Italians (p. 288) is that " in the parts which approach 
" the direction of the currents is contrary to that of the pro- 
educing currents^' (that is, of those which are considered as 
existing in tlie magnet), "whilst on the other side there is 
identity in the direction of these two systems." This asscr- 
tion is exactly the reverse of the truth {F. 117.). By means 
of the arrows, fig. 2 and 1, I have indicated the direction of 
the currents in the magnetic pole, and it is the same as the di- 
rection given by MM. Nobili and Antinori in their figure 1, 
plate III. But my figure 2, as well as the indication of tlie 
galvanometer, evidently prove the approaching ])arts w, n, », 
have currents which pass acro.ss them in the sai/ie direction as 
the current in that side of the magnetic pole, and that the parts 
which recede s, s, s, have currents which follow a contrary di- 
rection to those wliich are assumed as existing in that side of 
the magnetic pole from which they recede. 
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I suppose, but am not quite sure, that MM. Nobili and An- 
tinori imagine that circular currents are excited in the part of 
the metal near to the pole, in the same manner and absolutely 
like those which are formed in a helix when it is brought towards 
a magnet j and that as this part of the disc recedes^ the circalar . 
cuneatfl are somehow reversed, as is the case with the helix 
when it is witiidrawn £rom the magnet. A passage in their first 
paper^ and another at the end of page 284, appears to imply 
that snch is their notion. This idea occurred to me more than 
a year ago, bat I soon saw from many experiments (I have just 
quoted some of them) that it did not satisfy the facts : and when 
I foimd that the action of the helix, in approaching to and 
receding from the pole, was perfectly explained (F. 42.) 
hy the law (F. 114.}, I was constrained to give np my previous 
opinion. 

The m^moire then goes on (p. 288) to explain the phena> 
mena of Arago's revolving disc : but as I have shown that the 
theory generally is founded on two conclusions, which are the 
reverse of reality, it will not he necessary to make a close ex- 
amination of this part. It is not possible that it can accurately 
represent the phenomena. Those who are curious to know the 
true state of things can decide for themselves, by the assistance 
of a very few experiments, whether the view which I published 
in the paper which first announced the discovery of these cur- 
rents is the true one, or whether the learned Italians have 
reason to say I was in error, and have themselves published 
more correct views of the subject. 

All the world knows that when M. Arago published his re- 
markable discovery, he said that the action of the disc on the 
magnet might be resolved into three forces : the first perpendi- 
cular to the re vol nil g disc, and this lie found repulsive: the 
second horizontal and per})endicular to the vertical plane con- 
taining the radius beneath the magnetic pole ; this is a tan- 
gential force, and causes the rotation of the pole with the , 
metal : the third is horizontal and parallel to the same radius ; 
this at a certain distance from the circumference is null, nearer 
the centre it tends to iirge the ])ole towards the centre, and 
nearer the cireumferciico it tends to move it from the centre. 

At p. 289, !Nr]Sr. Nobili and Antinori ^ive tlic explanation of 
the first of these forces. As I have said, these philosophers 
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consider the approaching parts of the disc as having currents 
contrary to tiiose -which exist in that side of the pole which 
they are approaching, and consequently repulsive; and they 
consider the parts which are receding as having carrots iden- 
tical in their direction irith those in the side of the ma^piet firom 
which they recede^ and consequently these parts are attrac- 
tive. The amount of each of these two forces ia equal the one to 
the other^ hut as concerns the needle or magnet their relation 
is not the same ; " the repulaiye forces being the nearest exist 
"in the disc to the part even under the needle, and thus ob- 
"tain a preponderance over the action of the contrary forces 
''whifli are exerted more obliquely and further off; on the 

whole, it is only one part of the repulsive force which is 
''balanced by the attractive force; the difference finds no 
" opposition, and it is that portion which produces the effect." 

But I have proved in this letter that the currents in the parts 
which either approach or recede are exactly the reverse of 
those supposed by the learned Italians ; and that consequently 
where they expect attraction they should have repulsion, and 
for repulsion attraction ; so that accordin<2^ to their conclusions, 
corrected by experiment, the result slioukl be attraction instead 
of repulsion. 13 nt M. Arago was rig^lit iu saying the force was 
repulsive, consequently the theory of the effect here given 
cannot be true. 

In my first paper will be found my view of this effect. I have 
there inquired whether it was possible or probable (F. 125.) 
that time mav be required for the developineiit of the maximum 
current in the plate, in which case the resultant of all the forces 
would be in advance of the magnet when tlic plate is rotated, 
or in the rear of the latter when the magnet is rotated : the 
line joining this resultant with the pole would be oblique to 
the plane of rotation : and then the force directed according 
to this line may be resolved into two others, the one parallel 
and the other perpendicular to the plane of rotation : the latter 
would be a repulsive force, producing an effect analogous to 
that remarked by M. Arago. 

The second force is that which mates the magnet and disc 
mutually follow each other. On referring to page 290, and 
fig. 1 or 2 (my figure 2 will answer the same purpose), we read 
" there exist in s, 8, 8, attractive forces towards which it (the 
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magnet) is drawn, and at n, n, n there are repulsive forces 

which push it in the same diiection/' oonsequentlj the mii^- 
net mora after the metal. But the cnrrentB^ and eoniequently 
the forces, are exactly the reverse of that which is supposed, 
as I have jnst shown : the magnet and disc therefore ought to 
move in opposite directions if the forces act in the manner 
assumed ; nevertheless as the fact is they do not move in op- 
posite directions, it is evident that the dieory which explains 
their motions by reversing the fiuHa must itself be erroneous. 

The third force is that which tends to carry the magnetic 
pole either towards the centre or. towards the cucomference on 
each side of a neutral point in that radius above which the 
magnet is placed; this effect is described at p. 281, and also 
in the figure 4 which accompanies the m^oire, which latter 
I believe to be quite correct. The m^moire goes on to explain 
this effect by referring to the repulsive force admitted (p. 289), 
to render a reason for the fint effect observed by H. Arago, 
namely, the vertical repulsion from the disc; and assuming 
that tiiis repulsive force is spread over a certain extent of the 
disc under the magnet, it is conchidcd (p. 292, fig. 5) that if 
the pole is situated very near to the (arcumference^ the portion 
of the disc from whence this force emanates is diminished, being 
cut off by the circumference itself, and consequently the parts 
nearer to the centre act more powerfully and push the pole out- 
wards : whilst on the other hand, if the pole is placed nearer 
to the centre, the extent of disc from whence the force ema- 
nates will reach beyond the centre, and as this part beyond 
is considered (though wrongly) as inactive^ so the portion 
near the circumference is the most powerful and pushes the 
pole towards the centre. 

One or two little objections offer themselves at once to this 
opinion, but they arc as nothing in comparison with that 
which arises when we remember that, according to the views 
of the authors themselves respecting the action of these cur- 
rents, the error made in giving the direction of those excited 
near the pole obliges us to substitute attraction for repulsion, 
as I have shown in speaking of the first of these forces ; con- 
sequently all the motions connected with the third force 
ought to be exactly the contrary of what they really are : and 
the theory which when it is corrected by experiments made 
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with the galTEiiometer indicates Buch motions deserrea to he 
abandoned. 

At page 292 1 find that the m^oire refers to the " second 
law *^ of Mr. Faraday. As I have said^ I never gave the three 
statements as laws. In ftct^ I regret very much that a letter 
which was not intended to give minute details, but only certain 
facts gathered in haste from the hundreds previously described 
in the paper read to the Boyal Sodety^ I regret, I say, that this 
letter, which was never intended for printing, should have led 
the learned Italians into error. And yet after a re-examination 
of all the facts I cannot see that I am in the least degree an- 
swerable for the mistakes into which they have fallen ; either as 
having advanced erroneous results, or as concerns the paper, 
in not having given to the scientific world full details as soon 
as it was possible for me to do so. 

I have not as yet published my view of the cause of the 
third ioiscib distinguished by M. Arago; but as the Italian phi- 
losophers, when giving the hypotliesis which I have just now 
condemned as inaccurate, say (293) in fact what other hypo- 
" thesis can reconcile the verticality which the needle preserves 
*' in the two positions n (fig. 4) with the other fact of 

" repulsion from below upwards, which raises the needle in the 
" second position »" — I am tempted to offer another in this 
place; premising always that the directions and forms which I 
may trace as those of the excited electro-magnetic cunente 
are to be considered only as general approximations. 

If a piece of metal suflBciently large to contain without de- 
rangem^t all the currents which may be excited in its mass 
by a magnetic pole placed above it, moves in a rectilinear di- 
rection benepith the pole, then an electric current will pass 
across the line of motion in all those parts in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the pole and will return in the opposite di- 
rection on each side in those parts which being further from 
the pole are subjected to a feebler inductive force, and thus 
the current will be completed or din^harged (fig. 3). Let 
A, B, C, D, represent a plate of copper moving in the direction 
of the arrow E, and N the north end of a magnet placed above 
it, electric currents will be produced in the metal ; and though 
they extend without doubt from the part just under the pole 
to a great distance round (F. 92.) and at the same time diminish 
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in intensity and cliaiif^o in direction as the distance from this 
part increases, nevertheless the two circles may serve to repre- 
sent the resultant of these currents : and it will be evident that 
the most intense point of action is where these circles touch 
and immediately beneath the maj^netic pole ; or, because of the 
time required, a little in advance. Hence that portion of the 
force which acts parallel to the plane of the metal will carry 
the pole in advance in the direction of the arrow E, because 
the forces are equally powerful on the side A, B, of the pole 
as on the side C, D : and that portion of the force which, be- 
cause of the time necessary for the production of the excited 
current, is perpendicular to the direction of the metal, as 1 have 
abeady said, will be repulsive, and tend to push the pole up- 
wards or outwards. 

But suppose that instead of this plate which moves in a 
rectilinear direction, we substitute a circular disc revolviug on 
its axis, and then consider the case of the magnetic pole placed 
over its centre (fig. 4), there Mill then be no electric currents 
produced, not because they do not teud to be produced, for 
I have already said in this letter and shown in my papers 
(F. 149. 156. 217.) that from the moment the disc moves, the 
currents also are ready to move, tending to be formed in the 
direction of radii from the circumference to the centre; but be- 
cause all the parts are equally iuttuenccd, all of them being 
equally distant from the centre, so noue of them can gain an 
excess of power over the others, no discharge can take place, 
and consequently no current can be formed. As no cun'erit can 
exist, so none of the effects due to the action of a current on a 
pole can be produced, and thus it is that there is neither re- 
volution nor repulsion of the magnet. Hence the cause of the 
verticality without rejJuLsion which occurs at this place. 

Now let us consider the ease where the pole of the magnet, 
instead of being placed over the centre of the revolving metal, 
is on one side, as at N, fig. 5. The tendency to the formation 
of electric currents is due to the motion of the parts of the 
disc across the magnetic curves (F. 110. 217.), and when these 
cur\'es are of equal intensity the electric currents increase in 
force in proportion to the increased velocity with which the 
parts of the disc bisecting these magnetic curves move (F. 258.). 
Let us therefore trace a circle, a, b, fig. 6, round the magnetic 
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pole as a centre^ and it will represent the projection on the disc 
of magnetic currcs having equal intensity ; a and b will be those 
points in the radius passing immediately under the pole, which 
are at an equal distance firom the pole ; but as the part a passes 
under the pole with a much greater velocity than the part b, 
the intensity of the electric current excited in that part is pro- 
portionally greater. The same is true for points in any other 
radius cutting the circle a b, and it will be also true for any 
other circle drawn round N as a centre, and representing there- 
fore magnetic curves of equal intensity, except that when this 
circle extends beyond the centre c of the revolving disc, as at 
c d, instead of a weaker current at d and at e it will be a coin- 
trazy "current that tends to be produced. 

The natural consequence of these actions of the yarious parts 
is^ that, as the sum of the forces tending to produce an electric 
current in the direction from cio dis greater on the side c of 
the magnetic pole than on the side d, the cun aturc, or the re- 
turn of these currents by the right and left, ^vill also commence 
on this side^ and therefore the two circles which we may re- 
gard, as before, as representing the resultaiits of these cur- 
rents wiU not touch exactly under the pole, but at a greater or 
smaller distance from it towards the circumference, as in fig. 6. 

This circumstance alone would give rise to no motion of the 
pole constrained so as to move only in the direction of the 
radius, but being combined with that which results from the 
time necessary for the development o£ the current, and to which 
I have already referred as explaining the first of the three 
forces by which M. Arago represents the action of the pole 
and the revolving disc, it will explain I hope perfectly all the 
effects which we are examining and prove also the influence of 
time as an element : — for let c, fig. 7, be the centre of the re- 
volving disc, and r c a part of the radius under the magnetic 
pole p : the contact of the two circles (representing the cur- 
rents) is, as we have just seen, on the side of the pole furthest 
from the centre c : but because of the clement of time and the 
direction of the rotation R of the disc of metal, it is also a little 
to the leiit of the radius ?• c, so that the ])ole is subjected, not 
symmetrically, but obliquely to the action of these two sets of 
currents. The necessary consequence is that if it be free to 
move in the direction of the radius, and in that only, it will 
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move towards the centre c, because the currents produced by 
a marked (or north) pole aie precisely such as by their mutual 
action with the pole would push it in that direction. 

This relation of the currents to the pole which produces 
them, is as easily proved by experiment as by calculation. I 
have shown (F. 100.) that when a marked (north) pole is above 
a disc revolving in the direction of the arrow R in the fig^ures 
of the memoirc of the Italian philosophers or in mine, the cur- 
rents (indicated by the circles) are as in fig. 3, 6 or 7. TJpoa 
bendin^: a iiiftal wire carrying a current in tliis double direc- 
tion, fig. 8, and placing a marked (north) pole above it, limited 
so that it could only move parallel to r c, I found that when- 
ever it was placed in the line r c it had not the least tendency to 
move. There is also another line perpendicular to this first line, 
and which crosses the contact of the circles, in which the pole 
has no tendency to move. Rut placed in any point out of these 
two lines it will move in one direction or the other, and when 
it is placed in the positions marked 1, 2, 3, 4, it will move in the 
direction of the arrows placed in these points. Now^ the posi- 
tion of the pole to the currents produced in the disc of M. 
Arago, when the magnet and disc are arranged as in fig. 5 or 7, 
is exactly that of position 1 in fig. 8, and hence the pole has a 
tendency towards the centre C. 

Let us now direct our attention to that which will occur if 
we gradually carry the pole from the centre tow^ards the cir- 
cumference. Let fig. 9 represent the new condition of things 
at a f;;iven time, as fig. 5 represented the former state : it is 
evident that tlic velocities of the parts h a of the radius under 
the pole do not differ so much from each other as they did be- 
fore, being now nearly as 1 : 1^, instead of 1 : G, and with all 
the magnetic curves of equal intensity comprised within this 
circle the difference will be even less. That alone would cause 
that the place of the magnetic pole and the place of contact 
of the circles which represent the currents (fig. 7) would ap- 
proadi the one to the other in the direction of the line r e, and 
consequently carry the pole at 1, fig. 8, nearer to the neutral 
line I i. Casting the eyes on the second circle d, fig. 9, of mag- 
netic curves of equal intensity, we perceive that as the disc 
does not extend to c, or even beyond a, there is nothing to add 
to the force of the current on that side of the pole, whilst at d. 
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the radius moving acmes magnetic carves adds to tbe intensity 
of the current excited in b and everywhere else on this side 
of the pole, and can easily, according to the position of the 
pole over the plate of metal (that is, nearer to or further from 
the edge), render their sum equal to or greater than the sum 
of the forces on the other side, or towards the circumference. 
If the sums of the forces on the two sides of the pole are 
equal, then the pole will be in some part of the neutral line 
/ 1, as in 5, fig, 8, and will have no tendency either towards the 
centre or the circumference, though its tendency to move with 
the disc or upwards from the disc wiU remain unchanged. Or 
if the sum <i the forces is greater on the side d than on the 
side e, then the pole will be in the position 2, fig. 8, and will 
be urged outwards in the direction of the radius, in conformity 
with Arago's results. 

Besides this cause of change in the motion of the pole parallel 
to the radius, and which depends on the position of the pole 
near the circumference^ there is another cause which occurs, 
I believe^ at the same time and assists the action of the former. 
When the pole is placed near the edge of the disc the dis- 
charge of the currents excited near the centre is resisted at 
the part towards the edge in consequence of the want of con- 
ducting matter : so that instead of having the regular forms 
represented in figs. 7 and 8, they will, a^ in fig. 10, be arrested 
and directed in their course towards the circumference, whilst 
tiiey will have all the room necessary for their motion in those 
places where they are directed towards the centre. That alone 
would cause that the point of greatest force would be a little 
nearer the centre than the projection of the axis of the mag- 
netic pole, and would assist in placing the pole in the position 
2, fig. 8. I have such confidence in this opinion, that thoiiji;h 
I have not had the opportunity of making the experiment my- 
self, 1 venture to predict, that if instead of using a revolving 
disc, a band or plate of metal 5 or 6 inches wide, as A, B, C, D, 
fig. 11, were moved in a rectilinear direction according to the 
arrow under a magnetic pole placed at a, the pole would tend 
to move forward with the plate as before, but not to the right 
or left ; whereas if the pole were placed above the point b, it 
would also tend towards the border A B ; or if it were placed 
over c it would tend to move towards the border C D. 
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Having thus replied to the question of " What other hypo- 
theses/' &e. put hy the authors of the niemoire at p. 293, 
I may now continue the examination of thcmemoire. At p. 29-i 
the error rehitive to tlic nature of the eurrents (?. e. their sup- 
posed inversion) is repeated : such inversion is the case with a 
helix and some other forms of apparatus ; hut the simple and 
elementary current produced by the motion of a wire before a 
magnetic pole is not reversed as the wire recedes (F. 171. 
111. 92.). 

At page 295 it is supposed that when the rotation is slow 
" the revolution of the eurrents is circumscribed in small limits, 
" and there is little to add to the results which have served as a 
" foundation to the whole of the (our) theory." But when the 
motion is rapid the currents envelope the whole disc, "so as to 
become a kind of labyrinth." For my i)art, I believe that the 
currents have the same general direction which I have given 
already in the figures, whether the rotation be slow or rapid, 
and that the only difference is an augmentation of force with 
increase of velocitv. 

A condition is then chosen (in the niemoire), really simple, 
though it appears at first complicated, that, where the opposite 
poles are placed over a plate so as to be in the same diameter, 
but on opposite sides of the centre. This condition, with the 
direction of revolution, and the currents produced, is found in 
fig. 7 of the memoire of the Italian philosophers. It is not 
necessary to quote pp. 296, 297, which explains this figure, 
but I will give my figure 12, which accords with my views and 
experiments, and which so &r comsponda with the former 
figure that the two may be compared with each other. It is very 
satisfactory to me to find that in this part of the m6noire, as 
well as in the first, I do not find a single im^pcrtant experi- 
mental, result adverse to the views which I have poblished, 
though I am very far from adopting the oonclusibui drawn, 
firom them. 

If we examine fig. 12 we shall see that it resnlts in the simplest 
possible manner from the use of two contrary poles j thus as 
to the upper or north pole only, the currents are as in fig. 6. 
But as with this pole the current produced by it goes from the 
circumference towards the centre, so with the sonth pole in the 
same or a corresponding position the currents will go from the 
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centre to the circumference (F. 100.) « and consequently in 
fig. 12 they will continue along the diameter N S, across the 
centre of the revoh ing plate, to return in the direction of the 
arrows at the sides E O. The points where I do not agree 
with the indications of the ffalvanometer obtained by MM. 
Nobili and Antinori are, first, the direction of the currents in 
N and in S, which with them are contrary to those which I 
obtain ; and secondly, the existence of an oblique axis of power^ 
as at P Q of their figure 7. 

The memoirc finishes, as far as I am concerned, at p. 298, in 
again speaking of the error (but not as an error) relative to the 
revolving disc becoming a new electrical machine. At the com- 
mencement the authors, but little acquaintcrl with the principles 
under the influence of which such a result is obtained, deny 
it ; and though they here say further, " What shall we say 
" after all the new observations which avc have made during 
" the continuation of our researches?''^ I am still in no degree 
moved to alter anything that I have published : on the contrary, 
I have more confidence than before in it ; since if their conclu- 
sions had Ix^en in accordance with the results 1 had arrived at, 
T should have had great reason, after the examination I have 
just made, to fear that my own views were erroneous. 

I cannot terminate this letter without again expressing the 
regret I feel in having been obliged to write it : but if it be re- 
membered that the memoires of the Italian philosophers were 
written and published after my original papers ; that their last 
writing has appeared in the same Nuniljcr of the Annates de 
Chimie et de Physique with mine; and that consequently they 
have the appearance of carrying science beyond that which I 
had myself done ; that both their papers accuse me of errors 
in experiment and theory and, beyond that, of good faith ; that 
the last of these writings bears the date of March, and has not 
been followed by any correction or retraction on the part of 
the authors, though we are now in December ; and that I sent 
them several months ago (at the time when I sent to you and 
other persons) copies of my original })apers, and also copies of 
notes on a translation of their first paper' ; and if it be remem- 
bered that after all I have none of those errors to answer for 

^ See page 164, && 
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nith which they reproach me ; and that the raemoires of these 
gentlemen are so worded that I was constrained to reply to the 
ohjections they made against me; I hope that no person will 
say that I have been too hasty to write that which might have 
been avoided ; or that I shoidd have shown my respect for the 
truth or rendereii justice to my own writings and this branch 
of science, if, knowing of such important errors^ I had not 
pointed them out. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

M. l^AJiADAY. 



New Experiments relative to the Action of Maffnetism on 
EleetrO'dynamie S^ftiraU, and a Description of a new Elee» 
tro-motive Battery, By Signor Salyatobb Dal Nbobo; 
with Notes by Michael Fakaoay, 

[Addressed to Dr. Ambrogio Fusmieri, Direetcr the AtmaU 

deUe Seienge, S^c. ^c] 

Sir, 

On repeating the experiments relative to the aetion of ter- 
restrial magnetism on electro-dynamic spirals, an action which 
was first observed^ by the two illustrious Italian philosophers 
Nobili and Antinori, it occurred to me to examine the effect of 
an ordinary maguet on similar spirals at the moment when one 
of the poles traversed the axis of the spiral {Exp. Res. 39. 41. 
114.), and I obtained such results as indicated the path which 
it would be proper for mc to follow, in order to profit by this 
new property of magnetism. Ultimately I succeeded in con- 
structing a new electrometer, by means of which the efficacy of 
the instantaneous currents discovered by the celebrated Fara- 
day may be augmcuted without limit, and obtamed in succes- 

i Land, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., 1832, vol. i. p. 4S. That date which at the 
top of these pages is on the left-hand is the date of the Italian papery that OH 

the right-hand is the date of my notes. — 'SI. F, 

• [This is an error. A long section is devoted to terrestrial magneto-elec- 
tric induction in my original researches (140 to 192) of the date of December 
31, 1881. Afl my brief letter to M. Hachette is oontinuaUy taken instead of 
my meman aa representing my views of raagneto-electridlfy, I Tenture to 
add a few notes and references to this paper, in the same manner as I have 
done to the paper by Signori Nobili and Antiuoriy at page 401, of the laat 
volume of the Phil. Mag. and Annals. — P.] 
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sion with such celerity as to render (as it were) oontinual the 
action of these currents \ He [Dr. Fusinieri] has already wit- 
nessed the principal part of these my experiments, and more 
than onoe has been so good as to assist me faithfully in regis- 
tering the results, and has solicited a description that might be 
made public. 1 did not hesitate to make a brief exposition 
that might be transmitted and inserted in the forthcoming 
number of his Journal. He returned from us as qniokly as 
possible, and did not forget to take with him the magnet I had 
promised. 

His most affectionate friend, 
Padua, April 20, 1832. Saltatou Dal Nbgbo. 

New Experiments, ^c, ifC. 

1. Place a cylindrical tube of [)aper surrounded by a spiral 
of silk-covered copper wire upright upon a little table, and 
connect the extremities of the spiral with a very sensible gal- 
vanometer, constructed according to the method of Signer No- 
bili : introduce the north pole of an ordinary horse-shoe mag- 
net into the axis of the cylinder, and an electric current will be 
obtained, which will act strongly on the galvanometer. (Ewp, 
Ees, 39. 147.) On withdrawing the pole of the magnet, a cur- 
rent, in the contrary direction, will be obtained [Es^, Res, 39.). 
On repeating the experiment with the south pole, currents will 
be manifested in the contrary direction (Map, Res. 114. &c.) to 
those caused by the north pole, and less powerful, as has been 
observed. 

2. Introduce into the same spiral the north pole of a more 
powerful magnet than the first, and the conflict will produce 
a much greater effect : I say, " conflict," because the pheno- 
mena in question obey the laws of the collisions of solids. 
The magnetism of rotation discovered by the celebrated Anigo 
has already shown what influence motion luis in these pheno- 
mena. Then slowly movinj^ the magnet, it may be introduced 
and removed from the spiral without causing any sensible cur- 
rent. To obtain the maximum effect, it is necessary that the 

I have described at length a different but perfect way of obtaining a con- 
finuouB current by ma^eto-electric induction. (£xp. Bet. 90. 154. 155. 156 
&c)-M. P.] 
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magnetic pole should make its entrance or exit with great 
velocity. {Exp. Res. 136. 153. 258.) 

3. Introduce at the same time the poles of the magnet into 
two equal spirals, having the same direction, and two contrary 
currents will be obtained, wliich would destroy each other if 
the poles of the magnet were of equal strength. But as the 
north pole is in our latitudes more active than the south, the 
effect obtained will equal the diflFcrence of the two currents, 
and be in the direction of the greater force j exactly as hap- 
pens in the collision of solids. It results from this my experi- 
ment, that henceforth we may ascertain at once with facility 
•which is the most powerful of two magnets, and how^ much 
more active the north pole is than the opposite south pole of 
the same magnet 

4. lu order to take advantage at the same moment of both 
the poles of the same magnet, construct two spirals turning in 
opposite directions, and place them as usual in connection with 
the galvanometer. Then on introducing the poles of the mag- 
nets, an effect will be obtained, equal to the sum of those which 
could be produced by the poles separately. To measure the 
effect produced by these two spirals with a more powerful 
magnet than the first, I was obliged to use a galvanometer o£ 
only one-twentieth the sensibility of the first. 

5. I immediately peioeiyed that this pair of spirals was a 
valuable dement capable of fniniBlung a mode of augmenting 
without limit the efficacy of the instantaneous currents. I 

The statemeut that the north pole is in our latitudes more powerful than 
the aoutli is a mistake. The canae of the efibcts obtained by Signer Negro 
-will be ibund at (147) of my Exp. BeeeaTeh., and is depeodeDt on the mduo- 
tive force of the earth, as a magnet, upon other magnets^ as well as upon soft 

iron. When a straij?lit magnet is held m Die dip, or even vertically with it.s 
marked polo downwards, both poles are streiig^thened ; when held with its 
unmarked pole downwards, both poles are weakened. And though when a 
hone-ahoe magnet ia held with both poles downwavda^ as in Signor Negro's 
eiperimonty the marked pole is stronger than the unnuurkedoney it is only be- 
cause the two limbs are affected as the single magnets just referred to, and 
tbe bend of the mag^iet being the upper part becomes virtually a feeble south 
pole. If the horse-shoe magnet be held with its poles upwards, then the con- 
trary efiect happens, and the unmarked (usually called the south) pole becomes 
the stronger; or if both pdes arein equal relation to the magnetic dip, then 
both aie equally stiong.— M. F.] 
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tliezefore instantly oonstmcted a second pair of spirals equal to 
the fiistj and putting both in connection with the galvanometer, 
I caused two magnets to enter them contempoianeonsly^ and 
obtained an effect due to the sum o£ both pair of spirals. On 
using still more powerful magnets^ even the second galvano- 
meter became useless. The galvanometer which I substituted 
consists of a rhomboidal needle, about five Paris inches in 
length, and suspended as in the ordinary compass. The wire 
which connects the extremities of the spirals passes beneath 
the needle distant about 8^ lines, and is parallel to it when the 
latter is at rest; on obtaining this fortunate result I conceived 
the idea of constructing a battery of several magnets put in 
conflict with an equal number of pairs o£ spirals. 

Construction of a new Electro-motive Battery. 

6. I had at command only four magnets^ so that for the pre- 
sent I am limited in my construction to four pairs of spirals, 
as in the manner following : On a little table is placed cue after 
the other four pairs of spirals, with the axes horizontal, and so 
that the perimeters of the cylinders shall have the same hori- 
aontal line as a common tangent^ it being parallel to one of the 
sides of the tabic. On a second table contiguous to the first, 
but not in contact, was placed a little carriage consisting of a 
rectangular table supported on four wheels, by means of which 
it could easily receive a motion to and fro. The four magnets 
were placed upon this carriage, so that the poles of each could 
move horizontally towards the pairs of spirals, and enter within 
them. 

The magnets were firmly fixed on the carriage so as not to 
alter in position, and the latter was so arranged as to move to and 
fro only in one direction. On moving the carriage, the limbs of 
the magnets passed at once into all the spirals, and tliey could 
be made to enter or move out with the utmost facility, and with 
any required velocity. 

That the battery thus disposed may give an electric current 
equal in force to the sum of all the currents exciteil in the pairs 
of spirals, it is necessary that all the spirals turning to the 
right should communicate with each other, that they may form 
a single metallic wire. The same must be done with all those 
turning to the left. Then these wires are to be connected in 
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the usual veil-known manner with a galvanometer^ which we 
may supposed placed on a third little table, so far ^tant from 
the magnets that it may not be influenced by their presence, 
^though these electric currents are only obtained of instan- 
taneous duration naturally, nevertheless with my battery they 
may be excited successively with such celerity as to produce 
an action, which is as it were continuous^, fbrom the little I 
have done^ and from what I have said, it follows that being 
able by this method to sum up the simultaneous action of an 
indefinite number of electric currents, this my battery may be- 
come fulminating. 

I hope I have said enough to enable my readers to comprehend 
the mode of constructing this electro-motive battery. Hereafter, 
and by the help of a figure, I will describe the most useful and 
convenient distribution of the elementary pairs, and the mode 
of obtaining the maximum effiect when employing the smallest 
possible number of elements, or of pairs of spirals. 



On the Magneto-electric Spark and Shock, and on a peculiar 
Qmditum qf Eketrie and Magneto-deetric IndaeHonK 

To mehard PhURpB, Esq,, F.R.8,, tge. 

My dear Sir, 

If you think well of the following facts and reasoning, you 
will, perhaps, favour them with a place iu the Philosophical 

Magazine. 

When I first obtained the magneto-electric spark'', it was by 
the use of a secondary magnet, rendered for the time active by 
a principal one ; and this has always, as far as T am aware, 
been the general arrangement. My principal was an electro- 
magnet ; Nobili's was, I believe, an ordinary magnet ; others 
have used the natural magnet, but in all cases the secoudary 
magnet was a piece of soft iron. 

' [See the note at page 201^M.R] 

2 Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. 1834, vol. v. p. 349. 

^ Philosophical Transactions, 1832, p. 132. [See alao PbiL Mag. and 
Annala, N.S. vol. zL p. 401, &c.— Edit.] 
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The spark is never the electricity of the principal, or even 
of the secondary magnet. The power in the first induces a 
corresponding power in the second, and that induces a motion 
of the electricity in the wire round the latter, which electricity 
produces the spark. It seemed to me, however, no difficult 
matter to dispense with the secondary or temporary magnet, 
and thus approach a step nearer to the original one ; and this 
was earily accomplished in the following manner. About 20 
feet of silked copper wire were made into a short ring helix, 
on one end of a pasteboard tube, through which a cylindrical 
magnet an inch in diameter, could move freely ; one end of the 
helix wire was &8tened to a small amalgamated copper plate, 
and the other end bent round so as to touch this plate perpen- 
dicularly upon its flat surface, and also in such a manner that 
when the magnet was passed through the cylinder it should 
come against this wire, and separate the end from contact with 
the plate. The consequence was that whenever this action 
was quickly perf<amed, the magneto-electric spark appeared at 
the place disjunction. 

My apparatus was placed horisontally, and a short loose 
plug of wood was put into the 
end of the <^linder, so that the 
disjunction at the plate should 
take place at the moment the 
end of tlic magnet was passing 
through the helix ring, that be- 
ing the most favourable condition of the apparatus. The mag- 
net was driven with a sharp quick motion through the cylin- 
der; its impetus being overcome, as soon as the spark was ob- 
tained^ by an obstacle placed at a proper distance on the out- 
side of the moveable wire. Prom the brightness and appear- 
ance of the spark, I have no doubt that if both ends of a 
horse-shoe magnet were employed, and a jogging motion were 
communicated to the light frame carrying the helices, a spark 
equal, if not superior, to those which down to this time have been 
obtained with magnets of a certain power, would be produced. 

Thus the magneto-electric spark has been brought one step 
nearer to the exciting magnet. The much more important 
matter still remains to be effected of rendering that electricity 
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which is in the ma^et itself, and gives it power, evident under 
the form of the spark. 

The next point to which I wish to direct your attention is 
the magneto-electric shock. This effect I have felt produced 
])v INTr. William Jenkins in a manner that was new to me: and 
as he docs not intend to work out the result any further, but has 
^iveii mc leave, through Mr. Newman^ to make it known to 
you, I think the sooner it is published the better. Mr. Jenkins's 
apparatus consists of a helix cylinder formed of copper wire in 
the usual manner. An iron rod, about 2 feet long and half an 
inch in diameter, can be passed at pleasure into tbe centre 
of this cylinder. The helix consists of three lengths of vire^ 
(which, however, might as well be replaced by one thick inre,) 
the similar ends of which are soldered to two thicker terminal 
wires, and on these aie soldered also two short copper cylinders, 
to be held in the hand and give extensive contact. The electro- 
motor was a single pair of plates, exposing, perhaps, 3 square 
feet of surface on both sides of the zinc plate. On holding the 
two copper handles tightly in the hands, previously moistraed 
with brine, and then alternately making and breaking the con- 
tact of the ends of the helix with the electromotor, there was a 
considerable electric shock felt in the latter case, t. e. on breaking 
contact, provided the iron rod were in the helix ; but none either 
on making or breaking contact when the latter was away. 

This effect appears very singular at first, in consequence of 
its seeming to be the shock of the electricity of a single pair of 
plates. But in reality it is not so. The shock is not due to 
the electricity set in motion (through the body) by the plates, 
but to a current in the reverse direction, induced by the soft 
iron electro-magnet at the moment when, from the cessation 
of the original current, it loses its power. It is, however, very 
interesting thus to observe an original current of electricity, 
having a very low intensity, producing ultimately a counter 
(second) current having an intensity probably a hundredfold 
greater than its own, and the experiment constitutes one of 
the very few modes we have at command of converting quan- 
tity into intensity as respects dectricity in cunents. 

It has been generally supposed that the electric spark pro- 
ducible by a single pair of plates can only be obtained upon 
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breaking contact ; but this, as I have shown in the Eighth 
Series of my Experimental Researches, is an error, and a very 
important one as regards the theory of voltaic electricity * ; it is, 
however, true that the spark upon breaking contact can be very 
greatly exalted by circumstances liaving no such effect upon 
that produced at the nionient of making contact. 

Every experimenter on electro-magiictism is aware, that 
when the current from a single pair of plates is passed through 
a helix surrounding a piece of soft iron (to produce an elec- 
tro-magnet,) the spark upon breaking contact, is much 
brighter than if the soft iron were away; and l)ccause this effect 
occurs at the same moment with the shock in Mr. Jenkins's ex- 
• periment, it might at first he su})posed that the electricity pro- 
ducing both the spark and the shock was the same, and that 
the effects of both were increased, because of the increase in 
power of this their common cause. But tlie fact is not so, for 
the electrieity producing the spark is passing in one direction, 
being that wliieh the zinc plate and acid determine, whilst the 
electricity producing the shock is circulating in the contrary way. 

From the appearance of the spark, which is always in this 
form of the experiment due to the electricity which is passing 
at the moment when contact is broken, it might seem that a 
greater current of electricity is circulating during the time that 
the contact is preserved, whilst the iron is present in the helix, 
than when it is away. But this is not the case ; for when the 
quantity is measured by a very delicate galvanometer, it is 
found to remain unchanged after the removal or replacement 
of the iron, and to depend entirely upon the action at the zinc 
plate. Still the appearance of the spark is an evident and de- 
cisive proof, that the eleetricily which is passing at the moment 
of disjunction is of greater mtensitywiien the iron is in the Iielix 
than when it is away, and this increased effect is evidently 
dependent, not upon any change in the state of things at the 
source of the electrieity, but in a change of the condition of 
the conducting wire caused hy the presence of the soft iron. 
I do not suppose that this change is directly connected with 
the magnetising power of the current over the iron, but is due 

' See this corrected, p. .'5 of the pit-face of the fir.«it voluino of these lie- 
Bearches and papers ; and as to the whole paper see Exp. lies. 1048, &c. — 
M. F. Dec. 1848. 
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rather to the power of the iron after it becomes a magnet, to 
react upon the wire ; and I have no doubt, though I have not 
had time to make the experiment^ that a magnet of very hard 
steel, of equal force with the Boft iron magnet, if put into the 
helix in the same direction, wonld exert an equal influence over 
the wire*. 

I will now notice another eiroamstanee, which has a similar 
influence in increasing the intensity of the spark which occurs 
wlien the junction of the circuit is broken. If a pair of zinc 
and copper plates immersed in acid are connected by a short 
wire, and sU precautions are taken to avoid sources <^ inaccu- 
racy, then, as I have already shown, the spark, upon breaking 
contact, is not greater than that upon making contact. But 
if the connecting wire be much lengthened, then the spark 
upon breaking contact is much increased. Thus, a connecting 
copper wire of -f^ik of an inch in diameter when 12 inches 
long, produced but a small spark with the same pair of plates 
which the moment before or after would give a large spark 
with a wire of the same diameter and 114 feet long. Again, 
12 inches in length of wire {th of an inch in diameter gave a 
much smaller spark than 86 feet of the same wire. 

In both these cases, though the long wires gave the larger 
spark, yet it was the short wires which conducted the greatest 
quanti^ of electricity in the giyen time; and that was rery evi- 
dent in the one of small diameter, for ihe short length became 
quite hot from the quantity of electricity passing through 
it^ whereas the longer wire remained cold. Still there can be 
no doubt that the sparks from the long wires were of greater 
intensity than those from the short wires, for they passed over 
a greater interval of air ; and so the paradoxical result comes 
forth, that currents of electricity having the same common 
source, and passing the same quantity of electricity in the same 
time, can produce in this way sparks of veiy different intensity. 

This efiEect with regard to lengthened wires, might be ex- 
plained by assuming a species of momentum as bdng acquired 
by the electricity during its passage through the lengthened 
conductor, and it was this idea of momentum which guided 

' See forward, p. 211. It does not do so, and tor reasons very evident when 
we consider how much less the magneto-inductive action ia exerted upon 
hard steel than upon soft irtm (Nov. 1848). 
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Signoh Nobili and Autinori in their process for obtaining 
the magneto-diectric spark by means of a common magnet. 
Whether a current of electricity be considered as depending 
upon the motion of a fluid of electricity or the pasnng of mere 
vibrations, still the essential idea of momentum might with 
propriety be retained. But it is evident that the similar effect 
produced by the sofk iron of increasing the intensity of the 
spark cannot be explained in this way, i. e. by momentum ; and 
as it does not seem likely that the effects, which in these cases 
are identical, should have two causes, I believe. that both are 
produced in the same way^ although the means employed are 
apparently so different. 

When the electric current passes through a wire, that wire 
becomes magnetic; and although the direction of the mag- 
netism is peculiar, and very different to that of the soft iron 
placed in the helix of the first experiments, yet the direction 
of the magnetic curves, both oi' the wire so magnetized and of 
the soft iron magnet, in relation to the course which the cur- 
rent is pursuing (i. e. in the conducting wire), is the same. If, 
therefore, we refer the increased spark to a peculiar effect of 
induction exerted by the magnetism over the passing electric 
current, all becomes consistent. Let us, for instance, for the 
sake of reference, represent the magnetism by the niaguetic 
curves : then, in the first place, the longer the wire the greater 
the number of magnetic curves which can exert their inductive 
influence; and the effect in a wire of a hundred feet in length 
will be nearly a hundred times greater than in a wire of the 
same diameter only a foot in length. The reason why a core 
of soft iron produces the same effect as elougation of the wire, 
will be that it also brings magnetic curves into inductive action 
exactly in the same direction as those around the wire : and the 
rest of the circumstances^ as far as I can perceive^ will accord 
with the cause assumed. 

That the magnetic curves of the wire carrying the current 
shall actually afl'eet the character of the current which gives 
them origin, need not excite any dilliculty, for this branch of 
science shows many such cases. Ampere's experiment of revol- 
ving a magnet on its own axis, and the case which I have shown 
of drawing away electricity from the poles and equator of a 
magnet when it is revolved^ are both instances of the same kind. 

VOL. II. p 
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In conclusion, I wish to say that I think I see here some of 
those indications of an electro-tonic or peculiar state, of ^hich 
I liave expressed expectations in the second series of my Ex- 
perimental llcsearches, par. 242.^ ; for though T here speak of 
magnetism and magnetic curves for the sake of reference, yet 
allowing Ampere^s theory of the magnet, all the effec ts may be 
viewed as eflects of induction produced hy electrical currents. 
Hence many extensions of the experiments. I have no doubt, 
for instance, that if a long wire were arranged so as to dis- 
charge a single pair of plates, and the spark occunnng at the 
breaking of contact were noted, and then another wire car- 
rying a current in the same tlircction from another electromo- 
tor, were placed parallel and close to but without touching the 
first, the spark obtained on breaking- the contact at the first 
wire would be greater than before. This experiment can easily 
be made with a double helix ; but at my present distance from 
town I have no means of trying the experiment^ or of examining 
more closely these indications*. 

I am, my dear Sir^ very truly yours, 

BrightoD, Oct. 17, 1834. M. Fa&aday. 



Additional Observations respecting the Magneto-electric 

Spark and Shock^. 

To Richard Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., ^c. 

My DIAB SlB^ 

LiKB most things done in liaste^ mj letter to yon last montli 
involves several errors^ some &om want of attention, others 
from -want of knowledge. Will you do me the iavoor to print 
the present in correction of them ? 

The first error consists in supposing the electricity of the shock 
and the electricity of the spark (obtained at the moment of 
disjunction) are due to different currents, page 207 (of this 
volume) . They are, as I find hy careful experiments, due to the 

* Pkilosophical Transactioxia, 1832, p. 189. * 

* See IbrwBrd, p. 211, 

* Load, and Edin. PML Msg. Sec. 163^ Td. p. 444. 
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same current^ namely, one produced by an inductive action at 
the moment when the current from the electromotor ceases. 

If at p. 206, line 28, after "set in motion'' be inserted 
" through the body and at line 33 for " counter " be read 
" second,'' and if the above statement be allowed to stand for 
that in page 207, this error will be corrected. 

The experimental results which I anticipated, page 208, 
lines 1 — 5, and page 210, lines 9 — 15, do not occur except 
under peculiar circumstances, and I am now aware why, for 
natural reasons, they should not. All the effects, in fact, belong 
to the inductive action of currents of electricity described in 
the first section of the first series of my Experimental Re- 
searches. I have investigated them to a considerable extent, 
and find they lead to some exceedingly remarkable and novel 
consequences. I have still some points to verify, and shall 
then think it my duty to lay them (in continuation of my first 
paper), before the Royal Society 

I am, my dear Sir, very tnily yours, 

Bojal Institation, Nov. 20, 1834. Michael Fabaoay. 



Reply to Dr. Jolin Davy's ** Remarks on certain Statem^e of 
Mr. Faraday cowtained in hie ' ReseanAee in Bketridiy V 

To Richard PhUSpOj Beq. 

My deab. Phillips, 

You know as well as most persons how great my dislike is to 
controversy, but you also know that upon some rare occasions 
I have been driven into it ; an occasion of this kind constrains 
me at present to ask a favour of you. On the 22nd of J anuary 
of this year, two papers were read at the Royal Society, the 
first entitled " Remarks on certain Statements of Mr. Faraday 
contained in the Fourth and Fifth Series of his Experimental 
Besearches in £lectiicity," by Dr. Davy ; the second, " A Note 

^ This paper is in the fomer volume ss the Ifkik Series of tlie Ezpeil* 

mental Researches, p. 322. 

» Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag. May 1835, vol. vii. p. 337. 

See Jameaon's Edinburgh New Philoflophical Journal, October 1S35, p. 
317-326. 
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in reference to the preceding Obawvations," by myself. These 
the Royal Society did not think fit to publish in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions^ but the notice of the readings appears in 
the ' Proceedings ' of the Society, No, 19, and in your Philo- 
sophical Magazine, April 1835, page 301. 

I now find that Dr. Davy has published his paper in the last 
number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, p. 817. 
I was in hopes that if that paper appeared in print mine might 
have immediatdy followed it ; and meetini^ Dr. Davy in the 
Boyal Lutitation in May last, asked him to do me the fevonr 
to allow that to be the case : this, I presume for good reasons, 
(which, however, I do not understand,) he declined. I am 
tiius placed in a difficult position ; for, however willing Pro- 
fessor Jameson, the learned Editor of the Edinburgh Journal, 
may be to act impartially, and give me the same opportunity of 
publication he has given Dr. Davy, he cannot do so before the 
lapse of three months. Under tiiese eircmnataiioes, and with 
the old adage before my eyes that ''delays are dangerous," 
may I beg you to insert this letter and my paper in the next 
Number of the Philosophical Magazine ? and I may still, per- 
haps, be indebted to the kindness of Professor Jameson for its 
insertion in the next Number of the Joumal in which Dr. Davy^s 
" Bemarks" have appeared. 

I am, my dear Sir, most truly yours. 

Royal hutttatioiiy Oct 10, 1835. M. Fabaday. 



The secretary of the Royal Society having mentioned to me 
the precedinof paper, 1 re([uested a si^ht of it, that I might as 
soon as possible correct aiiy error in the papers to which it 
refeiTcd, and of which it mig^ht make me conseions ; and having 
read it, 1 am induced to hope the present note may accompany 
Dr. Davy's observations. 

I do not know that I have any right to suppose Dr. Davy 
generally does not understand me in my papers_, and yet some- 
thing of this kind must have occurred ; for instance, the new 
law of conduction referred to in my Fourth Series ^ is not even 

\} An Abitraet of Ifr.EsrBdAy'a Fourth Series wiU be feniidinLoiid. and 
Edinh Phil Mag., vol Hi. pp. 448, 460.— Edit.] 
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now evident to him, and tlierefare I tbink I cannot have erred 
in supposing Sir Humphiy Davy nnaoquainted with it. The 
law is, that all substances decomposable by the pile are in the 
fluid state conductors, and in the solid state non-conductors, of 
the electricity of the voltaic battery (898. 394. 404. 407. 413. 
505. 676. 679. 697., fcc^. The more careful examination of 
this law in other parts of my printed Researches shows that no 
bodies but electrolytes have this relation to heat and electricity, 
the few exceptions which seem to occur being probably only 
apparent (690. &c.'). That the title of laia, therefore, is me- 
rited, and that this law was not known to Sir Humphry Davy, 
are, X think, justifiable conclusions, notwithstanding Dr. Davy's 
remarks. As to Priestley's results with the electric machine, 
they really have nothing to do with the matter. 

I have said that Sir Humphry Davy spoke in general terms. 
" The mode of action by which the effects take place is stated 
very generally, so generally indeed that probably a doasen 
precise schemes of electro-chemical action might be drawn 
up differing essentially from each other, yet all agreeing with 
the statement there given (482.) In this and other parts 
of what I have written (483. 484.^), which Dr. Davy quotes, he 
thinks that I have been defiei iit in doing justice, or in stating 
Sir Humphry Davy's " hypotheses" correctly. 

Dr. Davy for my word "general" substitutes "vagueness". 
I used general in contradistinction to particular, and I fear 
that vagueness cannot with propriety stand in the same rela- 
tion. I am sure that if Sir Humphry Davy were alive, he would 
approve o£ the word I have used ; for what is the case ? Nearly 
thirty years ago he put forth a general view of electro-chemical 
action, which, as a general view, has stood the test to this day ; 
and I have had the high pleasure of seeing the Royal Society 
approve and print in its Transactions of last year, a laborious 
paper of mine in support and confirmation of that view (1834. 

[* Th^ paisgrephs here referred to belong to Mr. Faraday's Fourth and 
Seventh Series, nud \\ ill be found leprinted in Lond. and Edinb. PhiL Mag. 
vol. v. p. 1G()-100.— EDO .] 

These paragraphs belong to the Fifth Series, noticed in Lond. and Edinb. 
Phil. Mag., vol. iii. p. 46a»EDiT.] 
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Part ii. page 448.^ Exp. Bes. Series viii.). But that it is not 
a particular account is sliown, not merely by the manner in 
which Sir Humphry Davy wrote, hut by the sense of his ex- 
pressions, fur, as lir, Davy says, '<he attached to them no un- 
dne importance, beUering that onr philosophical systems are 
▼ery imperfect, and confident that they must change mora or 
less with the advancement of Imowledge^ and what hare I 
done but helped with many others to advance what he began ; 
to support what he founded ? 

That I am not the only one, as Dr. Davy sesms to think, 
who cannot make ont the precise (or, I would ratiier say, the 
particular) meaning of Sir Humphry Davy in some parts of his 
papers may be shown by a reference to Dr. Turner's excellent 
Elements of Chemistry, where, at page 167 of the fifth edition, 
the author says : The yiews of Davy, both in his original 
essay and in his subsequent explanation (Philosophical Trans- 
actions 1826), were so gmeraUy and obscurely expressed that 
chemists hare never fully agreed, as to some points of the doc- 
trine, abont his real meaning, he meant that a particle of 
free oxygen or free chlorine is in a negatively excited state, 
then his opinion is contrary to the fsixX, that ndlther of these 
gases affect an electrometer,'^ &c. &c. Having similar feelings, 
I thought that I was doing Sir Humpbr\ Davy far more justice 
in considering his expressions as general, and not particular, 
except where they were evidently intended to be precise, as in 
the oases which I formerly quoted (483. 484.)'. 

Again, Dr. Davy says, "What can be more dear than this ; 
that my brother did not consider water as essential to the fbr- 

\} See Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. vi. p. 181.— Edit.] 
' I'hil. Traus. 182G, p. 390. Edinh. New Phil. Journ., Oct. 183o, p. 323. 
' I may he allowed to quote in a note a passage from one of Mr. Prideaux's 
papers, of the date of March 18S3 ; I was not aware of it when I wrote in 
answer to Dr. Dayy. ISx. Prideaux bajb^ ** &x fiumphiy Davy's theory asramos 
that ' chemical and electrical attractions are produced by the saBiecanae; 
acting in one case on particles, in the other on masses : and the same property, 
under different modifications, is the cniiBe of all the phenomena exhibited by 
different voltaic combinations.' A view so comprehensive, embracing every 
modification of chemical as well as electrical action, seems to include the 
other two, tmd eoeryMe lhathas been cr can he atteagriedoa the subject Bat 
what it gains in extent it wsots m distfactneas/* Load, and Edinb. FhO. 
Ma£p,y yd. ii p. 315t 
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mation of a voltaic combination?^^ &c. If this be so clear, how 
happens it that Mr. Brande, in the last edition of his Manual, 
vol. i. p. 97, says that Sir Huinphry Davy further remarks 
that there are no fluids, except such as contain water, which 
are capa];le of beino: made the medium of connexion between 
the metals of the voltaic apparatus and Mr. Brande's obser- 
vation is, "This, however, appears to me to admit of doubt.''? 
IIow ]iaj)pens it also that Dr. Ure, in giving his eloquent account 
of Sir Iluniphry Davy's discoveries uses the very same words 
as those 1 liavc quoted from Mr. Brande, adding, " It is probable 
that the power of water to receive double polarities and to 
evolve oxygen and hydrogen is necessary to the constant opera- 
tion of the connected battery."? I ought, perhaps, rather to 
ask. How could Sir Humphry Davy use such words, and mean 
what Dr. Davv wishes to be considered as his meanine; ? Whv, 
there can be no doubt that if I had proved that water ivas the 
only substance that could perforin these duties. Dr. Davy 
would have claimed the discovery for his brother. 

As I cannot impute to Dr. Davy the intention of doing in- 
justice, the only conclusion T can come to is that the language 
of Sir Humphry Davy is obscure even to his brother, who 
thinks it perfectly clear; so obscure, indeed, as to leave on his 
mintl the conviction of a meaning the very reverse of that which 
it bears to Mr. Brande and Dr. Ure. Thus Dr. Davy puts his 
seal to the truth of Dr. Turner's observation * by the very act 
of denying it. 

What makes the matter still more remarka])le is, that Dr. 
Davy charges it upon me as a fault, that 1, and / alone, have 
said what he d(mies in words, but proves in fact ; whereas / 
have not said it, and others have. 

If Sir Humphry Davy's meaning is thus obscure to his brother, 
I have no right to expect that mine should have been rightly 
taken ; and therefore it is that I suspect, as I said before, that 
Dr. Davy generally does not understand me in my papers. 

That " probably a dozen precise schemes of electro-chemical 
action might be drawn up " differing from each other, but all 
agreeing with Sir Humphry Davy's general statement, is no 
exaggeration. I have in the very paper which is the subject 

* Chemical Dictionary, art. Electricity, 
' And to that of Mr. Prideaux's also. 
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of Br. Davy^B remarks quoted six : 1. that of Grotdms^ ; 
2. of Sir Humpliry Davy liiniaelf (482.) ; 8. of Biffanlt and 
Ghompr^ (485.) ; 4. of Biot (486.) ; 5. of De la (489.) ; 
and 6. my own (518. &c.). These refer to modes of decom- 
position only ; bnt as I spoke in the passage above quoted of 

electro-ch^mcal action'' in reference to chemical effects and 
their cause generally^ I may now quote <^her paitieular views. 
Volta, Pfaff, Marianini, &c. consider the electricity of the vol- 
taic pile due to contact alone. Davy considered it as excited 
by contact, but continued by chemical action. Wollaston^ De 
la Rive^ Parrot, Pouillet, &c. considered it as of purely che- 
mical origin. Davy, I believe, considered the particles of 
matter as possessing an inherent electrical state to which their 
chemical properties were due ; but I am not sure of his meaning 
in this respect. Berzelius, according to Turner, views them as 
being naturally indifferent, but having a natural appetency to 
assume one state in preference to another S and this appears 
to be the theory of M. Fechner also Again, electro-chemical 
phenomena have been hypothetically referred to vibrations by 
Pictet, Savaiy, myself, and others. Now, all these views differ 
one from another ; and there are, I think, a dozen of them, and 
it is very likely that a dosen more exist in print if I knew where 
to look for them ; yet I have no doubt that if any one of those 
above could be proved by a sudden discovery to be the right 
one, it would be included by Dr. Davy, and, as far as I can 
perceive, by myself also, in Sir Humphry Davy's general state- 
ment. What ground ia there, therefore, for Dr. Davy's re- 
marks on this point ? 

In reference to another part of Dr. Davy's observations I 
may remark, that 1 was by no means in the same relation as to 
scientific communication with Sir Humphry Davy after 1 be- 
came a fellow of the Royal Society in 1824, as before that 
period, and of this 1 presume Dr. Davy is aware. But if it 
had been otherwise, 1 do not see that I could have gone to a 
fitter source for information than to his printed papers. When- 
ever I have ventured to follow in the path which Sir Humphry 
Davy has trod, I have done so with respect and with the highest 
admiration of his talents, and nothing gave me more pleasure 

* Turner's Elements, Fifth Edit., p. 167. 

' Quarterly Joomal of Scisnee, vd. zzvL p. 4S8. 
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in relation to my last published pajjer, the Eighth Series, than 
the thought, that whilst I was helping to elucidate a still ob- 
scure branch of science, I was able to support the views ad- 
vanced twenty -eight years ago, and for the first time, by our 
great philosopher. 

I have such extreme dislike to controversy that I shall not 
prolong these remarks, and regret much that I have boon 
obliged to make them. I am not conscious of having been un- 
just to Sir Humphry Davy, to whom I am anxious to give all 
due honour ; but, on the other lunid^ 1 feel anxious lest Dr. 
Davy should inadvertently be doing injury to his brother by 
attaching a meaning, sometimes of particularity and sometimes 
of extension, to his words, which I am sure he would never 
himself have claimed, but which, on the contrary, I feel he has 
disavowed in saying " tliat our philosophical systems are very 
imperfect/' and in expressing his confidence that they mmt 
change more or le.s's with the advancement of science/' On 
these points, however, neither Dr. Davy nor myself can now 
assume to be judges, since with respect to them he has made 
us both partisans. Dr. Davy has not made me aware of any- 
thing that I need change ; and I am quite willing to leave the 
matter as it stands in the printed papers before scientific men, 
with only this request, which 1 am sure beforehand will be 
granted, that such parts of Sir Humphry Davy's papers and my 
own as relate to the subject in question, be considered both 
as to their letter and spirit before any conclusion be drawn. 

Boyal Inatittttioiiy January 9, 1835. 



On, the general Magnetic Relations and Characters of the 

Metals^. 

General views have long since led me to an opinion, which is 
probably also entertained by others, though I do not remember 
to have met with it, that all the metals are magnetic in the 
same manner as iron, though not at connnou temperatures or 
under ordinary circumstances*. I do not refer to a feeble mag- 

' Lond. and Edinb. Phil. -Ma<r., 183G, vol. viii. p. 177. 

' It may be proper to remark, that the ohservnlions made in par. '2t>o of 
my "Experimental Researches," have reference only to the three classes of 
boidiM thera defined as exiatiiiff at ofdinary tempemtniae. 
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iictism'j uncertain in its existence and source, but to a distinct 
and decided power, such as tliat possessed by iron and nickel ; 
and my impression lias been that there was a certain tempera- 
ture for each body (well known in the ease of iron,) beneath 
which it was magnetic, but above which it lost all jjowcr; and 
that, further, there was some relation bet ween this point of 
temperature, and the intensity of magnetic force which the body 
when reduced beneath it could acquire. In this view iron and 
nickel were not considered as exceptions from the metals ge- 
nerally with regard to magnetism, any more than mercury could 
be considered as an exception from this class of bodies as to 
liquefaction. 

I took occasion during the very cold weather of December 
last, to make some experiments on this point. Pieces of va- 
rious metals in their pure state were supported at the ends of 
fine platinum wires, and then cooled to a very low degree by 
the evaporation of sulphurous acid. They were then brought 
close to one end of one of the needles of a delicate astatic ar- 
rangement, and the magnetic state judged of by the absence or 
presence of attractive forces. The whole apparatus was in an 
atmosphere of about 25° Fahr. : the pieces of metal when tried 
were always far below the freezing-point of mercury, and as 
judged, generally at from 60° to 70° Fahr. below zero. 
The metals tried were. 

Arsenic, Lead, 

Antimony, Mercury, 

Bismuth, Palladium, 

Cadmium, Platinum, 

Cobalt, Silver, 

Chromium, Tin, 

Copper, Zinc, 

Gold, 

and also Plumbngo; but in none of these cases could I obtain 

the least indication of magnetism. 

Cobalt and chromium are said to be both magnetic metals. 
I cannot find that either of them is so, in its pure state, at any 
temperatures. When the property was present in specimens 
supposed to be pure, I have traced it to iron or nickel. 

> £n(grclop. Metrop. ' Mixed Sciences,' vol. i. p. 761. 
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The step which we can make downwards in temperature is, 
however, so small as compared to the changes we can produce 
in the opposite direction, that negative results of the kind here 
stated could scarcely be allowed to have much weight in de- 
ciding the question under examination, although, unfortunately, 
they cut off all but two metals from actual comparison. Still, 
as the only experimental course left open, I proceeded to com- 
pare, roughly, iron and nickel with respect to the points o£ 
temperature at which they cease to be magnetic. In this re- 
spect iron is well known\ It loses all magnetic properties at 
an orange heat, and is then, to a magnet, just like a piece of 
copper, silvei j or any other unmagnetic metal. It does not inter- 
cept the magnetic influence between a magnet and a piece of 
cold iron or a needle. If moved across magnetic curves, a 
magneto-electric current is produced within it exactly as in. 
other cases. The point at which iron loses and gains its mag- 
netic force appears to be very definite, for the power comes on 
suddenly and fully in small masses by a small diminution of 
temperature, and as suddenly disappears upon a small eleva- 
tion, at that degree. 

With nickel I found, as I expected, that the point at which it 
lost its magnetic relations was very much lower than with iron, 
but equally defined and distinct. If heated and then cooled, 
it remained unmagnetic long after it had fallen below a heat 
visiljle in the dark : and, in fact, almond oil can bear and com- 
municate that temperature which can render nickel indifferent 
to a magnet. T5y a few experiments with the thcrraometer it ap- 
peared that the demagnetizing temperature for nickel is near 
630° or 640°. A slight change about this point would either 
give or take away the full magnetic power of the metal. 

Thus the experiments, as far as they go, justify the opinion 
advanced at the commencement of this paper, that all metals 
have similar magnetic relations, but that there is a certain 
temperature for each beneath which it is magnetic in the man- 
ner of iron or nickel, and above which it cannot exhibit this 
property. This magnetic capability, like volatility or fusibi- 
lity, must dcj)eiul upon some peculiar relation or condition of 
the particles of the body ; and the striking difference between 

^ See Badow on the Ma^etic Condition of Hot Ixoo. Phil, Tnuu.! 1823| 
p. 117, &e. 
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the necessary temperatures for iron and nickel appears to me 
to render it far more philosophical to allow that magnetic ca- 
pability is a general property of all metals, a certain tempera- 
ture being the essential condition for the development of this 
state^ than to suppose that iron and nickel possess a jihysical pro- 
,perty which is denied to all the other substances of the class. 

An opinion has been entertained with regard to iron, that 
the heat which takes away its magnetic property acts somehow 
within it and amongst its electrical currents (upon which the 
magnetism is considered as depending) as flame and heat of ^ 
a similar intensity act upon conductors charged with ordinary 
electricity. The difference of temperature necessary for iron 
and nickel is against this opinion^ and the view I take of the 
whole ia ttill more atrongly opposed to it. 

The close velation of electric and magnetic phenomena led 
me to think it probable^ that the sudden diangc of condition 
with respect to the magnetism of iron and nickel at certain 
temperatures^ might also affect^ in some degree^ their con- 
ducting power for electricity in its ordinary iform i but I could 
not, in such trials as I made, discover this to be the case with 
iron. At the same time, although sufifidently exact to indicate 
a great change in conduction, they were not delicate enough 
to render eyident any small change ; which yet, if it oecuned, 
might be of great importance in illustrating the peculiarity of 
m&gnetic action under these circumstances, and might even 
elumdate its general -nature. 

Before concluding this short paper, I may describe a few 
results of magnetic action, which, though not directly con- 
cerned in the argument aboye, are connected generally with 
the subject*. Wishing to know what relation that temperature 
which could take from a magnet its power over soft iron, had 
to that which could take from soft iron or steel its power rela- « 
tive to a magnet, I gradually raised the temperature of a mag- 
net, and found that when scarcely at the boiling-point of al- 
mond oil it lost its polarity rather suddenly, and then acted 
with a magnet as cold soft iron : it required to be raised to a 
full orange heat before it lost its power as soft iron. Hence 
the force of tbe steel to retain that condition of its particles 

' See on this subject, Gfaxiaiift on Effects of Tempemtmre, fte. FUI. IVsos. 
1826, p. 62, fte. 
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which renders it a permanent maf^net, gives way to heat at a 
far lower temperature than that which is necessary to prevent 
its particles assuming the same state by the inductive action of 
a neighbouring magnet. Hence at one temperature its par- 
ticles can of themselves retain a permanent state ; whilst at a 
higher temperature, that state, though it can be induced from 
inrithout, will continue only as long as the inductive action lasts ; 
and at a still higher temperature all capability of assuming this 
condition is lost. 

The temperature at which polarity was destroyed appeared 
to vary with the hardness and condition of the steel. 

Fragments of loadstone of very high power were then ex- 
perimented with. These presenred their polarity at higher 
temperatures than the steel magnet ; the heat of boUing oil was 
not suffident to injure it. Just below Tiaible ignition in the 
dark they lost their polarity, but from that to a temperature a 
little higher, being very dull ignition, they acted as soft iron 
would do, and then suddenly lost that power also. Thus the 
loadstone retained its polari^ longer than the steel magnet, but 
lost its capability of becoming a magnet by induction much 
sooner. When magnetic polarity was given to it by contact with a 
magnet, it retained this power up to the same degree of tem- 
perature as that at which it held its first and natural magnetism. 

A yery ingenious magnetizing process, in which electro- 
magnets and a high temperature are used, has been proposed 
lately by M. Aim^^. I am not acquainted with the actual re- 
sults of this process, but it would appear probable that the tem- 
perature which decides the existence of the polarity, and above 
which all seems at liberty in the bar, is that required. Hence 
probably it will be found that a white heat is not more advan- 
tageous in the process than a temperature just above or about 
that of boiling oil; whilst the latter would be much more con- 
venient in practice. The only theoretical reason for com- 
mencing at high temperatures would be to include both the 
baldening and the polarising degrees in the same process ; but 
it appears doubtful whether these are so connected as to give 
any advantage in practice, however advantageous it may be to 
commence the process above the depolarinng temperature. 

Boyal ListitatioiD, Jan. 37, 1636. 

^ Annalee de Ohimie et de Pbjbique, tome IviL p. 443. 
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Notice of the Magnetic Action of Mam/ancse at Low Tem- 
peratures, as stated by M. Bertliier ^ 

To the Editors qf the PhUosophieai Magazine and Journal* 

Gentlemen^ 

The following fact, stated by ^I. Bci tliicr, Las j^reat interest 
to me^ in consequence of tlio views I have taken of the general 
ma^'netic relations and charaeters of the metals. As von have 
done nie the favour to pu1)lisli these views in your INIagaziue^, 
perhaps you will think tke present note also worth a place in 
' the next Number. 

Berthier, in his Traite ties Essais par la Voic Seche, tome i. 
p. 532, has the following pas.sage in his account of the pliysical 
properties of tlie metals : — Maf^^netism. — There are only three 
metals which arc habitually endowed with magnetic force : 
these are iron_, cobalt, and nickel ; but manganese also possesses 
it beneath a certain degree of temperature much below zero.'* 
There is no reference to any aceonnt of this experimental re- 
sult, and it is therefore probable that M. Berthier himself has 
observed the fact, in which case it cannot be doubted ; but the 
result is so important, that any one possessing pure manganese 
who can verify the result autl give an account of the degree of 
temperature at wldch the change takes place, will be doing a 
service to science. The great point will be to secure the pei'" 
feet absence of iron or nickel from the manganese. AVith re- 
spect to cobalt, T have already stated that when pure, I cannot 
find it to possess magnetic properties at common or low tem- 
peratures. 

I am^ Gentlemen, youxs, &c.> 

Hojal Ibsdtittion, June 17, 1886. M. FasADAT. 

> Lond. and Edinb. Pliil. Mag., 1836, vol. ix. p. 66. 

• See Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag,, voL viii. p. 177.~Edit. or p. 217. 
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On the general Magnetic Relations and Characters of tlie 

Metals : Additional Facts ^ 

An idea that the metals would be all magnetic if made ex- 
tremely ooldj as they are all non-magnetic if above a certain 
temperatnie^ was put forth in March 1836^ and some experi- 
ments were made^ in which several were cooled as low as— 60^ 
or— 70° Fahr., but without acquiring magnetic powers. It 
was afterwards noticed^ that Berthier had said, that besides 
iion^ cobalt^ and nickel^ manffane^e alto possesses magnetic 
force beneath a eertam degree ten^peraiwre, much below zero. 
Haying had last May the opportunity of working with M. Thi- 
loner's beaatifol apparatus for giving both the liquid and the 
solid state to carbonic acid gas^ I was anxious to ascertain what 
the extremely low temperature procurable by its means would 
effect with regard to the magnetic powers of metals and other 
substances^ especially with relation to manganese and cobalt ; 
and not having seen any account of similar trials^ I send the 
results to the Philosophioal Magaaine (if it please the Editors 
to insert them) as an appendix to the two former notices. 

The substances were cooled by immersion in the mixture of 
ether and solid carbonic add^ and moved either by platina 
wires attached to them^ or by amall wooden tongs^ also cooled. 
The temperature, according to Tfailorier, would be about 112^ 
below (f of Fahrenheit. The test of magnetic power was a 
double astatic needle, each ol the two constitaent needles being 
small and powerful, so that the whole system was very sensible 
to any substance capable of having magnetism induced in it 
when brought near one of the four poles. Great care was re- 
quired and was taken to avoid the effect of the downward cur- 
rent of air formed by the cooled body; very thin plates of mica 
being interposed in the most important oases. 

The following metals gave no indications of any magnetic 
power when thus cooled to — 112^ Fahr. 

Antimony, Cadmium, 
Arsenic, Chromium, 
Bismutfa, Cobalt, 

» Lond. and Edinb. Phfl. Mag., 1830, vol. xiv. p. 161. 
Ilud.vol.viiLp.l77,orp.217. ' Und., toL iz. p. 66, or p. 222. 
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Copper, Platinum, 

Gold, Rhodium, 

Lead, Silver, 

Mercury, Tin, 

Palladium, Zinc. 

A piece of metallic manganese given to me by Mr. Everett 
was very slightly magnetic and polar at common temperatures. 
It was not more magnetic when cooled to the lowest degree. 
Hence I believe the statement with regard to its acquiring such 
powers under such circumstances to be inaccurate. Upon very 
careful examination a trace of iron was found in the piece of 
metal, and to that I think the magnetic property which it pos- 
sessed m'Tst be attributed. 

I was very careful in ascertaining that pure cobalt did not 
become magnetic at the very low temperature produced. 

The native alloy of iridium and osmium, and also crystals 
of titanium, were found to be sliglitly magnetic at common tem- 
peratures ; I believe because of the presence of iron in them'. 
Being cooled to the lowest degree they did not present any 
additional magnetic force, and therefore it may be concluded 
that iridium, osmium, and titanium may be added as non-mag- 
netic metals to the list already given. 

Carbon and the following metallic combinations were then 
experimented upon in a similar manner, but all the results were 
negative : not one of the bodies gave the least sign of the ac- 
quirement of magnetic power by the cold applied. 

1. Carbon. 12. Galena. 

2. Haematite. 13. Realgar. 
8. Protoxide of lead. 14. Orpiment. 

4. antimony. 15. Dense native cinnabar. 

5. bismuth. 16. Sulphuret of silver. 

6. White arsenic. 17. copper. 

7. Native oxide of tin. 18. tin. 

8. manganese. 19. bismuth. 

9. Chloride of silver. 20. antimony. 

10. lead. 21. Protosul. iron crystallized. 

11. Iodide of mercury. 22. — ^— — anhydrous. 

\} See Dr. Wollaston's paper on this subject, Phil. Trans. 1823, Part IL, or 
PhiL Hag. fint SeiM8y vd. Iziii p. IC— Edit.] 
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The carboiL was tlie dense hard kind obtained from gas 
retorts ; the subatanoeB 8. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10. 11. and aome of the 
anlphiuets had been first fused and solidified; and all the 
bodies were taken in the most solid and dense state whidi they 
could acquire. 

It is perhaps superfluons to add, except in reference to 
effects which haye been supposed by some to occnr in northern 
latitudes, that the iron and nickel did not appear to suffer any 
abatement of their peculiar power when cooled to the yeiy 
lowest degree. 

Bojal Insiitatioii, Feb. 7, 1839. 



On a tigaposed new Sulphuret and Oaide qf Antimony^, 

2b the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 

GfiNTLBMIN, 

In my Experimental Researches, paragraphs 693. 694. 695. 
696., I have, in relation to antimony, described what I con- 
sidered to be a new sulphuret, and expressed my belief that a 
new and true protoxide existed consisting of single propor- 
tions, " but could not stop to ascertain this matter strictly by 
analysis.^ Professor Rose when in London informed me that 
Berzelius objected to my new sulphuret, and I was induced to 
make more accurate experiments on that point, which showed 
me my error, and accorded generally with what Rose bad de- 
scribed to me. I intended to publish these results in the first 
electric paper which I might have to put forth ; but my friend 
Mr. Solly has put into my hands a translation of Berzelius's 
paper, and it is so clear and accurate as to the facts that I now 
prefer asking you to publish it^ adding merely that my experi- 
ments quite agree with those described in it, as regards the 
sulphuret. With respect to the supposed chloride and ozide^ 
I have not anywhere implied that I had made quantitative 
experiments on them. 

' Load. aodEdinb. Phil. Mag. 1896, vol.viii. p. 476. 

VOL. I'l. Q 
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On Faraday's mppoitd Sv^huret of AnHmony and Oxide qf 
AnHmony ; by J. J. Bbrsvlius. — From hie " Jaliresbericht/' 
No. 15. 

"Faraday has stated that when sulphuret of antimony is 
heated with more metallic autiinony, a new sulphui-et of anti- 
mony is formed_, which when in the fuscfl state is distinguish- 
able from the common snl])huret. According to a few experi- 
ments^ this sulphuret of antimony is composed of Sb S, or one 
atom of each element. When this sulphuret is dissolved in 
muriatic acid^ sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved, and although 
a little antimony is sci)ar:ited, yet there remains in solution a 
combination with chlorine Sb CI, which when decomposed with 
carbonate of soda furnishes a new oxide. The mixing of this 
with the common oxide is said to have given rise to the contra- 
dictory views of its composition, and also to the appearance 
that the fused oxide of antimony is decomposed to a certain 
extent by the electric current only until the new oxide is 
reduced. 

" Faraday appears convinced of the truth of this statement, 
but adds that he has not confirmed by analysis the composi- 
tion of this oxide, because he should thereby have interrupted 
the course of his main experiments. 

"This appeared to me to deserve a nearer investigation, as 
•well for itself as for the importance of its influence on Fara- 
day's electro-chemical views. I have therefore repeated the 
above-described experiments of I'aradav on the three new com- 
binations of antimony with sulphur, chlorine, and oxygen, and 
I have found that even if they do exist they cannot possibly 
be formed by the means which lie has described, and they are 
therefore still to be discovered. 

"The following is the substance of my examination. I mixed 
together very carefully and intimately sulphuret of antimony 
and metallic antimony in the proportions that, through melting, 
the combinatian Sb + S must be formed : the mixture was then 
put into a glass tube : this was drawn out to a capillary end ; 
the air was then expelled by heat, and the tube was hermetically 
sealed. The tube was then placed in a vessel covered with 
sand, heated to a full red heat, and then suffered to cool slowly. 
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When the mass was taken out there was at the bottom a 
regulus, which contained 63 per cent, of the antimony wliich 
had been added after it had been separated from some ad- 
hering portions of sulphuret of antimony by boiling with a little 
muriatic acid. 

"This had all the properties of pure antimony. Rubbed to 
powder and boiled with muriatic aeid_, it still evolved how- 
ever a little sulphuretted hydrogen and gave some antimony 
to the acid. The powder when thus boiled had lost 6^ per 
cent. 

" From all this it is evident that thoug^h the resulting sul- 
phuret of antimony contained more antimony after than before 
the process, it is not the combination which Faraday thought 
it was. Even in the cleavage it had not the appcarunee of a 
pure sulphuret of antimony. The upper portions had the same 
radiated structure as the common sulphuret of antimony, and 
a few larger crystals had shot up into the u])per surface of the 
regulus, where they were surrounded with an irregular mass 
of a lighter colour. The upper and the lower portions of this 
so-formed antimony were each separately analysed, in such a 
manner that a weighed portion was put into muriatic acid and 
digested in it in the water-bath. The solution went on rapidly. 
From the lowermost portion crystals fell off one after another, 
upon which the acid did not act. The same happened likewise 
with the uppermost portion, only they were smaller and fewer 
in number. These insoluble parts when well boiled and washed 
were from the lowermost 15 and from the uppermost 10 per 
cent. It proved to be pure metallic antimony formed in feathery 
crystals, and shows, therefore, the interesting fact that sul- 
phuret of antimony can dissolve at a high temperature 13^ per 
cent, of metallic antimony, which when the solution is suffered 
to cool sufficiently slowly crystallizes out of the yet fluid sul- 
phuret of antimony before this latter solidifies. By a more rapid 
coolinj; the whole mass congeals together, and the cleavage is 
then quite similar throughout. 

From what has been said it is quite evident that the mu- 
riatic acid takes up nothing but the common chloride of anti- 
monv. I have examined this behaviour further in detail, and 
thereby found, that by this method neither with water nor 
alkali is it possible to obtain any othei oxide. 

q2 
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"The above-mentioned exj)erimeut of Faraday, that melted 
oxide of antimony is decomposed by the electric current, clearly 
proves that the law jjroposcd by him, that similar quantities of 
electricity always evolve ctjual chemical proportions, only holds 
good so long as tlie comjjarison is made between combinations 
of proportional composition. 

As for the cause of the appearance, that the decomposition 
of the oxide of antimony becomes gradually weaker and weaker, 
and at last ceases, it is evident that Faraday has overlooked 
the circumstance that the oxide is decomposed into metal at 
the negative conductor and antimonious acid at the positive 
conductor, which then soon becomes encrusted with a solid 
substance, after which the electricity could not have any 
further action.'^ 



With respect to Berzelius's objection in the last paragraph 
but one of his paper, I will ask you to reprint paragrapli 821. 
of my series. " All these facts combine into, I think, an irre- 
sistible mass of evidence, proving the truth of the important 
proposition which I at first laid down, namely, that the che- 
mical power of a current of electricity is in direct proportion 
to the absolute quantity of electricity which passes. (377. 783.) 
They prove too that this is not merely true with one substance, 
as water, but generally with all electrolytic bodies ; and further 
that the results obtained with any one substance do not merely 
' agree amongst themselves, but also with those obtained from 
other substances , the whole combining together into one sei'ies 
of definite electro-chemical actions. (505.) I do not mean to 
say that no exceptions will appear; perhaps some may arise, 
especially amongst substances existing only by weak affinity: 
but I do not expect that any will seriously disturb the result 
announced. If, in the well-considered, well-examined, and I 
may surely say, well-ascertained doctrines of the definite nature 
of ordinaiy chemical affinity, such excejjtions occur, as they do 
in abundance, yet without being allowed to distiu'b our minds 
as to the general conclusion, they ought also to be allowed, if 
they should present themselves at this the opening of a new 
view of electro-chemical action ; not being held up as obstruc- 
tions to those who may be engaged in rendering that view 
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more and more perfect, but laid aside for a while, in hopes that 
their perfect and consistent explanation will finally appear." 

With regard to my havinj^ overlooked the cause of the di- 
minution and cessation of voltdic action on the oxide of anti- 
mony, I do not know how tliat can well be said, for Berzeiius's 
statement seems in parts to be almost a copy of the reasons I 
have given: sec paraj,n*aph 801. of the Seventh Series of my 
Researches, My explanation is actually referred to in the 
account of the action on the oxide of antimony at paragraph 
693.J but by a misprint 802. has been stated instead of 801 ^ 

I am^ Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

M. Farabat. 



On the Histonj of the Condensation of the Ganes, in reply to 
Dr. Davy, iutrodaced by some Remarks on that of Electro^ 
magnetic Rotation^, 

Mt dear Sir, Boyal Iiutitatioii, May 10, 18S6. 

I HAVE just concluded looking over Dr. Davy's Life of his 
brother Sir Humphry Davy. In it, between pages 160 and 164 
of the second volume, the author links together some account, 
with observations^ of the discovery of electro-magnetic rota- 
tion, and that of the condensation of the gases, concluding at 
page 164i with Hiese words : I am surprised that Mr. Fara- 
day has not come forward to do him [Sir Hnmphiy Davy] 
justice. As I* view the matter, it appears hardly less necessaiy 
to his own honest £une than Ma acknowledgement to Dr. Wol- 
laston, on tbe subject of tiie fizit idea of the rotary magnetic 
motion/' 

I regret that Dr. Davy by saying this has made that neces- 
sary which I did not before think so ; hnt I feel that I cannot 
after his ohsenration indulge my earnest desire to be silent on 
the matter without incurring the risk of being charged with 
something opposed to an honest character. This I dare not 

^ This referenoe is eonectly made in Load, sad Edinb. FhiL Msg.| voL v. 

p. 170.— Edit. 

Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag. 1836, vol Mm. p. 521. 
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risk ; hut in answering for myself, I trust it will be understood 
that I have been driven unwillingly into utterance. 

Dr. Davy speaks of electro-magnetic rotation, and so also 
must T, for the purpose of showing certain coincidences in dates, 
&c. between the hitter part of that affair and the condensation 
of ehh)rine and the gases, &c. Q'rsted's experiments were 
published in Thomson^s Annals of Philosophy for October 1820, 
and from this, I believe, was derived the first knowledge of them 
which we liad in this country. At all events it was the first in- 
timation Sir Htmipliry Davy and I had of them, for he brouglit 
down the Number into the laboratory on the mornitig of its 
appearance (Octoljer 1st) and we repeated the experiments to- 
gether, I may remark that this is a proof that Dr. Davy, in 
the Life' as well as elsewhere S does not always understand 
the meaning of his brother's words, and I think that he would 
never have written the lines whieh have driven mc to the pre- 
sent and a former reply'' if he had. 

Immediately upon CKrstcd's great discovery, the subject was 
pursued earnestly, and various papers were written, amongst 
which is one by Sir Humphry Davy, Phil. Trans. 1821, page 7, 
read before the Royal Society November 16, 1820, in which, 
at page 17, he describes the rolling of certain wdres upon knife- 
edges, being atti'acted when the north pole of the magnet was 
presented under certain conditions of current, and repelled 
under certain other conditions of current, k.c. 

Another paper was a brief statement by the Editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, (Mr. Brande,) in wliich he 
announces distinetlv and elearlv Dr. Wollaston's view of the 
nature of the eleetro-magiietic force, and its circumferential 
character. It is in the tenth volume, p, 363, and may be dated 
according to the number of the Journal, 1st January 1821, 

Then there arc my historical sketches in the Annals of Plii- 
losoj)hy, N,S., vols. ii. and iii. written in July, August, and 
Sej)tember 1821, and the paper describing my discovery of the 
electro-magnetic rotation dated 11th September lb21*, and 

^ VoLiLp.143. 

> Loud, and Edinb. Phil. Magr- 1886, toL TiL p. 840 ; or p. 215 of this 

Tolume. 

' Ihid. p. 337 ; or page 211 of this volume. 

*• Quarterlj Journal of Science, toI. ziL p. 74; or page 127 of this Tolume. 
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otliers J but we will pass on to that of Sir Humphry Davy, 
read Cth March 1823 ^ which witli its consequents is synchro- 
nous witli the affair of the condensation of gases. This is the 
paper which Dr. Davy says '*^he (Sir H. D.,) concludes by an 
act of justice to Dr. Wollaston, pointing out how the discovery 
of the rotations of the elt'clro-magnetic loire round its axis by 
the approach of a magnet, realized by the ingenuity of Mr. 
Faraday, had been anticipated, aud even attempted by Dr. Wol- 
laston in the laboratorv of the Koval Institution*." 

T have elsewhere^ done full justice to Dr. Wollaston on the 
point of electro-magnetic rotation, and have no desire to lessen 
the force of anytliing I have said, but would rather exalt it. 
But as "Dr. Davy lias connected it with the condensation of the 
gases, I must sliow the continual tendency to error which has 
occurred in botli these matters. Dr. Davy, then, is in error 
when he says I realized Dr. WoUaston's expectation ; nor does 
Sir Humphry Davy say what his brother imputes to him. / 
did not realize the rotations of the electro-magnetic wire round 
its axis; that fact was discovered by M. Ampere, at a later 
date ; and even after 1 had discovered the rotation of the wire 
round the magnet as a centre, and that of the magnet round 
the wire, I could not succeed in causing the wire to revolve on 
its own axis \ The result which Wollaston very philosophically 
and beautifully deduced from his principles, and which he tried 
to obtain in the laboratory, was, that wires could be caused to 
roll, not by attraction and repulsion as had been cfl'ected by 
Davy but by a tangential action, according to the princi}>les 
which had been already made known to the public as his (Dr. 
W.'s) by ]VIr. Brande \ 

"What Sir Ilumpliry Davy says in his printed paper' is this : 
I cannot with propriety conclude without mentioning a cir- 
cumstance in the liistory of the progress of electro-magnetism, 
which, though well known to many Tellows of this Society, 
has, I believe never been made public, namely, that we owe to 
the sagacity of Dr. Wollaston the first idea of the possibility 

» Pha, Trans. 1823, p. 163. * life, toL IL p. 160. 

* Quarterly Journal of Science, yol. xt. p. 288 ; or page 168 of this Tolume. 

* Ibid. vol. xil. p. 79; or page 131 of this volume. 

' Phil. Trans. 1821, p. 17. " Quarterly Journal of Scienoe, toL x. p. SOS. 
' jPbil. Trans. 1823, p. 168. 
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of the rotatioiu qf the ekctro^magneiie wire round Us asns hy 
the approach qf a magnet', and I witnessed early in 1821 aa 
imsuccessfiil experiment vhidi he made to produce the effect 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institntion/' This paper being 
read on, the 6th of March 1823^ was reported on the first of the 
following montb in the Annals of Philosophy, toI. y. 
p. 804 ; the reporter giving altogether a different sense to what 
is conTeyed by Sir Humphry Davy's printed paper, and saying 
that had not an experiment on the sul^ect made by Dr. W. 
in the laboratory of the Boyal Institntion, and witnessed by Sir 
Humphry, failed, merely through an accident which happened 
to the apparatus, he would htm been the diseoverer of that 
phenomenon \" 

I have an impression that this report of the paper was first 
made known to me by Sir Humphry Davy himself, but a finend's 
recollection makes me doubtful on this point: however. Sir 
Humphry, when first he adverted to the suigeot^ told m&it was 
inaccurate and very uigust ; and advised me to draw up a contra- 
diction which the Editor should insert the next month. I drew 
up a short note, and subnutting it to Sir Humphry he altered 
it and made it what it appears in the May Number of the 
Annals of Philosophy, N.S. vol. v. p. 891, as from the Editor, 
all the parts from ''but writing only'' to the end being Sir 
Humphzy's ; and I have the manuscript in hie hand-writing 
inserted as an illustration into my copy of Paris's Life of Davy. 

The whole paragraph stands dius : " We endeavoured 
last month to give a full report of the important paper commu- 
nicated by the President to the Royal Society on the 5th [6th] 
of Mardi' ; but writing only from memory, we have made two 
errors, one with respect to the rotation of the mercury not 
being stopped, but produced, by the approximation of the mag- 
net; the other in the historical paragraph in the oondosion, 
which, as we have stated it, is unjust to Mr. Paraday, and does 
not at all convey the sense of the author. We wish, therefore, 
to refer our readers forward to the original paper, when it shall 
be published, for the correction of these mistakes. — Edit," 

* In justice to tlio reporter, I have sought cai'efuUy at the Koyal Society 
§cfs the oiiginsl manuscript, being the pap«r wliieh he heard xead ; but it 
cannot he &imdm its plaee. 

* So &r 18 nuoe; the zest is Sir Hompliiy Davy's. 
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From this collection of dates and docaments any one may 
judge that I at all events was unjustly subject to some degp^ 
of annoyance^ and they will be the more alive to this if they 
recollect that all these things were happening at the very time 
of the occurrence of the condensation of gases and its conse- 
quences, and during the time that my name was before the > 
Royal Society as a candidate for its fellowship. I do not be- 
lieve that any one was wittingly the cause of this state of things, 
but all seemed confusion, and generally to my disadvantage. 
For instance, this very paper of Sir Humphry Davy's which 
contains the act of justice/' as Dr. Davy calls it, is ^titled, 
**0n a new phenomenon of Eleetro-magneiiim" Yet what is 
electro^magnetic was not new, but merely another form of my 
rotation; and the new phenomenon is purely electrical, being 
the same as that previously discovered by M. Amp^. As 
M. Ampere's result is described for the first time in a paper 
of the date of the 4th of September 1822', and Sir Humphry 
Davy's paper was read as soon after as the 6th of March 1823^, 
the latter probably did not know of the result which the former 
had obtained. 

To conclude this matter : in consequence of these and other 
circumstances, and the simultaneous ones respecting the con- 
densation of dilorine, I wrote the historical statement*, to which 
Dr. Davy refers^ in which, admitting everything that Dr. 
Wollaston had lione I claim and prove my right to the dis- 
covery of the rotations I had previously described. This paper 
before its publication I read with Dr. Wollaston; he examined 
the proofs which I have adduced at p. 291 (page 161 of this 
volume); and after he had made a few alterations he brought it 
into the state in which it is printed, expressed his satisfaction 
at the arguments and his approval of tiie whole. The cupy I 
have preserved, and I will now insert the most considerable 
and important of Dr. WoUaston's corrections as an illustration. 
At the end of the paragraph at the bottom of page 291 (page 
162 of this volume), I had expressed the sense thus: ''But what 
I thought to be attraction and repulsion in August 1821, Dr. 

^ Ann. de Ohim., 1833, vol. xn. p. 47. * PhiL Tnuu. 1833, p. 153. 
' Quarterly Jounial of Science, vol. zv. p. 388 ; or page 160 of tbis volume. 
« JMb, vol iL p. 140, bottom of the page. 
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WoUaston long before perceived to be an impnlsion in one 
direction only, and npon that knowledge founded his ezpecta* 
tions/' This he altered to : ** But what I thought to be attrac- 
tion to and repulsion from the wire in August 1821, Br. Wol- 
laston long before perceived to arise from a power not directed 
to or from the wire, hut acHng drcuntferentUUly round U a» 
asHe, and upon that knowledge founded his expectation/' The 
parte in Italics are in his hand-writing. 

[The remainder of this letter regards the condensation of 
the gases, which as it has no connexion with electricity or mag- 
netism, I omit, with the exception of the concluding paragraph^ 
which is as follows.] 

Bdieving that I have now said enough to preserve my own 
^* honest fame'' from any injury it might have risked from the 
mistakes of Dr. Davy, I willingly bring this letter to a dose, and 
trust that I shall never again have to address yon on the subject. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours, &c. 
Jiichard Philip, Esq., t^c, tfc. M. Fabadat. 



On a pecuHar Voltdc Condition of Iron, by Professor Schoin- 
BEiN; of Bdle; in a Letter to Mr. Earaday: with further Ex-^ 
perimenis on the same subject, by Mr. Fakaoay, coMnmm' 
eated in a Letter to Mr. Phillips'. 

lb Michael Faraday, D.CJj., F.R,S,, i(c. 

Sir, 

As our continental and particularly German periodicals are 
rather slow in pu])lishin«^ scientific papers, and as I am anxious 
to make you as soon as possible acquainted with some new 
electro-chemical phenomena lately observed bv me, I take the 
liberty to state them to you by writing;. Being: tempted to do 
so only by scientific motives, 1 entertain the Hattcrln^ hope that 
the contents of my letter will be received by you with kindness. 
The facts I am about laying l)efore you seem to rae not only to 
be new, but at tlie .same time deserving the attention of chemical 
philosophers, Lcs void. 

Xt' one of the ends of an iron wire be made red hot, and after 
* J^on4< aud Edinb. Phil Mag., IBiidf vol. ix. p. 63. 
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cooling be immersed in nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*35, neither the 
end in question nor any otlicr part of tlic wire will be aifected, 
"whilst the acid of the same strength is well known to act rather 
violently npon common iron. To see how far the influence of 
the oxidized end of the wire goes, I took an iron wire of 50' 
in length and 0'"-5 in thickness, heated one of its ends about 
3" in length, immersed it in the acid of the strength above men- 
tioned, and aftci-wards put the other end into tlie same fluid. 
No action of the acid upon the iron took place, l^'rom a similar 
experiment made upon a cylindrical iron bar of 1(V in length 
and 4'" diameter the same result was obtained. The limits of 
this protecting influence of oxide of iron with regard to quan- 
tities I have not yet ascertained ; but as to the influence of 
heat^ I found that above the temperature of about 75° the acid 
acts in the common way upon iron, and in tlie same manner 
also, at common temiieratures, when the said acid contains 
water beyond a certain quantity, for instance, 1, 10, 100, and 
even 1000 times its volume. By immersing an iron wire in 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5 it becomes likewise indifferent to the 
same acid of 1*35. 

But by far the most curious fact observed by me is, that any 
number of iron wires may be made indill'erent to nitric acid by 
the following means. An iron wire with one of its ends ox- 
' idized is made to touch another common iron wire ; both 
are then introduced into nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-35, so as to 
immerse the oxidized end of the one wire first into the fluid, 
and have part of both wires above the level of the acid. 
Under these eireumstanccs no chemical action upon the wires 
wiU take place, for the second wire is, of course, but a continua- 
tion of that provided Avith an oxidized end. But no action oc- 
curs, even after the wires have been separated from each other. 
If the second wire having become indiftercnt be now taken out 
of theacid and made to touch at nny of its parts not having been 
immersed a third wire, and both again int rod need into the 
acid so as to make that part of the second wire Avhich had pre- 
viously been in the fluid enter first, neither of the wires will be 
acted upon either during their contact or after their separation. 
In this manner the third wire can make indifferent or passive 
a fourth dne^ and so on. 
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Another fact, which has as yet^ as &r as I know, not been 
observed, is the folloinng one. A wire made indiflerent by 
any of the means before mentioned is immersed in nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*35', so as to have a considerable part of it remaining 
oat of the fluid; another common wire is put into the same 
acid, likewise having one of its ends rising above the level of 
the fluid. The part immersed of this wire will, of course, be 
acted upon in a lively manner. If the ends of the wires which 
are out of the acid be now made to touch one another, the in- 
different wire will instantly be turned into an active one, what- 
ever may be the lengths of the parts of the wires not immersed. 
' [If there is any instance of chemical affinity being transmitted 
in the form of a current by means of conducting bodies, I think 
the fact just stated may be considered as such.] It is a matter 
of course that direct contact between the two wires in question 
is not an indispensably necessary condition for communicating 
chemical activity from the active wire to the passive one; for 
any metal connecting the two ends of the wires renders the 
same service. 

Before passing to another subject, I must mention a fact 
which seems to be one of some importance. An iron wire 
curved into a fork is made to touch at its bend, a wire provided 
with an oxidised end; in this state of contact both are intro- 
duced into nitric add of sp. gr. 1*85 and 80^, so as flrst to im- 
merse in the acid the oxidized end; Hke toA will, of course, 
not be eiffiected. If now a common iron wire be put into the 
acid, and one of the ends of the fork touched by it, this end will 
immediately be acted upon, whilst the other end remains pas- 
sive ; but as soon as the iron wire with the oxidized end is put 
out of contact with the bend of the fork, its second end is also 
turned active. If the parts of the fork rising above the level 
of the acid be touched by an iron wire, part of which is im- 
mersed and active in the acid, no communication ci chemical 
activity ^^ ill take place, and both ends of the fl>rk remain pas- 
sive ; but by the removal of the iron wire (with the oxidized 
end) from ihe bend of the fork this will be thrown into chemical 
action. 

As all the phenomena spoken of in the preceding lines are, 
no doubt, in some way or other dependent upon a peculiar 
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electrical state of the Avircs, I was very curious to sec in what 
manner iron would be acted upon by nitric acid when used as 
an electrode. For this pur])osc I made use of that form of the 
pile called the couronne des tasses, consisting of fifteen pairs of 
zinc and copper. A platina wire was connected with (what we 
call) the negative pole of the pile, an iron wire with the positive 
one. The free end of the platina wire was first plunged into 
nitric acid sp. gr. 1'35, and by the free end of the iron wire 
the circuit closed. Under these circumstances the iron was not 
in the least affected bv the acid : and it remained indi fie rent 
to the fluid not only as long as the current was passing through 
it, but even after it had ceased to perform the function of the 
positive electrode. The iron wire proved, in fact, to be ])os- 
sessed of all the properties of what we have called a passive 
one. If such a wire is made to touch the negative electrode, it 
instantaneously tecomes an active one, and a nitrate of iron is 
formed ; whether it be separate from the positive pole or still 
connected with it, and the acid be strong or weak. 

But another phenomenon is dependent xipon the passive state 
of the iron, which phenomenon is in direct contradiction with 
all the assertions hitherto made by philosophical experimenters. 
The oxygen at the anode arising from the decomposition of 
water contained in the acid, docs not combine with the iron 
serving as the electrode, but is evolved at it, just in the same 
manner as if it were platina, and to such a volume as to bear 
the ratio of 1:2, to the quantity of hydrogen evolved at the 
cathode. To obtain this result I made use of an acid con- 
taining 20 times its volume of water ; 1 found, however, that an 
acid containing 4()0 times its volume of water still shows the 
phenomenon in a very obvious manner. But I nuist repeat it, 
the indispensable condition for causing the evolution of the 
oxygen at the iron wire is to close the circuit exactly in the 
same manner as above mentioned. For if, ej-empVi gratia, the 
circuit be closed with the negative platina wire, not one single 
bubble of oxygen gas makes its appearance at the positive iron; 
noitlu r is oxygen given out at it, when the circuit is closed, by 
plunging first one end of the iron wire into the nitric acid, and by 
afterwards jiutting its other end in connexion with the positive 
pole of the pile. In both cases a nitrate of ii'on is formed^ even 
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in an acid coutainiu^ 400 times its volume of "water ; wlncli salt 
may be easily observed descending from the iron wire in the 
shape of brownisb-yellow-eoloured streaks. 

I have still to state the remarkal)lc fact, that if the erolution 
of oxygen at the anode he ever so rapidly going on, and the 
iron wire made to touch the negative electrode within the acid, 
the disengagement of oxygen is discontinued, not only during 
the time of contact of the wires, but after the electrodes have 
been separated from each other. A few moments holding the 
iron wire out of the acid is, however, sufficient to rccommunicate 
to it the property of letting oxygen gas evolve at its surface. 
By the same method the wire acquires its evolving power again, 
whatever mav have been the cause of its loss. The cvoluiicm 
of oxygen also takes place in dilute sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids, provided, however, the circuit be closed in the manner 
above described. It is worthy of remark, that tlie disengagement 
of oxvjren at the iron in the last-named acids is mucli easier 
stopt, and much more diiricult to be caused again, than is the case 
in nitric acid. In an acpicous solution of caustic potash, oxygen is 
evolved at the positive iron, in whatever manner the circuit may 
be closed ; but no such disengagement takes place in acpieous 
solutions of hydracids, chlorides, bromides, iodides, llourides. 
The oxygen, resulting in these cases from the decomposition of 
Water, and the anion (chlorine, bromine, !s:c.) of the other elec- 
trolyte decomposed cond^ine at the same time with the iron. 

To generalize these facts, it may be said, that independently 
of the manner of closing the circuit, oxygen is always disen- 
gaged at the positive iron, provided the aqueous fluid in which 
it is immersed do not (in a sensible manner) chemically act upon 
it ; and that no evolution of oxygen at the anode in contact 
with iron under any circumstances takes place, if besides oxygen 
anotlier anion is set free possessed of a strong aflinity for iron. 
This metal having once had oxygen evolved at itself, proves 
always to be indifl'erent to nitric acid of a certain strength, 
whatever mav be the chemical nature of the Huid in which the 
phenomenon has taken place. 

i have made a series of experiments upon silver, copper, tin, 
lead, cadmium, bismuth, zinc, mercury, but none showed any 
resemblance to ixon^ for all of them were oxidized when serving 
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as positive electrodes. Haying at tliis present moment neither 
cobalt nor nickel at my command^ I could not try these mag- 
netic metals^ which I strongly suspect to act in the same man- 
ner as iron does. 

It appears from what I have just stated that the anomalous 
bearing of the iron has nothing to do with its degree of affinity 
for oxygen^ but must be founded upon something else. Your 
sagacity^ which has already penetrated into so many mysteries 
of nature^ will easily put away the veil which as yet covers the 
phenomenon stated in my letter, in case you should think it 
worth while to make it the object of your researches. 

Before I finish I must beg of you the favour of overlooking 
with indulgence the many faults I have, no doubt, committed 
in' my letter. Formerly I was tolerably well acquainted with 
your native tongue ; but now, having been out of practice in 
writing or speaking it, it is rather hard work to me to express 
myself in English. 

It is hardly necessary to say that you may priyately or pub- 
licly make any use of the contents of this letter. 

I am^ Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

C. T. SCHOBNBEIN, 

BIHb, Uay 17, 18S6. FMf. of Ohem. in the Univenity of Bile. 



DiAB Phillips, 
^e preceding letter from Professor Schoenbein, which I re- 
ceived a week or two ago, contains ftcts of such interest in re- 
lation to the first principles of chemical electricity, that I think 
you will he glad to publish it in your Philosophical Magazine. 
I send it to you unaltered, except in a word or two here and 
there ; but am encouraged by what I consider the Professor's 
permission (or rather the request with which he has honoured 
me], to add a few results in confirmation of the effects de- 
scribed, and illustrative of some conclusions that may be drawn 
from the iacts. 

The influence of the oxidised iron wire, the transference of 
the inactive state from wire to wire, and the destruction of that 
state, are the facts I have principally verified; but they are so 
well described by Professor Schoenbein that I will not add a 
word to what he has said on these points, but go at once to 
other results. 
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Iron wire, as M. Sclioeiihciri lias stated, wlien put alotie into 
strong nitric acid, eitlier wholly or partly immersed, acquires 
the peculiar inactive state. This I find takes place best in a 
lon^j narrow close vessel, such as a tul)e, rather than in a flat 
broiid open one like a dish. AVhen thus rendered quiescent by 
itself, it has the same properties and relations as that to wMch 
the power has been connnunicated from other wires. 

If a piece of ordinary iron wire be plunged wholly or in part 
into nitric acid of about specific gravity 1*3 or 1'3d, and after 
action has commenced it Ixj touched by a piece of ])latina wire, 
also dipping into the acid, the action bctsvcou the acid and the 
iron wire is instantly stopped. The immersed ])ortion of the 
iron becomes (piitc bright, and remains so, and is in fact in the 
same state, and can be used in the same manner as the iron 
rendered inactive by the means already deseril)ed. This pro- 
tecting power of platina with respect to iron is very constant 
and distinct, and is the more striking jis being an effect the 
very reverse of that which might have been anticipated prior 
to the knowledge of M. Schoenbein's results. It is equally 
exerted if the communication between it and the iron is not 
immediate, but made by other metals; as, for instance, the wire 
of a galvanometer ; and if circumstances be favourable, a small 
surface of platina will reduce and nullify the action of the acid 
upon a large surface of iron. 

This eflect is the more striking if it be contrasted with that 
produced by zinc ; for the latter metal, instead of protecting 
the iron, throws it into violent action with the nitric acid, and 
determines its quick and complete solution. The i)henomcna 
are well observed by putting the iron wire into nitric acid of 
the given strength, and touching it in the acid alternately by 
pieces of platina and zinc : it becomes active or inactive ac- 
cordingly ; being preserved by association with the platina, and 
corroded by association with tlie zinc. So also, as M. Schoen- 
bein has stated, if iron be made the negative electrode of a 
battery containing from two to ten or more pairs of plates in 
such acid, it is violently acted upon ; but when rendered the 
positive electrode, although oxidized and dissolved^ the pro- 
cess, comparatively, is extremely slow. 

Gold luis the same power ovi-r iron immersed in the nitric 
acid that platina has. Even silver has a similar action ; but 
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ftom its relation to the acid, the effect is attended with pecu« 
liar and changeable results, which I will refer to hereafter. 
. A piece of hox.wood charcoal, and also charcoal from other 
sources, has this power of preserving iron, and bringing it into 
the inactive state. Plumbago, as might be expected, has the 
same power. 

"When a piece of bright steel was first connected with a piece 
of platina, then the platina dipped into the acid, and lastly the 
steel immersed, according to the order directed in the former 
eases by Professor Schoenbein, the steel was preserved by the 
platina, and remained clear and bright in the acid, even after 
the platina was separated from it, having, in fact, the proper- 
tics of the inactive iron. When immersed of itself, there was 
at first action of the usual kind, which, being followed by the 
aj^earance of the black carbonaceous crust, known so well in 
the common process of examining steel, the action immediately 
ceased, and the steel was preserved, not only at the part im- 
mersed, but upon introducing a further portion, it also remained 
clean and bright, being actually protected by association with 
the carbon evolved on the part first immersed. 

When the iron is in this peculiar inactive state, asM. Schoen- 
bein has stated, there is not the least action between it and 
the nitric acid. I have retained such iron in nitric acid, both 
alone and in association with platina wire for 30 days, without 
change ; the metal has remained perfectly bright, and not a 
particle has been dissolved. 

A piece of iron wire in connexion with platina wire was en- 
tirely immersed in nitric acid of the given strength, and tlie 
latter gradually heated. No change took place until the acid 
was nearly at the boiling-point, when it and the iron suddenly 
entered into action, and the latter was instantly dissolved. 

As an illustration of the extent and influence of this state, I 
may mention, that with a little management it can be shown 
that the iron has lost, when in the peculiar state, ev^ its power 
of precipitating copper and other metals. A mixture of about 
equal parts of a solution of nitrate of copper and nitric acid 
was made. Iron in the ordinary, or even in the peculiar state, 
when put into this solution, acted, and copper was precipitated ; 
but if the inactive iron was first connected with a piece of pla- 
tina dipping into the solution, and then its own prepared snr- 
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face iniiiiers(xl, after a few seconds the platina might be re- 
moved, and the iron would remain ])ure and bright for some 
time. At last it usually started into activity, and began to pre- 
cipitate copper, being itself rapidly corroded. When silver is 
the metal in solution, the effect is still more striking, and will 
be referred to immediately. 

I then used a galvanometer as the means of connexion be- 
tween the iron and other metals thus associatal together in 
nitric acid, for the purpo.se of ascertaining, by the electric cur- 
rents produced, in what relative condition the metals stood to 
each other ; and I will, in the few results I may have to de- 
scribCj use the relations of platina and zinc to each other as 
the terms of comparison by which to indicate the states of these 
metals under various circumstances. 

The oxidized iron wire of Professor Schoenbein is, when in 
association with platina, exactly as another piece of platina 
"would be. There is no chemical action, nor any electric cur- 
rent. The iron wire, rendered inactive cither by association 
with the oxidized wire or in any other way, is also as platina 
to the platina, and produces no current. 

When ordinary iron and platina in connexion by means of 
the galvanometer are dipped into the acid (it matters not which 
first), there is action at the first moment on the iron, and a 
Tery strong electric current, the iron being as zinc to the pla- 
tina. The action on the iron is, however, soon stopped by the 
influence of the platina, and then the current instantly ceases, 
the iron now acting as platina to the jjlatiiia. If the iron be 
lifted into the air for a moment until action recommences on it, 
and be then reimmersed, it again produces a current, acting 
as zinc to the platina ; but as before, the moment the action 
stops, the current is stopt also. 

If an active or ordinary, and an inactive or peculiar iron wire 
be both immersed in the nitric acid separately, and then con- 
nected either directly or through the galvanometer, the second 
does not render the first inactive, but is itself thrown into ac- 
tion by it. At the first moment of contact, however, a strong 
electric current is formed, the first iron acting as zinc, and the 
second as platina. Immediately that the chemical action is 
re-established at the second as well as the first, all current 
ceasesj and both pieces act like zinc. On touching either of 
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them in the acid with a piece of platina, both arc protected, 
and cease to act ; hut there is no curreat through the galva- 
nometer, for both change together. 

When iron was associated with gold or charcoal, the phe- 
nomena were the same. Using steel instead of iron^ like effects 
ensued. 

One of the most valuable results in the present state of this 
branch of science which these experiments aft'ord, is the addi- 
tional proof that voltaic electricity is due to chemical action, and 
not to contact. The proof is equally striking and decisive with 
that which I was able to give in the Eighth Series of my Ex- 
perimental Kesearches (par. 880). What indeed can show 
more evidently that the current of electricity is due to chemi- 
cal action rather than to contact, than the fact, that though the 
contact is continued, yet when the chemical action ceases^ the 
current ceases also ? 

It might at first be supposed, that in consequence of the 
peculiar state of the iron, there was some obstacle, not merely 
to the formation of a current, but to the passage of one ; and 
that, therefore, the current which metallic contact tended to 
produce could not circulate in the system. This supposition 
was, however, negatived by removing the platina wire into a 
second cup of nitric acid, and then connecting the two cups by 
a compound platina and iron wire, putting the platina into the 
first vessel, and the iron attached to it into the second. The 
second wire acted at the first moment, producing its corre- 
sponding current, which passed through the first cup, and con- 
sequently through the first and inactive wire, and affected the 
galvanometer in the usual way. As soon as the second iron 
was brought into the peculiar condition, the current of course 
ceased ; but that very cessation showed that the electric cur- 
rent was not stopped by a want of conducting power, or a want 
of metallic contact, for both remained unchanged, but by the 
absence of chemical action. These experiments, in which the 
current ceases whilst contact is continued, combined with those 
I formerly gave, in which the current is produced though con- 
tact does not exist, form together a perfect body of evidence in 
respect to this elementary principle of voltaic action. 

With respect to the state of the iron when inactive in the 
nitric acid^ it must not be confounded with the inactive state 

b2 
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of amalgamated or pure smc in dilute snlpliuric acid. The 
distinction is easily made by tbe contact of platina with either 
in the lespectiTe acids^ for with the ixon such association does 
nothing, whereas with the sine it derelopes the full force of that 
metal and generates a poweifnl electric current. The iron is 
in fact as if it had no attraction for oxygen, and therefore could, 
not act on the electrolyte present, and consequently pould pro- 
duce no current. My strong impression is that the sur&oe 
of the iron is oxidized, or that the superficial particles of the 
metal are in such relation to the oxygen of the electrolyte as 
to be equivalent to an oxidation ; and that haying thus their 
affinity for oxygen satisfied, and not beiug dissolved by the acid 
under the circumstances, there is no renewal of the metallic 
surface, no reiteration of the attraction of successive particles 
of the iron on the elements of successive portions of the elec- 
trolyte, and therefore not those successive chemical actions by 
which the electric current (which is definite in its production 
as well as in its action) can be continued. 

In support of this view, I may observe, that in the first 
experiment described by Professor Schoenbein, it cannot be 
doubted that the formation of a coat of oxide over the iron 
when heated is the cause of its peculiar and inactive state : the 
coat of oxide is visible by its colour. In the next place, all the 
forms of experiment by which this iron, or platina, or charcoal, 
or other voltaic arrangements are used to bring ordinary iron 
into the peculiar state, are accompanied by a determination of 
oxygen to the surface of the iron ; this is shown by the electric 
current produced at the first moment, and which in such cases 
always precedes the change of the iron from the common to 
the peculiar state. That the coat of oxide produced by com- 
mon means might be so thin as not to be sensible and yet be 
eflectual, was shown by heating a piece of iron an inch or two 
from the end, so that though blue at the heated part, the end 
did not seem in the slightest degree affected, and yet that end 
was in the peculiar state. Again, whether the iron be oxidized in 
the flame mnch or only to the very slight degree just described, 
or be brought into 1^ peculiar state by voltaic association 
with other pieces or with platina, &c., still if a part of its sur- 
face were removed even in the smallest degree and then the 
new surface put into contact with the nitric add, that part was 
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at the first moment as common iron ; the state being abundantly 
evident by the electrical cunent produced at the instant of 

immersion. 

Why the superficial film of oxide, which I suppose to be 
formed when the iron is bronght into the peculiar state by 
voltaic association, or occasionally by immersion alone into 
nitric acid, is not dissolved by the acid, is I presume dependent 
upon the pecnliaritics of this oxide and of nitric acid of the 
strength required for tlicsc experiments ; but as a matter of 
fact it is well known that the oxide produced upon the surface of 
iron by heat, and showing itself by thin films of various colours, 
is scarcely touched by nitric acid of tlie given strength though 
left in contact with it for days together. That this does not 
depend upon the film having any great thickness, but upon its 
j)eculiar condition, is rendered probable from the fact, that 
iron oxidized by heat, only in that slight degree as to offer no 
dificreuce to the eye, has been left in nitric acid of the given 
strength for weeks together without any change. And that 
this mode of superficial oxidation, or this kiiul of oxide, may 
occur in the voltaic cases, is rendered probable by the results 
of the oxidation of iron in nitrate of silver. When nitrate of 
silver is fused and common iron dipped into it, so as to Imj 
thoroughly wetted, being either alone or in association w^ith 
platina, the iron does not commence a violent action on the 
nitrate and throw down silver, but it is gradually oxidized on 
the surface with exactly the same appearances of colour, uni- 
formity o£ surface^ &c.^ as if it were slowly oxidized by heat 
in the air. 

Professor Schoenbein has stated the case of iron when acting 
88 the positive electrode of a couronne des tasses. If that in- 
strument be in strong action, or if an ordinary battery be used 
containing from two to ten or more plates, the positive iron in- 
stantly })ecomes covered in the nitric acid with a coat of oxide^ 
which though it docs not adhere closely still is not readily dis- 
solved by the tuad. when the connexion with the battery is 
broken^ but remains for many hours on the iron, which itself 
ia in the peculiar inactive state. If the power of the voltaic 
app&jratus be very weak, the coat of oxide on the iron in the 
nitric acid often assumes a blue tint like that of the oxide 
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formed by heat. A part of the iron is however always dissolved 

in these cases. 

If it be allowed that the surface particles of the iron are as- 
sociated with oxygen, are in fact oxidized, then all the other 
actions of it in combination with common iron and other metals 
will be consistent ; and the cause of its platina-likc action, of 
its forming a strong voltaic current with common iron in the 
first instance, and then being thrown into action by it, will be 
explained by considering it as having the power of drtemiiuing 
and disposing of a certain portion of hydrogen from the elec- 
trolyte at the first moment and being at the same time brought 
into a free metallic condition on the surface so as to act after- 
wards as ordinary iron. 

I need scarcely refer here to the probable existence of a 
very close connexion between the phenomena which Professor 
Schoenbcin has tlius pointed out with regard to iron, and those 
which have been observed by others, as Ritter and iNIarianini, 
witli regard to secondary piles, and A. De la Hive with respect 
to peculiar affections of platina surfaces. 

In my Experimental llescarches (par. 476.) I have recorded a 
case of voltaic excitement, which very much surprised me at tlie 
time, but which I can now explain. I refer to the fact stated, that 
when platina and iron wire were connected voltaically in associa- 
tion with fused nitrate or eliloride of silver, there was an electric 
current produced, but in the reverse direction to that expected. 
On repeating tlie experiment, I found that wlicn iron was asso- 
ciated witli phitina or silver in fused nitrate or chloride of silver, 
there was occasionally no current, and wlien a current did occur 
it was almost constantly as if the iron was as platina, the silver 
or jdatina used l)ciiig as zinc. In all such cases, however, it 
was a thermo-electric current wliich existed. The volta-electric 
current could not be obtained, or lasted only for a moment. 

When iron in the peculiar inactive state was associated with 
silver in nitric acid sp. gr. ]'3rj, there Mas an electric current, 
the iron acting as ])latina; the silver gradually became tar- 
nished and the current continued for some time. AVhen ordi- 
nary iron and silver were used in the nitric acid there was 
immediate action and a current, the iron being as zinc, to the 
silver as platina. In a few moments the current was reversed^ 
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and the relation o£ the metals was also reversed, the iron being 
as platina, to the silver as zinc ; then another inversion took ' 
place, and then another, and thus the changes went on some- 
times eight or nine times together, ending at last generally in 
a current constant in its direction, the iron being as zinc, to 
the silver as platina : occasionally the reverse was the case, the 
predominant current being as if the silver acted as zinc. 

This relation of iron to silver, which was before referred to 
page 242, produces some cnrious results as to the precipitation 
of one metal by another. If a piece of clean iron is put into 
an aqueous solution of nitrate of silver, there is no immediate 
apparent change of any kind. After several days the iron will 
become slightly discoloured, and small irreguhar crystals of silver 
will appear; but the action is so slow as to require time and 
care for its observation. When a solution of nitrate of silver 
to which a little nitric acid had been added was used, there 
was still no sensible immediate action on the iron. When tie 
solution was rendered very acid, then there was direct imme- 
diate action on the iron; it became covered with a coat of pre- 
cipitated silver : the action then suddenly ceased, the silver was 
immediately redissolved, and the iron left perfectly clear, in 
the peculiar condition, and unable to cause any further preci- 
pitation of the silver from the solution. It is a remarkable 
thing in tliis experiment to see the silver rapidly dissolve away 
in a solution which cannot touch the iron, and to see the iron 
in a clean metallic state nnable to ])rccipitatc the silver. 

Iron aiul platina in an aqueous solution of nitrate of silver 
produce no electric current ; both act as platina. When the 
solution is rendered a little acid by nitric acid, there is a very 
feeble current for a moment, the iron being as zinc. When 
still more acid is ciddcd so as to cause the iron to prcci})itate 
silver, there is a strong current whilst that action lasts, but 
when it ceases the current ceases, and then it is that the silver 
is redissolved. The association of the platina with the iron 
evidently helps much to stop the action. 

When iron is associated with mercury, copper, lead, tin, zinc, 
and some other metals, in an aqueous solution of nitrate of 
silver, it produces a constant electric current, but always acts 
the part of platinum. This is perhaps most striking with mer- 
cury and copper, because of the marked contrast it afEords to 
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the effects produced in dilute sulphuric add and most ordinaiy 
solutions. The constancy of the current even causes crystals 
.of silver to form on the iron as the negative electrode. It 
might at first seem surprising that the power which tends to 
reduce silver on the iron negative electrode did not also bring 
back the iron from its peculiar state, whether that be a state 
of oxidation or not. But it must be remembered that the mo- 
ment a particle of silver is reduced on the iron, it not only 
tends to keep the iron in the peculiar state according to the 
facts before described, but also acts as the negative electrode ; 
and there is no doubt that the current of electricity which con- 
tinues to circulate through the solution passes essentially be- 
tween it and the silver, and not between it and the iron, the 
latter metal being merely the conductor interposed between the 
silver and the copper extremities of the metallic arrangement. 

I am afraid you will think I have pursued this matter to a 
greater length than it deserves i but I have been «Lceedingly 
interested by M. Sdioenbein's researches, and cannot help 
thinking that the peculiar condition of iron which he has 
pointed out will (whatever it may depend upon) enable us 
hereafter more closely to examine the surfiEuse-action of the 
metals and electrolytes when they are associated in voltaic 
combinations, and so give us a just knowledge of the nature 
of the two modes of action by which particles under the in- 
fluence of the same power can produce either local effects of 
combination or current affinity^ , 

I am, my dear Phillips, very truly yours, 

Soyal iutitatioD, June 10^ 1830. M. Fabaday. 



Letter from Mr. Faraday to "S\i\ Braylcy on some former Re- 
searches relative to the jieruluir Voltaic Condition of Iron 
reobserved btj Professor Si hoexbeix, supplementary to a 
Letter to Mr. Pliillips, in the last Number-. 

Mt DBAK Sib, Rojal Institutioii, July S, 1836. 

I a:m p:reatly your debtor for having pointed out to me Sir 
John F. W. Herschel's paper on the action of nitric acid on 

» Exp. Reaearclies, Eighth Series, 947. 996. 

' Loud, and Edml». Phil. Mag., 18.3G, vol ix. p. 122. 
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iron in the Annalcs de Chimic et de Physique ; I read it at the 
time of its publication^ but it had totally escaped my memory', 
which is indeed a very bad one now. It refiders one half of 
my letter (supplementaiy to Professor Schoenbein's) in the last 
Number of the Philosophical Magazine, page 57 (or page 239 
of this Tolumc), supcriluoua; and I regret only that it did not 
happen to be recalled to my attention in time for me to re- 
arrange my remarks, or at all eveuts to add to them an account 
of Sir John IlerschePs results. However, I hope the Editors 
of the Phil. Mag. will allow my present letter a place in the 
next Number; and entertaining that hope I shall include in it 
a few references to former results bearing upon the extra- 
ordinary character of iron to which M. Schoenbein has revived 
the attention of men of science. 

''Bergman relates that upon adding iron to a solution of 
silver in the nitrous acid no precipitation ensued ^" 

K&r, who examined this action in the year 1790^, made 
many excellent experiments upon it. He observed that the 
iron acquired a pecuHar or altered state in the solution of sil- 
ver ; that this state was only superficial ; that when so altered 
it was inactive in nitric acid ; and that when ordinary iron was 
put into strong nitric acid there was no action, but the metal 
assumed the altered state. 

Westlar, whose results I know only from the Annalcs des 
Mines for 1832 ^ obseryed that iron or steel which had been 
plunged into a solution of nitrate of silver lost the power of 
precipitating copper from its solutions ; and he attributes the 
effect to the assumption of a negative electric state by the part 
immersed^ the other part of the iron having assumed the posi- 
tive state. 

Braconnot in 1833 * observed, that filings or even plates of 
iron in strong nitric acid are not at all affected at common tem- 
peratures, and scarcely eyen at the boiling-point. 

Sir John Ilerschers obseryations are in reality the first which 
refer these phenomena to electric forces ; but Westlar's, which 
do the same^ were published before them. The results ob- 

» rhil. Trans, 1790, p. 374. = Ibid. pp. .374, 379. 

' Annales des Mines, 1832, vol. ii. p. 322 ; or Mag. de Pharm. 1830. 

* Annales de Ohimie et de Physique, vol. lii. p. 288» 
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tained by the former, extracted from a private journal dated 
Auf^ust 1825, were first published in 1833*. He describes the 
action of nitric acid on iron ; the altered state which the metal 
assumes ; the superficial character of the change ; the effect of 
the contact of other metals in bringing the iron back to its first 
state ; the power of platina in assisting to bring on the altered 
or prepared state ; and the habits of steel in nitric acid : he 
attributes the phenomena to a certain ptninanent electric state 
of the mirface of the metal. I sliould recommend the republi- 
cation of this paper in the Philosopliical Magazine. 

Professor Daniel), in liis j)apcr on Voltaic Combinations ^ 
(Feb. 1836), found that on associating iron with platina in a 
battery charged with nitro-sulphuric acid, the iron would not 
act as the generating metal, and that when it was afterwards 
associated with zinc it acted more powerfully than platina itself, 
lie considers the effect as explicable upon the idea of a force 
of heterogeneous attraction existing between bodies, and is in- 
clined to believe that association with the platina cleanses the 
surface of the iron, or possibly causes a difference in the me- 
chanical structure developed in this particular position. 

In my letter, therefore, as published in the Philosophical 
Magazine for the present month (July), what relates to the 
preserving power of platina on iron ought to be struck out, as 
having been anticipated by Sir John Herscliel, and also much 
of what relates to the action of silver and iron, as having been 
formerly recorded by Keir. The facta relating to gold and 
carbon in association witli iron; the experimental results as to 
the electric currents produced; tlic argument respecting the 
chemical source of electricity in the voltaic pile ; and my opi- 
nion of the cause of the phenomena ai> due to a relation of the 
superficial particles of the iron to oxygen, are what remain in 
the character of contributions to our knowledge of tliis very 
beautiful and important case of voltaic condition presented to • 
us by the metal iron. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
E. IV. Brayley, Esq. M. FaRADAY. 

Lotidon InstUutioti, 

* Annales de Chimie et de Physiq^ue, 1833, vol. liv. p. 87. 
> Phil. Trans. 1886, p.. 114 
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A Letter to Frof. Faraday^ on certain Theoretical Opmione. 
By B. Habb, MJ)., Profeeeor of Chemetry m the UnweriUy 
<f PennsyhaniaK 

Dear Sir, 

1. I HAVE been indebted to your kindness for seyeral pam- 
phlets comprising your researches in electricity^ which I have 
perused with the greatest degree of interest. 

2. You must be too well aware of the height at which you 
stands in the estimation of men of science^ to doubt that I en- 
tertain with diffidence any opmioii in opposition to yours. I 
may say of you as in a former instance of Berzclius, that 
you occupy an elevation inaccessible to unjustifiable criticism. 
Under these circumstances, I hope that I may^ firom you, ex- 
perience the candour and kindness which were displayed by 
the great Swedish chemist in his reply to my strictures on his 
nomenclature. 

8. I am unable to reconcile the language which you hold in 
paragraph 1615^ with the fundamental position taken in 1165. 
Agreeably to the latter^ you belieye ordinary induction to be 
the action of contiguoue particles^ consisting of a species of 
•polarity, instead of beinfi^ an action of cither particles or masses 
at sensible diatimces." Agreeably to the former, you oon- 
ceiTe that " assuming that a perfect vacuum was to intervene 
in the course of the line of inductive action, it does not follow 
firom this theory that the line of particles on opposite sides 
of such a vacuum would not act upon each other." Again, 
supposing ''it possible for a positively electrified particle to 
be in the centre of a vacuum an inch in diameter, nothing in 
my present vi&w forbids that the particle should act at a di- 
stance of half an inch on all the particles forming the inner 
superficies of the bounding sphere." 

4. Laying these quotations before you for reconsideration, 
I beg leave to inquire how a positively excited particle, situated 
as above described, can react ''inductrically" with any particles 

> IVom SiUiman'S American Jonnuil of Soieiioe and Arts, vol 38^ No. 1., 
or Phil, Mag. 1840, voL xvii, p. 44. 

[We have taken the liberty of numbeiing the paragraphs ef Dr. Qu%*» 
letter.— £dit.3 
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in the superficies of the surrounding sphere, if tliis spceies of 
reaction require that the particles between which it takes plaec 
he contiguous. Moreover if induction be not " an action either 
of particles or masses at sensible distances/' how can a particle, 
situated as above described, act at the distance of half an inch 
on all the particles forminrf the disk of the inner snpi rficies of 
the bounding sphere ? " \\ hat is a sensible distance, if half an 
inch is not ? 

5. How can the force thus exercised obey the "well-known 
law of the squares of the distances,'* if as you ^^tatc (1375) the 
rarefaction of the air does not alter the intensity of the induc- 
tive action ? In proportion as the air is rarehed, do not its 
particles become more remote ? 

(>. Can the ponderable particles of a gas be deemed conti- 
guous, in tlie true sense of this word, under any circumstances? 
And it may be well here to observe, that admitting induction 
to arise from an affection of intervening ponderable atoms, it 
is difhcult to conceive that the intcnsitv of this ati'ection will 
be inversely as their number, as alleged by you. No such law 
holds good in the communication of heat. The air in contact 
■with a surface at a constant elevation of temperature, such for 
instance as might be supported by boiling water, would not 
become hotter by being rarehed, and consequently could not 
become more efficacious in the conduction of heat from the 
heated surface to a colder one in its vicinity. 

7. As soon as I commenced the perusal of your researches 
on this subject, it occured to me that the passage of electricity 
through a vacuum, or a highly rarefied medium, as demon- 
strated by various experiments, and especially those of Davy, 
was inconsistcut with the idea that ponderable matter could 
be a necessary agent in the process of electrical induction. I 
therefore inferred that your efforts would be primarily directed 
to a re-examination of that question. 

8. If induction, in acting through a vacuum, be propagated 
in right lines, may not the curvilinear direction which it pur- 
sues, when passing through "dielectrics," be ascribed to the 
modifying influence which they exert ? 

9. If, as you concede, electrified particles on opposite sides 
of a vacuum can act upon each other, wherefore is the received 
theory of the mode in which the excited surface of a Leyden jar 
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indaces in iUe opposite snifaoe a contrary Btate^ objection- 
able f 

10. As the theory whidb yon have proposed gives great 
importance to the idea of polaaity, I regret that yon haye not 
defined the meaning which yon attach to this word. As yon 
designate that to which yon refer, as a species of polarity/' 
it is presnmable that you have conceived of several kinds with 
which ponderable atoms may be endowed. I find it difficult to 
conceive of any kind which may be capable of as many degrees 
of intensity as the known phenomena of electricity, require ; 
especislly according to yonr opinion that the only difference 
between the flnid evolved by galvanic apparatus and that 
evolved by friction^ is due to opposite extremes in quantity and 
intensity ; the intensity of electrical excitement producible by 
the one being almost infinitely greater than that which can be 
produced by the other. What state of the poles can consti- 
tute quantity — ^what other state intensity, the same matter being 
capable of either electricity^ as is well known to be the fact? 
Would it not be well to ccmsider how, consistently with any 
conceivable polarisation, and without the assistance of some 
imponderable matter, any great difference of intensity in in- 
ductive power can be created. 

11. When by friction the sur&ce is polarised so that par- 
ticles are brought into a state of constraint from which they 

- endeavour to return to their natural state, if nothing be super- 
added to them, it must be supposed that they have poles ca- 
paUe of existing in two different positions. In one of these 
positionsi dissimilar poles coinciding, are neutralized; while 
in the other position, they are more remote, and consequently 
capable of acting upon oiher matter. 

12. But I am unable to imagine any change which can ad* 
mit of gradations of intensity, inereanntf with remoteness. I 
cannot figure to myself any reaction which increase of distance 
would not lessen. Much less can I conceive that such ex- 
tremes of intensity can be thus created, as those of which yon 

. consider the existence as demonstrated. It may be suggested 
that the change of polarity produced in particles of electrical 
inductions, may arise from the forced approximation by reci- 
procally repellent poles, so that the intensity of the inductive 
force, and of their effort to return to their previous situation. 
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may be susceptible of the gradation which your electrical doc- 
trines require. But could the existence of such a repellent 
force be consistent with the mutual cohesion which appears 
almost universally to be a property of ponderable particles ? 
I am aware that, agreeably to the ingenious hypothesis of Mos- 
soti ^, repulsion is an inherent property of the particles which 
▼e call ponderable ; but then he assumes the existence of an 
imponderable fluid to account for cohesion ; and for the neces- 
sity of such a fluid to account for induction it is my ultimate 
object to contend. I would suggest that it can hardly be ex- 
pedient to ascribe the phenomena of electricity to the polariza- 
tion of poiuk rablc particles, unless it can be shown, that if 
admitted, it would be competent to produce all the known 
varieties of electric excitement, whether as to its nature or 
ener^. 

13. If I comprehend your theory, the opposite electrical state 
induced on one side of a coated pane, when the other is di- 
rectly electrified, arises from an aflbction of the intervening 
vitreous particles, by which a certain polar state caused on one 
side of the pane, induces an opposite state on the other side. 
Each vitreous particle having its poles severally in opposite 
states, they are arranged as magnetized iron filings in lines ; 
so that alternately opposite poles are presented in such a 
manner that all of one kind are exposed at one surface, and all 
of the other kind at the other surface. Agreeably to this or 
any other imaginable view of the subject, I cannot avoid con- 
sidering it inevitable that each particle must have at least two 
poles. It seems to me that the idea of polarity requires that 
there shall be in any body possessing it, two opposite poles. 
Hence you correctly allege, that agreeably to your views it 
is impossible to charge a portion of matter with one electric 
force without tlie other. (See par. 1177.) But if all this be 
true, how can tliere be a ''positively excited particle?'' (See 
par. 1616.) Must not every particle be excited negatively, if 
it be excited positively ? Must it not have a negative, as well 
as a positive pole ? 

14. I cannot agree with you in the idea, that consistently 
with the theory which ascribes the phenomena of electricity to 

^ £See Scientiiic Memoirs, vol. i. p. 443. — Edit.] 
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one fluid, there can ever be an isolated existence either of the 
positive or negative state. Agreeably to this theory, any ex- 
cited space, whether minus or plus, must have an adjoining 
space relatively in a different state. Between the phenomena 
of positive and negative excitement there will be no other di- 
stinction tlian that arising from the direction in which the 
fluid will endeavour to move. If the excited space be jwsitive, 
it must strive to flow outward; if negative, it will strive to flow 
inward. When sullicicntly intense, the direction will be shown 
by the greater length of the spark, when passing from a small 
ball to a large one. It is always longer when the small ball is 
positive, and the large one negative^ than when their positions 
are reversed ^. 

15. But for any current it is no less necessary that the pres- 
sure should be on one side, comparatively minus, than that on 
the other side, it should be comparatively plus ; and this state 
of the forces must exist whether the current originates from a 
hiatus before or from pressure beliind. One current cannot 
differ essentially from another, however they may be produced. 

16. In paragraph 1330, 1 have been struck Avith the follow ing 
query, "What then is to separate the principle of these ex- 
tremes, perfect conduction and perfect insulation, from each 
other; since the moment we leave the smallest degree of per- 
fection at cither extremity, we involve the element of perfec- 
tion at the opposite ends V^^ Might not this query be made with 
as much reason in the case of motion and rest, between the 
extremes of which there is an infinity of gradations? If we 
are not to confound motion with rest, because in proportion 
as the former is retarded, it differs less from the latter; where- 
fore should we confound insulation with conduction, because 
in proportion as the one is less efficient, it becomes less re- 
mote from the other ? 

17. In any case of the intermixture of opposite qualities, may 
it not be said in the language which you employ, " the moment 
we leave the element of perfection at one extremity, we involve 
the element o£ perfection at the opposite " ? Might it not be 

' See my Essay on the causes of the diversity in the length of the qpAihti 
emmeouflly distinguished as podtive and negtii&n, in toI. t. American Philo- 
aophicel TmiBaotioiis» 
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said of light aod darkness^ or of opakenessand translacency? in 
which case, to xcflortto your language again, it might be added^ 
"especially as we have not in natore a case of perfeotixm at 
one extremity or the other/' But if there be not in natnre any 
two bodies, of which one possesses the property of perfectly 
resisting the passage of electricity, while the other is endowed 
with the faculty of permitting its passage without any resistance; 
does this affect the propriety of considering the qualities of tn- 
nUaiion and conduction in the abstract, as perfectly distinct, 
and inferring that so far as matter may be endowed with the 
one property, it must be wanting in the other ? 

18. Have you erer known electricity to pass through a pane 
of sound glass. My knowledge and experience create an im- 
pression that a coated pane is neyer discharged through the 
glass unless itjbe cracked or perforated. That tiie .property by 
which glass resists the passage of electricity, can be oo^unded 
with that which enables a metallic wire to permit of its transfer, 
agreeably to Wheatstone's experiments, with a Telocity greater 
than that of the solar rays, is to my mind inconodyable. 

19. ' If you infer that the residual charge of a battery arises 
from the partial penetration of the glass by the opposite ex- 
citements. But if glass be penetrable by electricity, why does 
it not pass through it without a firacture or perforation? 

20. According to your doctrine^ induction consists ''in a 
forced state of polarization in contiguous rows of the particles 
of the glass" (1300) ; and since this is propagated from one side 
to the other, it must of course exist equally at all depths. Yet 
the-partial penetration suggested by you, supposes a collateral 
affection of the same kind, extending only to a limited depth. 
Is this consistent ? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
the air in the yicinity of the coating gradually relinquishes to 
it a portion of frec» electricity, conv^ed into it by what you 
call " convection" ? The coating being equally in contact with 
the air and glass, it appears to me more easy to conceive that 
the air might be penetrated by the excitement, than the glass. 

21. In paragraph 1300, 1 observe the following statement ; 
" When a Leydenjar U charged, the particles of the glass are 
forced into this polarized and constrained condition hy the 
electricity of the charging apparatus. Discharge is the return 
of the particles to their natural state, from tfieir state often- 
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sion, whenever the two electric forces are allowed to be dis- 
posed of in some other direction." As yo^i li^ive not previously 
mentioned any particular direction in which the forces arc ex- 
ercised during the prevalence of tliis constrained condition, I 
am at a loss as to what meaning I am to attach to the woitls 
"some other direction/' The word so//ie, would lead to the 
idea that there was an uncertainty respecting the direction in 
which the forces might he disposed of ; whereas it appears to 
me that the only direction in which they can operate, must be 
the opposite of that by which they have been induced. 

22. The electrified particles can only return to their natural 
state " by retracing the patli by which they d( pjirted from it. 
I would suggest that for the words " to be disjjosed of in some 
other direction/' it would be better to substitute the following, 

to compem'sate each other by an afJe(/uate communication.'* 

23. Agreeably to the explanation of the phenomenon of 
coated electrics afibrded in the paragraph above quoted (1300.), 
by what process can it be conceived that the ojjposite ])olariza- 
tion of the surfaces can be neutralized by conduction through 
a metallic wire ? If I understand your hypothesis correctly^ the 
process by which the polarization of one of the \ntreous sur- 
faces in a pane produces an opposite polarization in the other, 
is precisely the same as that by which the electricity applied to 
one end of the wire extends itself to the other end. 

24. I cannot conceive how two processes severally producing 
results so diametrically op])osite as insulation and conduction, 
can be the same. By tlic Ibrnicr, a derangement of the electric 
equilibrium may be [)ermanently sustained, while by the other, 
all derangement is counteracted with a rapidity almost infinite, 
liut if the 0])positc charges are dependent upon a polarity in- 
duced in contiguous atoms of the glass, which endures so long 
as no communication ensues between the surfaces; by what con- 
ceivable process can a perfect conductor cause a discharge 
to take i)laee, with a velocity at least as great as that of the 
solar light ? Is it conceivable that all the lines of contra- 
induction " or depolarization can concentrate themselves upon 
the wire from each surface so as to produce therein an in- 
tensity of polarization proportioned to the concentration ; and 
that the opposite forces resulting from the polarization are thus 
reciprocally compensated? I must confess, such a concentra- 

VOL. II. ■ 
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tratiou of such forces or states, is to mc difficult to reconcile 
with the conception that it is at all to ])e ascribed to the action 
of rows of contiguous ponderable par ticks. 

25. Does not your liypothesis require that the metallic par- 
ticles, at opposite ends of the wire, shall in the first instance 
be subjected to the same polarization as the excited particles 
of the glass ; and that the opposite polarizations, transmitted 
to some intervening point, should thus be mutually destroyed, 
the one by the other ? But if discharge involves a return to 
the same state in vitreous particles^ the same must be true in 
those of the metallic wire. Wherefore then are these dissi- 
pated, when the discharge is snflSciently powerful ? Their dis- 
sipation must take place either while they are in the state of 
being polarized, or in that of letuming to their natural state. 
But if it happen when in the first-mentioned state, the con- 
ductor must be destroyed before the opposite polarization upon 
the Bor&oeH can be neutralized by its mtervention. But if not 
dissipated in the act of being polarized, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the metallic particles can be sundered by returning 
to their natural state of polarization? 

26. Supposing that ordinary dectrical induction could be 
iatis&ctorily ascribed to the reaction of ponderable particles, it 
cannot, it seems to me, be pretended that magnetic and electro- 
magnetic induction is referable to this species of reaction. It 
will be admitted that the Faradian currents do not for their 
production require intervening ponderable atoms. 

27. From a note subjoined to page 37 of your pamphlet', it 
appears that " on the question of the existence of one or more 
imponderable fluids as the cause of electrical phenomena, it 
has not been your intention to decide.'^ I should be much grati- 
fied if any of the strictures in which I have been so bold as to in- 
dulge, should contribute to infiuence your ultimate decision. 

28. It appears to' me that there has been an undue disposi- 
tion to burden the matter, usually regarded as such, with more 
duties than it can perform. Although it is only with the pro- 
perties of matter that we have a direct acquaintance, and the 
existence of matter rests upon a theoretical, inference that since 
we perceive properties, there must be material particles to which 
those properties belong ; yet there is no conviction which the 

' PSgB409 of the &niier volnine of these papers. 
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mass of mankind entertain with more firmneBS than that of 
the existence of matter in that ponderable form^ in which it is 
instinctively recognized by people of conmion sense. Not per- 
ceiWng that this conviction can only be supported as a theoretic 
deduction from our perception of the properties; there is a re- 
luctance to admit the existence of other matter^ which has not 
in its favour the same instinctive conception, although theore- 
tically similar reasoning would apply. But if one kind of matter 
be admitted to exist because we perceive properties^ the ex- 
istence of which cannot be otherwise explained^ are we not 
warranted, if we notice more properties than can reasonably 
be assigned to one kind of matter^ to assume the existence of 
another kind of matter? 

29. Independently of the considerations which have hereto- 
fore led some philosophers to suppose that we arc surrounded 
by an ocean of electric matter, which by its redundancy or de- 
ficiency is capable of producing the phenomena of mechanical 
electricity, it has appeared to me inconceivable that the phe- 
nomena of galvanism and electro-magnetism, latterly brought 
into view, can be satisfactorily explained without sTipi)osing 
the agency of an intervening imponderable medium by whose 
subserviency the inductive influence of currents or magnets is 
propagated. If in that wonderful reciprocal reaction between 
masses and particles, to which I have alluded, the polarization o£ 
condensed or accumulated portions of intervening imponderable 
matter, can be brought in as a link to connect the otherwise 
imperfect chain of causes j it would appear to me a most im- 
portant instrument in lifting the curtain which at present hides 
from our intellectual vision, this highly important mechanism 
of nature. 

SO. Having devised so many ingenious experiments tending 
to sliow that the received ideas of cloetrical induction are in- 
adequate to explain the plienonuMia witliout supposing a modi- 
fying influence in intervening ponderable matter, should there 
prove to be cases in whieli tlio results cannot be satisfactorily 
explained by ascribing them to pcnideraljlc particles, I hope that 
you may be induced to review the whole ground, in order to 
determine whether the part to be assigned to contiguous pon- 
dera])le particles, be not secondary to that performed by the 
imponderable principles by which they are surrounded. 

s2 
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31. But if g:alvatiin jjlionomena ho due to ponderable {im- 
ponderable?) matter, evidently that matter must he in a state of 
eomhination. To what other cause than an intense affinity be- 
tween it and the metallic particles with which it is associated, 
can its eoiifincment be ascribed consistently with your estimate 
of the enormous (quantity which exists in metals? If'' a grain 
of water, or a grain of zinc, contain as much of the electric fluid 
as would supply eight hundred thousand charges (jf a battery 
containing a coated surface of fifteen hundred scpiare inches," 
how intense must be the attraction bv which this matter is con- 
tined ! In such cases nuiy not the material cause of electricity 
be considered as latent, agreeably to the suggestion of Oersted, 
the founder of electro-magnetism? It is in combination with 
matter, and only capable of producing the appropriate eftects 
of voltaic currents when in act of transfer from combination 
with one atom to another ; this transfer being at once an effect 
and a cause of chemical decomposition, as you have demon- 
strated. 

32. If polarization in any form can be conceived to admit of 
the requisite gradations of intensity, "which the phenomena 
seem to demand ; would it not be more reasonable to suppose 
that it operates by means of an imponderable fluid existing 
throughout all space, however devoid of other matter? May 
not an electric current so called, be a progressive polarization 
of rows of the electric particles, the polarity being produced 
at one end and destroyed at the other incessantly, as I under- 
stood you to suggest in the case of contiguous ponderable 
atoms ? 

83. When the electric particles within different wires are 
polarized in the same tangential direction^ the opposite poles 
being in proximity, there will be attraction. Wbeni the cur- 
rents of polarization move oppositely, similar poles coinciding, 
there wiU be repulsion. The phenomena require thai the mag- 
netized or polarized particles should be arranged as tangents 
to the circamferencej not as radii to the axis. Moreover^ the 
progressive movement must be propagated in spiral lines in order 
to aooonnt for rotary influence. 

84. Between a wire which is the mean of a galvanic dis- 
charge and another not making a part of a circuity the electric 
matter which intervenes may^ by undergoing a polarization^ 
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become the mcdiam of producing a progressive polarization in 
the second wire moving in a direction opposite to that in the 
inducing wire; or in other words, an electrical curreut of the 
species called Faradian may be generated. 

35. By progressive polarization in a wire, may not stationary 
polarization or magnetism be cn;ated ; and reciprocally by mag- 
netic polarity may not progressive polarization be excited ? 

36. Might not the difficulty, above suggested, of the incom- 
petency of any imaginable polarization to produce all the va- 
rieties of electrical excitement which facts require for explana- 
tion, be surmounted by supposing intensity to result from an 
accunmlation of free electric polarized particles, and quantity 
from a still greater accumulation of such particles, polarized in 
a latent state or in chemical combination ? 

37. There are it would seem many indications in favour of 
the idea that electric excitement may l>e due to a forced po- 
larity, but in endeavouring to define the state thus designated, 
or to explain by means of it the diversities of electrical charges, 
currents and ett'ects, I have always felt the incompetency of 
any hypothesis which 1 could imagine. How are we to explain 
the insensibility of a gold-leaf electroscope to a galvanized 
wire, or the indifference of a magnetic needle to the most in- 
tensely electrified surfaces ? 

38. Possibly the Franklinian hypothesis may be combined 
with that above suggested, so that an electrical current may be 
constituted of an imponderable fluid in » state of polarization, 
the two electricities being the consequence of the position of 
the poles, or their pieaentation. Poeitire electricity may be 
tiie xeanlt of an accumulation of dectric particles, presenting 
poles of one kind ; negative, from a like accumulation of the 
same matter with a presentation of the opposite poles, inducing 
of course an opposite polarity. The condensation of the eleo- 
tric matter, within ponderahle matter, may vary in obedience 
to a property analogous to that which determines the capacity 
for heat, and the different influence of dielectrics upon the 
process of electrical induction may arise from this source of 
yariation. 

With the highest esteem^ I am yours truly, 

BoBBBT Habb. 
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An Awufer to Dr. Haie's Letter on certain Thettretical OpinUnu, 

i* Your kind remarks Lave caused me very carefblly to re- 
vise the general principles of the view of static induction which 
I have ventured to put f orth^ with the very natural fear that as 
it did not obtain your acceptance^ it might be founded in error ; 
for it is not a mere complimentary expression when I say I have 
very great respect for your judgement. As the reconsideration 
of them has not made me aware that they differ amongst them- 
selves or with &ctsj the resulting impression on my mind is^ that 
I must have expressed my meaning imperfectly^ and I have a 
hope that when more clearly stated my words may gain your 
approbation. I feel that many of the words in the language 
of electrical science possess much meaning; and yet theb inter- 
pretation by diflTerent philosophers often varies more or less, 
BO that they do not carry exactly the same idea to the minds 
of different men : this often renders it difficult, when such words 
force themselves into use, to express with brevity as much as, 
and no more than, one really wishes to say. 

ii. My theory of induction (as set forth in Series xi. xii. and 
xiii.) makes no assertion as to the nature of electricity, or at all 
questions any of the theories respecting that subject (1667.). 
It does not even include the origination of the developed or 
excited state of the power or powers ; but taking that as it is 
given by experiment and observation, it concerns itself only 
with the arrangement of the force in its communication to a 
distance in that particular yet very general phenomenon called 
etatic induction (1668.). It is neither the nature nor the 
amount of the force which it decides upon, but solely its mode 
of distribution. 

iii. Bodies whether conductors or non-conductors can be 
charged. The word charge is equivocal : sometimes it moans 
that state which a glass tube acquires when rubbed by silk, or 
which the prime conductor of a machine acquires when the 
latter is in action ; at other times it means the state of a Ley> 
den jar or similar inductive arrangement when it is said to be 
charged. In the first case the word means only the peculiar 
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condition of an electrified mass of matter considered by itself, 
and does not apparently involve the idea of induction ; in the 
second it means the whole of the relations of two such masses 
charged in opposite states^ and most intimately connected by 
inductive action. 

iv. Let three insulated metallic spheres B and C be 
placed in a line, and nut in contact : let A be electrified posi- 
tively, and then C uninsulated; besides the general action of 
the whole system upon all surrounding matter, there will occur 
a case of inductive action amongst the three balls, which may 
be considered apart, as the type and illustration of the whole 
of my theory : A will be charged positively ; B will acquire 
the negative state at the surface towards A, and the positive 
state at the surface furthest from it ; and C will be charged 
negatively. 

y. The ball B will be in what is often called a polarized 
condition, i. e. opposite parts will exhibit the opposite elec- 
trical states, and the two sums of these opposite states will be 
exactly equal to each other. A and C will not be in this po> 
larized state, for they will each be, as it is said, charged 
the one positively, the other negatively, and they will preset 
no polarity as fax as this particnlar act of induction (iv.) is con- 
cerned. 

Ti. That one part of A is more positive than another part 
does not render it polar in the sense in which that word has 
just been nsed. We are considering a particular case of in- 
duction, and haye to throw out of view the states of those parts 
not under the inductive action. Or if any embarrassment still 
arise from the fact that A is not uniformly chaiged aU over, 
then we have merely to surround it with balls, such as B and 

on every side, so that its state shall be alike on every part 
of its surface (because of the uniformity of its inductive in- 
fluence in all directions) and- then that difficulty will be re- 
moved. A therefore is charged, but not polarly ; B assumes 
a polar condition; and C is charged inducteously (1 1 S3.), being 
by ilie prime influence of A brought into the opposite or nega- 
tive electrical state through the intervention of the intermediate 
and polarized baU B. 

vii. Simple charge therefore does not imply polarity in the 
body charged. Inductive charge (applying that term to the 
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sphere Band all bodies in a similar condition (▼.}) does (1672.). 
The word charge as applied to a Leyden jar^ or to the whole 
of any inductive arrangement^ byinduding M the eflects, com- 
prehends of course both these states. 

yiii. As another expression of my theory, I will pat the fol- 
lowing case. Suppose a metallic sphere formed of a thin 
shell a foot in diameter i suppose also in the centre of it another 
metallic sphere A only an inch in diameter; suppose the central 
sphere A charged positively with electricity to the amount we 
will say of 100; it would act by induction through the air, lac, 
or other insulator between it and the large sphere G; the in- 
terior of the latter would be negative, and its exterior positive, 
and the sum of the positive force upon the whole of the ex- 
ternal surface would be 100. The sphere C would in fact be 
polarized (v.) as regards its inner and outer surfaces. 

ix. Let us now conceive that instead of mere air. or other 
insulating dielectric, within C between it and A, there is a thin 
metallic concentric sphere B six inches in diameter. This 
will make no difference in the ultimate result, for the charged 
ball A will render the inner and outer surfaces of this sphere B 
negative and positive^ and it again will render the inner and 
outer surfaces of the large sphm C negative and positive, the 
sum of the positive forces on the outside of C being still 100. 

X. Instead of one intervening sphere let us imagine 100 or 
1000 concentric with each other^ and separated by insulating 
matter, still the same final result will occur ; the central ball 
will act induc^cally, the influence originating with it will be 
carried on from sphere to sphere, and positive force equal to 
100 will appear on the outside of the external sphere. 

xi. Again, imagine that all these spheres are subdivided 
into myriads of particles, each being effectively insulated from 
its neighbours (1679.), still the same final result will occur; 
the iuductric body A will polarize all these, and having its in- 
fluence carried on by them in their newly acquired state, will 
exert precisely the same amount of action on the external sphere 
C as before, and positive force equal to 100 will appear on its 
outer surface. 

xii. Such a state of the space between the inductric and in- 
ducteous surfaces represents what I believe to be the state of 
an insulating dielectric under inductive influence ; the particles 
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of which by the theory are assumed to be conductozs indin- 
dually, but not to one another (1669.). 

ziii. In asserting that 100 of positive force will appear on 
the outside of the external sphere under all these yariations^ t 
presume I am saying no more than what every electrician will 
admit. Were it not so^ then positive and negative electricities 
could exist by themselves^ and without relation to each other 
(1169. 1177.), or they could exist in proportions not equiva- 
lent to each other. There are plenty of experiments, both old 
and new, which prove the truth of the principle^ and I need 
not go further into it here. 

xiv. Suppose a plane to pass through the centre of this sphe- 
rical system, and conceive that instead of the space between 
the central ball A and the external sphere C being occupied 
by a uniform distribution of the equal metallie particles^ three 
times as many were grouped in the one half to what occurred 
in the other half, the insulation of the particles being always 
preserved : then more of the inductric influence of A would 
be conveyed outwards to the inner surfisuse of the sphere C, 
through that half of the space where the greater number of 
metallic particles existed, than through the other half : still the 
exterior of the outer sphere C would be uniformly charged 
with positive electricity, the amount of which would be 100 as 
before. 

XV. The actions of the two. portions of space, as they have 
just been supposed to be constituted (xiv.), is as if they pos- 
sessed two different specific inductive capacities (1296.) ; but 
I by no means intend to say, that specific indncfivc capacity 
depends in all eases upon the number of conducting partieles 
of which the dielectric is formed, or upon their vicinity. The 
full cause of the evident differenee of inductive capacity of dif- 
ferent bodies is a problem as yet to bo solved. 

xvi. In my papers I speak of all induction as being dependent 
on the action of contiguous particles, i. e. I assume that insu- 
lating bodies consist of particles which are conductors indivi- 
dually (1669.), but do not conduct to each other })ruvided the 
intensity of action to which they are subject is beneath a given 
amount (1326. 1674. 1675.) ; and that when the inductric body 
acts upon conductors at a distance, it does so by polarizing 
(1298. 1670.) all those particles which occur in the portion of 
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dielectric between it and tlicm. I have used the term contiguauB 
(1164. 1673.) J but ha?e I hope sufficiently expressed the mean- 
ing I attach to it I first by saying at par. 1615, "the next ex- 
isting particle being considered as the contiguous one " ; then 
in a note to par. 1CG5^ by the words, I mean by contiguous 
particles those which are next to each other, not that there is 
no space between them ; and further by the note to par. 1164. 
of the octavo edition of my Beaearcbes, which is as follows : 
" The word contiguous is perhaps not the best that might have 
been used here and elsewhere, for as particles do not touch 
each other it is not strictly correct. I was induced to employ 
it because in its common acceptation it enabled me to state the 
theory plainly and with facility. By contiguous particles, I 
mean those which are next.'' 

xvii. Finally, my reasons for adopting the molecular theory 
of induction were the phenomena of electrolytic discharge 
(1164.. 1343.), of induction in curved lines (1166. 1215.), of 
specific inductive capacity (1167. 1252.), of penetration and 
return action (1245.), of difference of conduction and insula- 
tion (1320.), of polar forces (1665.), &c. &c.; but for these 
reasons and any strength or . value they may possess 1 refer to 
the papers themselves. 

xviii. I will now turn to such parts of your critical remarks 
as may require attention. A man who advances what he thinks 
to be new truths, and to develope principles which profess to 
be more consistent with the laws of nature than those a1rr;idy 
in the field, is liable to be charged, first with self-contradic- 
tion I then with the contradiction of facts ; or he may be ob- 
scure in his expression, and so justly subject to certain queries ; 
or he may he found in non-agreement with the opinions of 
others. The first and second points are very important, and 
every one subject to such charges must be anxious to be made 
aware of, and also to set himself free from or acknowledge 
them ; the third is also a fault to be removed if possible ; the 
fourth is a matter of but small consequence in comparison with 
the other three ; for as every man who has the courage, not to 
say rashness, of forming an o])inion of his own, thinks it better 
than any from which he differs, so it is only deeper invest if^a- 
tioii, and most iz:eiierally future investigators, who can decide 
which is in the right. 
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xix. I am afraid I ahall find it rather difficult to refer to 
your letter. T will, however, reckon the para^aphs in order 
from the top of each page^ considering that the first which has 
its beginning first in the page*. In referring to my own matter 
I will employ the usual figures for the paragraphs of the Ex- 
perimental Kesearches, and small Homan numerals for those 
of this communication. 

XX. At paragraph 3, fow. say, you cannot reconcile my lan- 
guage at 1615, with that at 1165. In the latter place I have 
said I believe ordinary induction in all cases to be an action of 
contiguous particles, and in the former assuming a Tery hypo- 
thetical case, that of a vacuum, I have said nothing in. my 
theory forbids that a charged particle in the centre of a vacuum 
should act on the particle next to it, though that should be 
half an incli ofP. With the meaning which I have carefully 
attached to the word contiguous (xvi.) I see no contradiction 
here in the terms used, nor any natural impossibility or im- 
probability in such an action. Nevertheless all ordinary in- 
duction is to me an action of contiguous particles, being par- 
ticles at insensible distances : induction across a vacuum is not 
an ordinary instance, and yet I do not perceive that it cannot 
come under the same principles of action. 

xxi. As an illustration of my moaning, I may refer to the 
case, parallel M'ith mine, as to the extreme difference of interval 
between the acting particles or bodies, of the modem views of 
the radiation and conduction of heat. In radiation the rays leave 
the hot particles and pass occasionally through great distances 
to the next particle, fitted to receive them : in conduction, 
where the heat passes from the hotter particles to those which 
are contiguous and form part of the same mass, still the pass- 
age is considered to be by a process precisely like that of ra- 
diation ; and though the effects are, as is well known, extremely 
different in their appearance, it cannot as yet be shown that 
the principle of communication is not the same in both. 

xxii. So on this point respecting contiguous particles and 
induction across half an inch of vacuum, 1 do not sec that 1 am 
in contradiction with myself or with any natural law or iact. 

' Wo shall chnng(! Prof. Faraday's references for the numbers M'hicli we 
have attached to Dr. Hare "a letter, aud refer thus, par. 23, &c. — ^Ed. Phil. Ma^j. 
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xxiii. Paragraph 4 is answered by the above remarks and 
by viii. ix. x. 

xxiv. Paragraph 5 is answered according to my theory by 
viii. ix. X. xi. xii. and xiii. 

XXV. Paragraph G is answered, except in the matter of opinion 
(xviii.), according to my theory by xvi. The conduction of 
heat referred to in the paragraph itself, will, as it appears to 
me, bear no comparison with the phenomenon of electrical induc- 
tion : — the first refers to the distant influence of an agent which 
travels by a very slow process, the second to one where distant 
influence is simultaneous^ so to speak, with the origin of the 
force at the place of action : — the first refers to an agent which 
is represented by the idea of one imponderable fluid, the se- 
cond to an agency better represented probably by the idea of 
two fluids, or at least by two forces : — ^tbe first involves no 
polar action, nor any of its consequences, the second depends 
essentially on such actions ; — ^with the first, if a certain portion 
be origiiuinj' employed in tbe centre of a spherical arrange- 
ment, but a small ]^urt appears ultimately at the surface ; with 
the second, an amoimt of force appears instantly at the surface 
(viii. ix. X. xi. xii. xiii. xiv.) exactly equal to tiie exciting or 
moving force, which is still at the centre. 

xxvi. Paragraph 13 involves another charge of self-contra- 
diction, from which, therefore, I will next endeavour to set 
myself free.* You say I ''correctly allege that it is impossible 
to charge a portion of matter with one electric force without 
the other (see par. 1177). But if all this be true, how can 
there be a posiiwebf excited particle^ (see par. 1616). Must 
not every particle be excited negatively if it be excited posi- 
tively? Must it not have a negative as well as a positive 
pole?'' Now I have not said exactly what you attribute to 
me ; my words are, " it is impossible, experimentally, to charge 
a portion of matter with one electric force indtpendetUly of 
the other : charge always implies indueHonytot it can in no in- 
stance be effected without (1177.) I can, however, easily per- 
ceive how my words have conveyed a very different idea to your 
mind, and probably to others, tiian that I meant to express. 

xxvii. Using the word charge in its simplest meaning (iii. 
iv.), I think that a body can be charged with one electric force 
without the other, that body being considered in relation to 
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itself only. But I think that such charge cannot exist without 
induction (1178.)^ or independently of what is called the de- 
velopmont of an equal amount of the other electric force, not 
in itself, but in the neighbouring consecutive particles of the 
surronnding dielectric, and through them of the facing partides 
of the uninsulated surrounding conducting bodies^ which^ un- 
der the circumstances, terminate as it were the particular case 
of induction. I have no idea, therefore, that a particle when 
charged must itselE of necessity be polar ; the spheres A B C of 
iv., v., vi., vii., fully illustrate my views (672 ). 

xxviii. Paragraph 20 includes the question, ''is this con- 
sistent?'' implying self-contradiction^ which, therefore, I pro- 
ceed to notice. The question arises out of the possibility of 
glass being a (slow) conductor or not of electricity, a point 
questioned also in the two preceding paragraphs. I believe 
that it is. I have charged small Leyden jars Vfade of thin flint 
glass tube with electricity, taken out the charging wires, sealed 
them up hermetically, and after two and three years have 
opened and found no charge in them. I will refer you also to 
Belli's curious experiments upon the successive charges of a 
jar and the successive return of portions of these charges*. I 
will also refer to the experiments with the shell lac hemisphere, 
especially that described in 1237. of my Eesearches ; also the 
experiment in 1246. I cannot conceive how, in these cases, 
the sir in the vicinity of the coating could gradually relinquish 
to it a portion of free electricity, conveyed into it by what I 
called convection, since in the first experiment quoted (1237.), 
when the return was gradual, there was no coating; and in 
the second (1246.)^ when there was a coating, the return action 
was most sudden and instantaneous. 

xzix. Paragraphs 21 and 22 perhaps only require a few words 
of explanation. In a charged Leyden jar I have considered 
the two opposite forces on the inductric and inducteous sur- 
faces as being directed towards each other through the glass of 
the jar, provided the jar have no projection of its inner coating, 
and is uninsulated on the outside (1682.). When discharge by 
a wire or discharger, or any other of the many arrangements 
used for that purpose is efFcctrrl, these supply the " some other 
directions" spoken of (1682. 1683.). 

' BiUiotheca Italians, 1837, Izxzv. p. 417. 
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XXX. The inquiry in paragraph 23, 1 should answer by saying, 
that the process is the same as that by which the polarity of the 
sphere B (iv., v.,) would be neutralized if the spheres A and C 
were made to eommnnicate by a metallic wire ; or that by which 
the 100 or 10(X) intermediate spheres (x.) or the myriads of po- 
larized conducting particles (xi.) would be discharged, if the 
inner sphere A, and the outer one C, were brought into com- 
munication bv an insulated wire : a circumstance M'hich would 
not in the least affect the condition of the power on the ex- 
terior of the globe C. 

xxxi. The obscurity in my papers, which has led to your re- 
marks in paragraph 25, arises, as it appears to me (alter my 
own im])erfect expression), from the uncertain or double mean- 
ing of the word discharge. You say, " if discharge involves a 
return to the same state in vitreous particles, tlie same must 
be true in those of tlie metallic ^\ire. Wherefore then are 
these dissipated when the discharge is sufliciently powerful ? " 
A jar is said to be discharged when its charged state is re- 
duced by any means, and it is found in its first indifferent con- 
dition. The word is then used simply to ex])ress the state of 
the ajjparatus ; and so I have used it in the expressions cri- 
ticised in ])arngraph 21, already referred to. The process of 
discharge, or the mode by which the jar is brought into the 
discharged state, may be subdivided, as of various kinds ; and 
I have spoken of conductive fl.'V20.), electrolytic (1313.), dis- 
ruptive (1359.), and convcctivc (15()2.) discharge, any one of 
which may cause the discharge of the jar, or the discharge of 
the inductive arrangements described in this letter (xxx.), the^^ 
action of the particles in any one of these eases being entirely 
different from the mere return action of the polarized particles 
of the glass of the jar, or the polarized globe B (v.), to their 
first state. Mv view of the relation ot' insulators and condue- 
tors, as bodies of one class, is given at 1320. 1675. &c. of the 
llesearehes ; but 1 do not think the particles of the good con- 
ductors acquire an intensity of polarization anything like that 
of the particles of bad conductors ; on the contrary, I conceive 
that the contiguous polarized particles (1G70.) of good con- 
ductors discharge to each other when their polarity is at a very 
low degree of intensity (132G. 133S. 1G75.). The question of 
why arc the metallic particles dissipated when the charge is 
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sufficiently powerful, is one that my theory is not called upon 
at piesent to ansirer, since it will be acknowledged by all, that 
the dissipation is not necessary to discharge. That different 
effects ensue upon the subjection of bodies to difierent d( •ri res 
of the same power, is common enough in experimental phi- 
losophy ; tlius, one d^ree of heat will merely make water hot, 
whilst a higher degree will dissipate it as steam, and a lower 
will convert it into ice. 

XXjdi. The next most important point, as it appears to 
me, is that contained in paragraphs 16 and 17. I have said 
(1330.), " what then is to separate the principle of tlieso two ex- 
tremes, perfect conduction and perfect insulation, from each 
other, since the moment we leave in the smallest degree per- 
fection at cither extremity we involve the element of perfec- 
tion at the opposite end ? " and upon this you say, might not 
this query be made with as much reason in the case of motion 
and rest ? — and in any case of the intermixture of opposite qua- 
lities, may it not be said, the moment we leave the clement of 
perfection at one end, we involve the clement of perfection at 
the opposite ? — may it not be said of lijrht and darkness, or of 
opakeness and translucency ? and so forth. 

xxxiii. I admit that these questions are very properly put ; 
not that I go to the full extent of them all, as for instance that of 
motion and rest; hut I do not perceive tlieir bearing \i])(m the 
qviostiou, of whether conduction and insulation are different 
properties, dependent upon two different modes of action of 
the particles of the siil).stances respectively possessing these 
actions, or whether tlicy are only differences in der/rcc of one 
and the same mode of action ? In this question, however, lies 
the whole gist of the matter. To explain my views, I will put 
a case or two. In former times a principle or force of levity 
was admitted, as well as of gravity, and certain variations in 
the weights of bodies were supposed to be caused by difleient 
combinations of substances possessing these two princijilcs. 
In later times, the levity ])rinci|)le has been discarded; aud 
though we still have imponderalile substances, yet the pheno- 
mena causing weight have been accounted for by one force or 
priueiple only, that of gravity ; the difference in the gravitation 
of different bodies being considered due to differences in de- 
ffree of this one Jorce resident in them all. Now no one can 
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for a moment suppose that it is the same thing philosophically 
to assume either the two forces or the one force for the expla- 
nation of the phenomena in question. 

xxxiv. Again, at one time there was a distinction taken he- 
tween the principle of heat and that uf cold : at present that 
theory is done away with, and the phenomena of heat and cold 
are referred to the same class (as I refer those of insulation 
and conduction to one class), and to the influence of different 
dcfrrees of the same power. But no one can say that the two 
theories, namely, that including but one positive principle, and 
that including two, are alike. 

XXXV. Again, there is the theory of one electric fluid and also 
that of two. One explains by the difference in degree or quan- 
tity of one fluid, what the other attributes to a variation in the 
quantity and relation of two fluids. Both cannot be true. That 
they have nearly equal hold of our assent, is only a proof of 
our ignorance ; and it is certain, whichever is the false theory, 
is at present holding the minds of its supporters in bondage, 
and is greatly retarding the progress of science. 

xxxvi. I think it therefore important, if we can, to ascertain 
whether insulation and conduction are cases of the same class, 
just as it is important to know that hot and cold are pheno- 
mena of the same kind. As it is of consequence to show that 
smoke ascends and a stone descends in obedience to one pro- 
pertj of matter, so I think it is of consequence to show that 
one body inralates and another condncts only in consequence 
of a difEerence in degree of one common property which they 
both possess ; and that in both cases the effects are consistent 
with my theory of induction. 

zxxvii. I now come to what may be considered as queries in 
your letter which I ought to answer. Paragraph 8 contains 
one. As I concede that particles on opposite sides of a vacunm 
may perhaps act on each other, you ask, " wherefore is the 
leoeiTed theory of the mode in which the excited surface of a 
Leyden jar induces in the opposite surfooe a contrary state, 
objectionable ? " My reasons for thinking the excited surfeuje 
does not directly induce upon the opposite surface, &c., is, 
first, my belief tiiat the glass consists of particles conductiye 
in themselyes, but insulated as respects each other (xvii.) ; and 
next, that in the arrangement given iy., is., or x., A does not 
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induce directly on but through the intermediate masses or 
particles of conducting matter. 

xxxviii. In the next paragraph^ the question is rather im- 
plied than asked — what do I mean by polarity? I had hoped 
that the paragraphs 1660. 1670. 1671. 1672. 1679. 1686. 1687. 
1688. 1699. 1700. 1701. 1702. 170S. J 704. in the Researches, 
would have been sufficient to convey my meaning, and I am in- 
clined to think you had not perhaps seen them when your 
letter was written. They,, and the observations already made 
(▼., xxvi.}, with the case given (iv., v.)/ will^ I think, be suffi- 
cient as my answer. The sense of the word polarity is so di- 
verse when applied to light, to a crystal, to a magnet, to the 
voltaic battery, and so di&rent in all these cases to that of the 
word when applied to the state of a conductor under induction 
(v.) , that I thought it safer to use the phrase ''species of polarity,'' 
than any other, which being more expressive would pledge me 
further than I wished. 

xxxix. Paragraph 11 involves a mistake of my views. I do 
not consider ]}()die8 whicli arc charged by friction or other- 
wise, as polarized, or as having their particles polarized (iii., 
iv., xxvii.) . This paragraph and the next do not require, there- 
fore, any further remark, especially after what I have said of 
polarity above (xxxviiL). 

xl.. And now, my dear sir, I think I ought to draw my reply 
to an end. The paragraphs which remain unanswered refer, 
I think, only to differences of opinion, or else, not even to dif- 
ferences, hut opinions regarding which I have not ventured to 
judge. These opinions I esteem as of the utmost importance; 
but that is a reason which makes me the rather desirous to 
decline entering upon their consideration, inasmuch as on 
many of their connected points I have formed no decided no- 
tion, but am constrained by ignorance and the contrast of facts 
to hold my judgment as yet in suspense. It is, indeed, to me 
an annojring matter to find how man}- subjects there are in 
electrical science, on which, if I were asked for an opinion, I 
should have to say, I cannot tell, — I do not know ; but, on the 
other hand, it is encouraging to think that these are tlicy whieh 
if pursued industriously, experimentally, and thoughtfully, will 
lead to new discoveries. Such a subject, for instance, occurs 
in the currents produced by dynamic induction, which you sav 
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it will be admitted do not require for their productiou iriter- 
Tcning ponderable atoms. For my own part, I more than half 
incline to think they do require these intervening particles, that 
is, where any particles inter\'ene (1729. 1733. 1738.). But on 
this question, as on many others, I have not yet made up my 
mind. Allow me, therefore, here to conclude my letter ; and 
believe me to be^ with the highest esteem, 

Mv dear Sir, 
Your obliged aud faithful Servant, 
Royal Institution, April 18, ib■^i}. M. FasadaY. 



A second letter was written bv Dr. Hare to Mr. Faraday on 
the same subject, which may be found in the American Journal 
of Science, vol. xli. p. 2, or the Loud, and Edinb. Phil. Mag. 
1841, vol. xviii. p. 465. 



On Dr. Hare's Second Letter, and on the Chemical and Con^ 
tact Theories of the Voltaic Battery ^ 

2b jR. Taylor, Esq. 

My dear Sir, 

You arc aware that considerations rcfrarding health have 
prevented me from working or reading in science for the last 
two years. This will account to you for my i!:i;iioranco of the 
circumstance that you had reprinted Dr. 11 arc's second letter 
to me^ ; and I believe I knew it only for the first time a week 
or two ago, on beginning to read up. As some jicrsons think 
a letter unanswered is also unanswerable, I write merclv to sav, 
that when it was sent to me as printed in Silliman's Journal, I 
sent a brief letter back, declining to enter into discussion, since 
I had nothing more to say than had been said , and still thought 
that that was sufficient to enable my own miiul to rest in the 
view it had taken of static induction. See. My reason for de- 
clining was no want of respect to Dr. Ilare, but a stroTig con- 
Tiction that controversial reply and rejoinder is but a vain occu- 

* Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., 1843, vol. xxiii. 

* Ibid. 1841, vol. xviii. p. m 
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pation. Professor Silliman wrote mc word that he had very 
unfortunately lost my brief note, but hoped to find it and print 
it^ Since then 1 Lave forgotten the matter^ aud only renew it 

^ I have reoantly foimd the rou<rli copy of tbis letter iod yenture to print it 
as a note.— F., June 1844. 

Hoyol lustitutiou, London, 6th May, 1841. 

My dbab Sm, 

I received a week or two ago the printed cnjiv of your second lettery dated 
Januaiy 1, iH il, and nm preatly obliged Ly it, both as it is another expression 
of your kiiidjiM->s, and also an evident proof that you think the views I have 
ventured to put forth on Electrical Induction are worthy of notice. 

You must excuse me however for several reasons from answering it at any 
lengtli : the first is my distaste for controversy, which is so great, that I vrould 
on no account our coirespondence should acquire that ebaracter. I have 
often seen it jio great harm, and yi t remember few cases in natural knowledge 
wliere it has helped much either to pull down error or advance truth. Criti- 
cism, on the other hand, is of much value ; and when critici8m,8uch as yours, 
lias done its duty, then it is for other minds than those either of the author 
or eritic to decide upon and acknowledge the right 

A second reas(m is, that I do not wish to be drawn into statements more 
precise than are my thoughts, and this I have already ezpreased in my fanner 
letter ( xl). 

A third is, that I do not find anything in your last communication which 
creates any difficulty in my mind with respect to my view of electrical indue- 
tion, nw any important point which is not answered hy my papers generally, 
or 1^ my former letter to you. In saying this, I keep in mind paragraphs i., 
xviii., and also xvii. and xxxi. of mine to you. Do not think liowever that I 
have the vanity to suppose that this my opinion is of any importanre to the 
scientific world, or any answer to your letter ; it is merely of consequence aa 
giving a reason why I need not go fmrtliar into the atatement of that which 
at present appears to me already correctly stated. 

The fourth reason is, that judging from what I have been able to observBi 
I do not perceive that the statement I have endeavoured to give of my theory 
leads otherpersons to apprehend it.s principles in a manner seriously different 
from that which I should desire j and such being the case, I can have nothing 
more to say, (dnoe they are the judges, and have the evidence as fairly before 
them as present &cts and drcumstanoes permit. 

I am, my dear Sir^ your obliged and fidthfiil Servant, 
ITr. Eon, ^c,^^ M. f abadat. 

Dkau Sib, 

Will you let me trouble yon wiiii the above for your Journal, as my answer 
to Dr. Hare*s second letter to me P 

Ever your obliged Servant, 
Profeuor SUlman, ^. 4^ M. FAMVDAr, 

v2 
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to give ikie same sort of answer to the letter aa oontaiiied in 
your journal. 

I peroeive also in yonr Maganne several attacks, from Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium, upon the chemical theory of the vol- 
taic battery, and some of them upon experiments of mine. For 
my own part I refirain from pubUdy noticing these arguments, 
simply because there is nothing in them which suggests to my 
mind a new thought iUustratiTe of the subject, or gives any 
ground for a change in my opinion. But whilst speaking on 
this point I cannot help expressing a wish that some of the 
advocates of the contact theory would touch upon the consi- 
deration which, up to this time, seems to have been most care- 
fully avoided, namely the unphilosophical nature of the assumed 
contact force, as I have endeavoured to express it in par. 2065 
to 2073 of my ''Experimental Kcsearches/' and as Dr. Boget 
has expressed it in words which I have appended in a note to 
my paper. Such a consideration seems to me to remove the 
foundation itself of the contact theory. I wish you could be 
persuaded to think it wortli \\\n\c to reprint those three pages 
in your Magazine'. As far as I can p«roeive, they express a 
fundamental principle which cannot be set aside or evaded by 
a philosophical mind possessing only a moderate degree of 
strictness in its reasonings; and I must confess, that until 
some answer, or some show of answer in the form of assump- 
tion or otherwise, is made to that expression of what I believe 
to be a law of nature^ I shall feel very little inclined to attach 
much importance to fiEM^ts which, though urged in favour of the 
contact theory, are ever found by the partizans of the chemical 
theory just as &vourable to, and consistent with, their peculiar 
views. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

M. Fasadat. 

Eojal Institution, Match 11, 184a 

' We puipose to insert these psges m onr next Number. — ^£i>. PhiL Mag. 
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On sortie supposed forms of Ligktniny ^ 

7b the BiRtara of the PhUosephical Magazme and Journal, 

Gentlemen, 

The magnificent display of lightning which we had on the 
evening oi" the 27th of last month, and its pecuhar appearance to 
crowds of ohsorvors at London, with the consequent impres- 
sions on their minds, induce me to trouble you with a brief 
letter on certain supposed appearances and forms of lightning, 
respecting which the judgmeut of evea good observers is oftea 
in error. 

When, after a serene sky, or one that is not overcast, thun- 
der-clouds form in the distance, the observer sees the clouds 
and the illumination of the lightning displayed before him as 
a magnificent picture ; and what he often takes to be forked, 
lightning (i. e. the actual flash, and not a rctiexion of it), ap- 
pears to run through the clouds in the most beautiful manner. 
This was the case on that evening to those who, being in Lon- 
don, observed the storm in the west, about nine o'clock, when 
the clouds were at a distance of twenty miles or more ; and I 
have very frequently observed the same effect from our south- 
ern coasts over the sea. In manv of these cases, that which is 
thought to be the electric discharge is only the illumiiiat(;d 
edge of a cloud, beyond and behind which the real discharge 
occurs. Tt is in its nature like the bright, enlightened edge 
which a daik wcU-dcfincd cloud often presents when between 
the sun and the observer ; and even the moon also frequently 
produces similar appearances. In the case of its production 
by lightning and distant clouds, the line is so bright by com- 
parison with the previous state of the clouds and sky, so sud- 
den and brief in its existence, so perfectly defined, and of such 
a form, as to lead every one at the first moment to think it is 
the lightning itself which appears. 

But the forms which this line assumes, being dependent on 
the forms of the clouds, vary much, and have led to many mis- 
takes about the shape of the lightning flash. Often, when the 
lightning is supposed to be seen darting from one cloud to 
another, it is only this illuminated edge which the observer 
' Lond. and Ediab. Phil. Mag.^ 1841. vol. xiz. p. 104. 
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sees. On other occasionB, when he was sure lie saw it ascend^ 
it was simply this line more brilliant at its upper than at its 
lower part. Some writers have described curved flaslies of 
lightning, the electric fluid having parted from the clouds^ 
gone obliquely downwards to the sea, and then turned upwards 
to the clouds agaiu : this e£tect I have occasionally scen^ and 
have always found it to be merely the illuminated edge of a 
cloud. 

I have seen cases of this kind in which the flash appeared 
to divide in its course, one stream separating into two ; and 
when flashes seen at a distance are supposed to exhibit this 
rare condition^ it is a cry important the observer should be 
aware of this very probable cause of deception. 

I have also frequently seen, and others with me, a flash 
having an apparently sensible duration, as if it were a mo- 
mentary stream, rather than that sudden, brief flash wliicli the 
electric spark always presents, whose duration even Wheat- 
stone coiUd not appreciate. This I attribute to two or three 
flashes occurring very suddenly in succession at the same placCj 
or nearly so, and illuminating the same edge of a cloud. 

The effect I have described can frequently be easily traced 
•to its cause, and when thus traced best prepares the mind to 
-appreciate the mistakes it may lead, and has led, to in the 
character, shape and condition of the lightning flasli. It often 
happens at the sea-side, that, after a fine day, clouds will to- 
wards evening collect over the sea on the horizon, and light- 
ning will flash about and amongst them, recurring at internals 
as short as two or three seconds, for an hour or more together. 
At such times the observer may think he sees the lightning of 
a flash ; but if he waits till the next illumination, or some future 
one, takes place, he will perceive that the flash appears a se- 
cond time in the same place, and with the same form ; or per- 
haps it has travelled a little distance to the left or right, and 
yet has the same form as before. Sometimes an apparent flash, 
having the same shape, has occurred three or four times in 
succession ; and sometimes it has happened that a certain 
shaped flash having appeared in a certain place, other flashes 
have appeared in other places, then the first has reappeared in 
its place, and even the others again in their places. Now in all 
these cases it was simply the illuminated: edges of clouds that 
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were seen, and not the real flashes of lightning. These forms 
frequently exist in the eloud, and yet are not distinguishable 
till the lightning occurs. It is easy, however, to understand 
why they are then only developed, for that which appears in 
the distance to be one dull mass of cloud, distinguishable in 
figure only at its principal outline, often consists of many sub- 
ordinate and well-shaped masses, which, when the lightning 
occurs amongst or beyond them, present forms and lines before 
unperceived. 

The apparent duration, which I before spoke of, is merely 
a case of very rapidly recurrinp^ flashes, and may, by a careful 
observer, be easily connected with that which 1 have now pro- 
posed as the best test of the nature of the phenomena. 

There are some other circumstances which will help to dis- 
tinguish the effect I have thus endeavoured to describe from 
the true appearance of the lightning flash, as the apparent 
thickness, sometimes, of the supposed flash, and its degree of 
illumination ; but I have, I think, said enough to call attention 
to the point ; and, considering how often the philosopher is, in 
respect to the character of these appearances, obliged to de- 
pend upon the report of casual observers, the tendency of whose 
minds is generally rather to give way to their surprise than to 
simplify what may seem remarkable^ I hope I have not said 
too much. 

I am> Gentlemen, jova obedient Servant, 
Jane 93, 1841. M. Faraday. 



On Static Electrical Inductive ActionK 

To R. PhUlips, Eeq., F.R.S. 

Dear Phillips, 
Perhaps you may think the following experiments worth 
notice ; their value consists in their power to give a very pre- 
cise and decided idea to the mind respecting certain prin- 
ciples of inductive electrical action, which I find are by many 
accepted with a degree of doubt or obscurity that takes away 

> Lond. and Edinlk PliiL Mag., 1843, ToL nil 
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mueli of their importance: they are the ezpiresaioii and proof 
of certain parts of my view of induction^ Let A in the dia- 
gram represent an insulated pewter 
ioe-pail ten and a half inches high 
and seven inches diameter, con- 
nected by a wire with a delicate 
gold-leaf electrometer and let C 
be a ronnd brass ball insulated by 
a dry thread of white silk, three 
or four feet in length, so as to re- 
move the inftomice of the hand 
holding it from the ioe-pail below. 
Let A be perfectly discharged, 
then let G be charged at a di- 
stance by a machine or Leyden 
jar, and introduced into A as in 
the figure. If C be positive, E 
also will diverge positively ; if C 
be taken away, E will collapse 
.perfectly, the apparatus being in 
good order. As C enters the ves- 
sel A the divergence of E will in- 
crease until C is about three inches below the edge of the ves- 
sel, and will remain quite steady and unchanged for any greater 
depression. This shows that at that distance the inductive ac- 
tion of C is entirely exerted upon the interior of A, and not in 
any degree directly upon external objects. If C be made to 
tench the bottom of A, all its charge is communicated to A ; 
there is no longer any inductive action between C and A, and 
upon being withdrawn and ^camined, is found perfectly dis- 
charged. 

These are all well-known and recognised actions, but being 
a little varied, the following conclusions may be drawn from 
them. If C be merely suspended in A it acts upon it by in- 
. duction, evolving electricity of its own kind on the outside of 
A ; but if C touch A its electricity is then communicated to it, 
and the dectricity that is afterwards upon the outside of A 

* See Ezpeiimental Refleaiches, Par. 1206, &c., 1667, &c., and Answer ta 
Dr. Haie, Fbfl. Hag., 1840, N. S. voL zviL p. 66. viii. (or page 264 of fliis 
volume). 
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may be considered as that whicli was originally upon the car- 
rier C. As this change, however, produces no effect upon 
the leaves of the electrometer, it proves that the electricity in- 
duced by C and the electricity in C arc accurately equal in 
amount and power. 

Again, if C charged be held equidistant from the bottom 
and sides of A at one moment, and at another be held as close 
to the bottom as possible without 
discharging to A, still the diver- 
gence remains absolutely unchan- 
gedj showing that whether C acts at 
a considerable distance or at the 
very smallest distance, the amount 
of its force is the same. So also if 
it be held excentric and near to the 
side of the ice-pail in one place, so 
as to make the inductive action take 
place in lines expressing almost 
every degree of force in different 
directions, still the sum of their 
forces is the same constant quantity 
as that obtained before ; for the 
leaves alter not. Nothing like ex- 
pansion or coercion of the electric 
force appears under these varying 
circumstances. 

I can now describe experiments with many concentric me- 
tallic vessels arranged as in the diagram, where four ice-pails 
are represented insulated from each other by plates of shell- 
lac on which they respectively stand. With this system the 
charged carrier C acts precisely as with the single vessel, so 
that the intervention of many conducting plates causes no 
difference in the amount of inductive effect. If C touch the 
inside of vessel 4, still the leaver^ are unchanged. If 4 be taken 
out by a silked thread, the leaves perfectly collapse ; if it be in- 
troduced again, they open out to the same degree as before. 
If 4 and 3 be connected by a wire let down between them by 
a silk thread, the leaves remain the same, and so they still re- 
main i£ 3 and 2 be connected by a similar wire ; yet all the 
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electricity originally on the carrier and acting at a considerable 
distance^ is now on the outside of 2, and acting through only 
a small non>conducting space. If at last it be communicated 
to the outside of 1^ still the leaves remain unchanged. 

Again, consider the charged carrier C in the centre of the 
system, the divergence of the electrometer measures its induc- 
tive influence ; this divergence remains the same whether 1 be 
there alone, or whether all four veaaela be there ; whether these 
vessels be separate as to insulation, or whether 3 and 4 be 
connected so as to represent a very thick metallic vessel, or 
whether all four vessels be eonnected. 

Again, if in place of the metallic vessels 2, 3, 4, a thick vessel 
of shell-lac or of sulphur be introduced, or if any oAer vaxuk* 
tion in the character of the substance within tiie vessel 1 be 
made, still not the slightest change is by that caused upon the 
divergence of the leaves. 

If in place of one carrier many carriers in difBsrent posilionfl 
are within the inner vessel, there is no interference of one with 
the other ; they act with the same amount of force outwardly as 
if the electricity were spread uniformly over one carrier, how- 
ever much the distribution on each carrier may be disturbed 
by its' neighbours. If the charge of one carrier be by contact 
given to vessel 4 and distributed over it, still the others act 
through and across it with the same final amount of force j and 
no state of charge given to any of the vessels 1, 2, 3 or 4, pre- 
vents a charged carrier introduced within 4 acting with pre- 
cisely the same amount of force as if they were uncharged. If 
pieces of shell-lac, sluug by white silk thread and excited, be 
introduced into the vessel, they act exactly as the metallic 
carriers, except that their charge cannot be communicated by 
contact to the metallic vessels. 

Thus a certain amount of electricity acting within the centre 
of the vessel A exerts exactly the same power externally, 
whether it act by induction tiirough the space between it and 
A, or whether it be transferred by conduction to A, so as ab- 
solutely to destroy the previous induction within. Also, as to 
the inductive action, whether the space between C and A be 
filled with air, or with shell-lac or sulphur, having above twice 
the specific inductive capacity of air; or contain many concen- 
tric shells of conducting matter \ or be nine-tenths filled with 
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condiicting matter, or be metal on one side and rfiell-lac on the 
other ; or whatever other meana be taken to vary the forces^ 
cither by variation of distance or substance, or actual charge 
of the matter in this space, still the amount of action is pre- 
cisely the same. 

Hence if a body be charged, whether it be a particle or a 
mass, there is nothing about its action which can at all consist 
with the idea of exaltation or extinction ; the amount of force 
is perfectly definite and unchangeable : or to those wlio in their 
minds represent the idea of the electric force by a fiuid^ there 
ought to be no notion of the compression or condensation of 
this fluid within itself, or of its eoercibility, as some under- 
stand that phrase. The only mode of affecting this force is 
by connecting it with force of the same kind, either in the 
same or the contrary direction. If we oppose to it force of 
the contrary kind, we may hi/ discharge neutralize the original 
force, or we may without discharge connect them by the 
simple laws and principles of static induction ; but away from 
induction, which is ahmys of the same kind, there is no other 
state of the power in a charged body ; that is, there is no state 
of static electric force corresponding to the terms of simulated 
or disguised or latent electricity away from the ordinary prin- 
ciples of inductive action; nor is there any case where the 
electricity is more latent or more disguised than when it exists 
upon the charged conductor of an electrical machine and is 
ready to give a powerful spark to any body brought near it. 

A carious consideration arises from this perfection of indue* 
tive action. Suppose a thin uncharged metallic globe two or 
three feet in diameter, insnlated in the middle of a chamber, 
and then suppose the space within this globe occupied by my- 
riads of little vesicles or particles charged alike with electricity 
(or differently), but each insulated from its neighbour and the 
globe ; their inductive power would be such that the outside 
of the globe would be charged with a force equal to the sum of 
all their forces, and any part of this globe (not charged of 
itself) would give as long and powerful a spark to a body 
brought near it as if the electricity of all the particles near and 
distant were on the surface of the globe itself. If we pass 
from this consideration to the case of a cloud, then, though we 
cannot altogether compare the external surface of the doud to 
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the metallic surface of the globe, yet the previous inductive 
effects upon the earth and its buildings are the same; and 
when a charged cloud is over the earth, although its electricity 
may be diffused over every one of its particles, and no impor- 
tant part of the inductric charge be accumulated upon its under 
surface, yet the induction upon the earth will be as strong as 
if all that portion of force which is directed towards the earth 
were upon that surface ; and the state of the earth and its ten- 
dency to discharge to the cloud will also be as strong in the 
former as in the latter case. As to whether lightning-discharge 
begins first at the cloud or at the earth, that is a matter far 
more difficult to decide than is usually supposed^ ; theoretical 
notions would lead nic to expect that in most cases, perhaps in 
allj it begins at the earth. 1 am, 

My dear Phillips, ever yours, 
Royal Institution, Feb. 4» 1843, M. Farabat. 



A tpeculaHon touching Ekdrie CkmdueHon and the Nature qf 

Matter*. 

To Rkhard Taylur, Esq. 

Dbab Sib, Roysllnstituiion, Jan. 25, 1844. 

Last Friday I opened the veekly evening-meetings here by 
a subject of which the above was the title, and had no intention 
of publishing the matter further, but as it involves the consi- 
deration and application of a few of those main elements of na- 
tural knowledge, facts, I thought an account of its nature and 
int^tion might not be unacceptable to you, and would at the 
same time serve as the record of my opinion and views, as far 
as they are at present formed. 

The view of the atomic constitution of matter which I think 
is most prevalent, is that which considers the atom as a some- 
thing material having a certain volume, upon which those powers 
were impressed at the creation, which have given it, from that 

' Experimental Researched", Par. 1370, 1410, 1484. 
' Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., 1844^ toI. xxiv. p. 136. 
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time to the present, tlie capability of constituting, when many 
atoms are congregated together into groups, the different 
substances wliose effects and properties we observe. These, 
though grouped and hekl together by tlieir powers, do not 
touch each other, but liave intervening space, otherwise pres- 
sure or cold could not make a body contract into a smaller 
bulk, nor heat or tension make it larger ; in liquids these atoms 
or particles are free to move about one another, and in vapours 
or gases they are also present, but removed very much further 
apart, though still related to each other by their powers. 

The atomic doctrine is greatly used one way or another in this, 
our day, for the intcr])rctati()n of phenomena, especially those 
of crystallography and chemistry, and is not so carefully distin- 
guished from the facts, but that it often appears to him who 
stands in the position of student, as a statement of the facts 
themselves, though it is at best but an assumption ; of the truth 
of which we can assert nothing, whatever we may say or think 
of its probability. The word atom, which can never be used 
without involving much that is purely hypothetical, is often in- 
tended to be used to express a simple fact ; but good as the in- 
tention is, I have not yet found a mind that did habitually 
separate it from its accompanying temptations ; and there can 
be no doubt that the words definite proportions, equivalents, 
primes. Sec,, which did and do express fully all the facts of what 
is usually called the atomic theory in chemistry, were dismissed 
because they were not expressive enough, and did not say all 
that was in the mind of him who used the word atom in their 
stead ; they did not express the hypothesis as well as the fact. 

But it is always safe and philosophic to distinguish, as much 
as is in our power, fact from theory ; the experience of past 
ages is sufficient to show us the wisdom of such a course ; and 
considering: the constant tendency of the mind to rest on an 
assumption, and, when it answers every present purpose, to 
forget that it is an assumption, wc ought to remember that it, 
in such cases, becomes a prejudice, and inevitably interferes, 
mure or less, with a clear-sighted judgment. I cannot doubt 
but that he who, as a wise philosoplier, has most power of 
penetrating the secrets of nature, and guessing by hypothesis at 
her mode of working, will also be most careful, for his own safe 
progress and that of others^ to distinguish that knowledge which 
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consists of assiini])tion, l)v which I mean theory and hypothesis, 
from that -vvhicli is tlic knowledge of facts and laws ; never 
raising; the former to the dignity or authority of tlie latter, nor 
confusing tlie latter more than is inevitable with tlie former. 

Light and electricity arc two great and searching investi- 
gators of the molecular structure of bodies, and it was wliilst 
considering the ])robable nature of conduction and insulation 
in bodies not decomposable by the electricity to which they were 
subject, and tlic relation of electricity to space contemplated as 
void of that which bv the atomists is called matter, that consi- 
derations sometbiug like those which follow were presented to 
my mind. 

If the view of the constitution of matter already referred to 
be assumed to be correct, and I may be allowed to speak of the 
particles of matter and of the space between them (in water, 
or in the vapour of water for instance) as two diflerent things, 
then space must be taken as tlie only continuous part, for the 
particles are considered as separated by space from each other. 
Space will permeate all masses of matter in every direction 
like a net, exce})t that in place of meshes it will form cells, iso- 
lating each atom from its neighbours^ and itself only being con- 
tinuous. 

Then take the case of a i)iecc of shell-lac, a non-conductor, 
and it woidd appear at once from such a view of its atomic 
constitution that space is an insulator, for if it were a con- 
ductor the shell-lac could not insulate, Avhatever mif:ht be 
the relation as to conducting ])ower of its material atoms ; the 
space would be like a fine nu'tallic web penetrating it in every 
direction, just as we may imagine of a heap of siliceous sand 
having all its pores filled with water; or as we may consider 
of a stick of black wax, which, though it coTitains an infinity 
of particles of conducting charcoal diffused through every part 
of it, cannot conduct, because a non-conducting body (a resin) 
intervenes and separates them one from another^ like the sup- 
posed space in the lac. 

Next take the case of a metal, platinum or potassium, con- 
stituted, according to the atomic theory, in the same manner. 
The metal is a conductor; but how can this be, except space 
be a conductor? for it is the only continuous part of the metal, 
and the atoms not only do not touch (by the theory) , but as we 
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sLall sec presently, must lie assumed to be a considerable way 
apart. Space therefore mnst be a conductor, or else the metals 
could not conduct^ but would be in the situation of the black 
sealiug-wax referred to a little while ago. 

But if space be a conductor, how then can shell-lac, sul- 
phur, &c. insulate ? for space permeates them in every direc- 
tion. Or if space be an insulator, how can a metal or other 
similar body conduct ? 

It would seem, therefore, that in accepting the ordinary 
atomic theory, space may be proved to be a non-conductor in 
non-conducting bodies, and a conductor in conducting bodies, 
but the reasoning ends in this, a subversion of that theory al- 
together ; for if space be an insulator it cannot exist in con- 
ducting bodies^ and if it be a conductor it cannot exist in insu- 
lating bodies. Any ground of reasoning which tends to such 
conclusions as these must in itself be false. 

In connexion with such conclusions we may consider shortly 
what are the probabilities that present themsdlves to the mind, 
if the extension of the atomic theory which chemists have ima- 
gined, be applied in conjunction with the conducting powers 
of metals. If the specific gravity of the metals be divided by 
the atomic numbers, it gives us the number of atoms, upon the 
hypothesis, in equal bulks of the metals. In the following 
table the first column of figures expresses nearly the number 
of atoms in, and the second column of figures the conducting 



power of, equal volumes of the metals named. 


Atoms. 


Condacting power. 


1-00 , . 


... gold 6 00 


1-00 




M2 


... lead 0*52 


1-80 


.... tin 100 


2-20 


... platinum... 1*04 


2-27 


... zinc 1*80 


2-87 


.... copper 6*33 


2*90, , 


.... iron TOO 



So here iron, which contains the greatest number of atoms 
in a given bulk, is the worst conductor excepting one; gold, 
which contains the fewest, is nearly the best conductor. Not 
that these oonditiona are in inverse, proportions, for copper, 
which contains nearly as many atoms as iron, conducts better 
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still than gold, and with aboTe six times the power of iron. 
Lead, which contains more atoms Hian gold> has only about 
one-twelfth of its conducting power ; lead, which is much 
heavier than tin and much lighter than platina, has only half 
the conducting power of either of these metals. And all this 
happens amongst substances which we are bound to consider, 
at present, as elementary or simple. Whichever way we con- 
sider the particles of matter and tlie space between them, and 
examine the assumed constitution of matter by this table, the 
results are full of perplexity. 

Now let us take the case of potassium, a compact metallic 
substance with excellent conducting powers, its oxide or hy- 
drate a non-conductor; it will supply us with some facts having 
very important bearings on the assumed atomic construction 
of matter. 

When potassium is oxidized an atom of it combines with an 
atom of oxygen to form an atom of potassa, and an atom of 
potassa combines with an atom of water, consisting of two 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogeii, to form an atom of hydrate of 
potassa, so that an atom of hydrate of potassa contains four 
elementary atoms. The specific gravity of potassium is 0 865, 
and its atomic weight 40 ; the specific gravity of cast hydrate 
of potassa, in such state of purity as I could obtain it, I found 
to be nearly 2, its atomic weight 57. From these, which may 
be taken as facts, the following strange conclusions flow. A 
piece of potassium contains less potassium than an equal piece 
of the potash formed by it and oxygen. We may cast into 
potassium oxygen atom for atom, and then again both oxygen 
and hydrogen in a twofold number of atoms, and yet, with all 
these additions, the matt^ shall bocome less and less, until it 
is not two-thirds of its original volume. If a given bulk of po- 
tassium contains 45 atoms, the same bulk of hydrate of potassa 
contains 70 atoms nearly of the metal potassium, and besides 
that, 210 atoms more of oxygen and hydrogen. In dealing 
with assumptions I must assume a little more for the sake of 
making any kind of statement ; let me therefore assume that in 
tlio hydrate of potassa the atoms are all of one size and nearly 
tciu liin^ each other, and that in a cubic inch of that substance 
there are 2800 elementary atoms of potassium, oxygen and hy- 
drogen ; take away 2100 atoms of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
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the 700 atoms of potassium remaining will swell into more than 
a cubic inch and a half^ and if we diminish the number until 
only those containable in a cubic inch remain, we shall have 
430, or thereabout. So a space which can contain 2800 atoms, 
and amongst them 700 of potassium itself, is found to be 
entirely filled by 430 atoms of potassium as they exist in the 
ordinary state of that metal. Surely then, under the suppositions 
of the atomic theory, the atoms of potassium must be very far 
apart in the metal, i. e. there must be much more of space than 
of matter in that body : vet it is an excellent conductor, and so 
space must ])c acoiuluctor ; but then what becomes of shcU-lac, 
sulphur, and all the insulators? for space must also by the 
theoiy exist in them. 

A<^ain, the volume wliicli will contain 430 atoms of potas- 
sium, and nothing else, whilst in tlio state of metal, will, when 
that potassium is converted into nitre, contain very nearly the 
same number of atoms of potassium, i. e. 410, and also then 
seven times as many, or 2912 atoms of nitrofjcn and oxygen 
besides. In carbonate of potassa the space which will contain 
only the 430 atoms of potassium as metal, being entirely filled 
by it, will, alter the eonversion, contain 256 atoms more of 
potassium, making 68G atoms of that metal^ and, in addition 
2744 atoms of oxygen and earljon. 

These and similar eonsiderations might be extended through 
compounds of sodium and other bodies with results equally 
striking, and indeed still more so, when the relations of one 
substance, as oxygen or sulphur, with different bodies are 
brought into comparison. 

I am not ignorant that the mind is most powerfully drawn by 
the phenomena of crystallization, chemistrj' and physics gene- 
rally, to the acknowledgement of centres of force. I feel my- 
self constrained, for the present hypothetically, to admit them, 
and cannot do without them, but 1 feel great difliculty in the 
conception of atoms of matter which in solids, fluids and va- 
pours are supposed to be more or less apart from each other, with 
intervening space not occupied by atoms, and perceive great 
contradictions in the conclusions which flow from such a view. 

If we must assume at all, as indeed in a branch of know- 
ledge like the present we can hardly help it, then the safest 
course appears to be to assume as little as possible, and in that 
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respect tlie atoms of Boscovich appear to me to have a great 
advantage over the more usual notion. His atomsj if I under- 
stand aright, arc mere centres of forces or powers, not particles 
of matter^ in which the powers themselves reside. If, in the 
ordinary view of atoms, wc call the particle of matter away 
from the powers a, and the system of powers or forces in 
and around it m, then in Boscovicli's theory a disappears, or 
is a mere mathematical point, whilst in the usual notion it is a 
little unchangeable, impenetrable piece of matter^ and m is an 
atmosphere of force grouped around it. 

In many of the hypothetical uses made of atoms, as in cry- 
stallography, chemistry, magnetism, &c., this difference in the 
assumption makes little or no alteration in the results, but in 
other cases, as of electric conduction, the nature of light, the 
manner in which bodies combine to produce compounds, the 
effects of forces, as heat or electricity^ upon matter^ the dif- 
ference will be very great. 

Thus, referring back to potassium, in which as a metal the 
atoms must, as we liave seen, be, according to the usual view, 
very far apart from each other, how can wc for a moment ima- 
gine that its conducting property belongs to it, any otherwise 
than as a consequence of the properties of the space, or as I 
have called it above, the ? so also its other properties in re- 
gard to light or magnetism, or solidity, or hardness, or specific 
gravity, must belong to it, in consequence of the properties or 
forces of the m, not those of the a, which, without the forces, 
is conceived of as having no powers. But then surely the m 
is the matti'v of the potassium, for where is there the least 
ground (except in a gratuitous assumption) for imagining a 
difference in kind between the nature of that space midway 
between the centres of two contiguous atoms and any other 
spot between these centres? a difference in degree, or even in 
the nature of the power consistent with the law of continuity, 
I can admit, but the difference between a supposed little hard 
particle and the powers around it I cannot imagine. 

To my mind, therefore, the n or nucleus vanishes, and the 
substance consists of the powers or m ; and indeed what no- 
tion can we form of the nucleus independent of its powers? all 
our perception and knowledge of the atom, and even our fancy, 
ia limited to ideas of its powers: what thought remains on 
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which to hang the imagination of an a independent of the 
acknowledged forces ? A mind just entering on the suhject 
may consider it difficult to think of the powers of matter inde- 
pendent of a separate something to he called the matter , hut 
it is certainly far more difficult, and indeed impossible, to think 
of or imagine that matter independent of the powers. Now 
the powers we know and recognize in every phenomenon of the 
creation, the abstract matter in none; why then aBsume the 
existence of that of which we are ignorant, which we cannot 
conceive, and for which there is no philosophical necessity? 

Before concluding these speculations I will refer, to a few 
of the important differences between the assumption of atoms 
consisting merely of centres of force, like those of Boscovich, 
and that other assumption of molecules of something specially 
material, having powers attached in and around them. 

With the latter atoms a mass of matter consists of atoms 
and intervening space, with the former atoms matter is every* 
where present, and there is no intervening space unoccupied 
by it. In gases the atoms touch each other just as truly as in 
solids. In this respect the atoms of water tou^ each othef 
whether that substance be in the form of ice, water or steam ; 
no mere intervening space is present. Doubtless the centres of 
force vary in their distance one from another, but that whidi is 
truly the matter of one atom touches the matter of its neighbours* 

Hence matter will be cowlinuous throughout, and in con-> 
sideling a mass of it we have not to suppose a distinction be- 
tween its atoms and any intervening space. The powers around 
the centres give these centres the properties of atoms of matter ; 
and these powers again^ when many centres by their conjoint 
forces are grouped into a mass, give to every part of that mass 
the properties of matter. In such a view all the contradiction 
resulting £rom the oonsideration of electric insulation and con- 
d notion disappears. 

The atoms may be conceived of as highly elastic, instead of 
being supposed excessively hard and unalterable in form ; the 
mere compression of a bladder of air between the hands can alter 
iheir size a little j and the experiments of Cagniard dc la Tour 
carry on this change in size until the difference in bulk atone time 
and another may be made several hundred times. Such is also 
the case when a solid or a fluid body is converted into vapour. 

u2 
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With regard also to the shape of the atoms, and according 
to the ordinary assumption, its definite and unalterable cha- 
racter, another view must now be taken of it. An atom by 
itself might be conceived of as spherical, or spheroidal, or where 
many were touching in all directions, the form might be thought 
of, as a dodecahedron, for any one would be surrounded by 
and bear against twelve others, on diflbrcnt sides. But if an 
atom be eoiieeivcd to be a centre of power, that which is 
ordinaiily referred to under the term shape Avould now be 
referred to tlic disposition and relative intensity of the forces. 
The power arranp;e(l in and around a centre might be uniform 
in arrangement and intensity in every direction outwards from 
that centre, and then a section of equal intensity of force 
through the radii would be a sphere ; or the law of decrease 
of forec from the centre outwards might vary in different 
directions, and then the section of equal intensity might be an 
oblate or oblong splieroid, or have other forms ; or the forces 
might be disposed so as to make the atom jwlar ; or they might 
circulate around it e(|uatorially or otherwise, after the manner 
of imagined magnetic atoms. In fact nothing can be supposed 
of the disposition of forces in or about a solid nueleus of matter, 
"which canuot be equally conceived with rcs{)eet to a centre. 

In the view of matter now sustained as the lesser assump- 
tion, matter and the atoms of matter would be mutually pene- 
trable. As regards the mutual penetrability of matter, one 
would think that the facts respecting ])otassium and its eora- 
pounds already described, would be enough to prove that poiut 
to a mind which accepts a fact for a fact, and is not obstructed 
in its judgement by preeonccived notions. With respect to 
the mutual penetrability of the atoms, it seems to mc to pre- 
sent in many points of view a more beautiful, yet equally pro- 
bable and j)hilosophic idea of the constitution of bodies than 
the other hypotheses, espeeially in the case of chemical com- 
bination. If we suppose an atom of oxygen and an atom of 
potassium about to combine and produce potash, the hypo- 
thesis of solid unchangeable impenetrable atoms |)laccs these 
two particles side by side in a position easily, because me- 
chanically, imagined, and not unfrequently represented ; but if 
these two atonis be centres of power they will mutually penetrate 
to the very centres, thus forming one atom or molecule with 
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powers, either uniformly around it or arranged as the resultant 
of the povexs of the two constituent atoms; and the manner in 
which two or many centres of force may in this way combine, 
and afterwards, under the dominion of stronger forces, sepa- 
rate again, may in some degree be illustrated by the })( autiful 
case of the conjunction of two sea waves of dilfcrcut velocities 
into one, their perfect union for a time, and final separation • 
into the constituent waves, considered, I think, at tlie meeting 
of the British Association at Liverpool. It does not of course 
follow, from this view, that the centres shall always coincide ; 
that will depend upon the relative disposition of the powers of 
each atom. 

. The view now stated of the constitution of matter would 
seem to involve necessarily the conclusion that matter fills all 
space, or, at least, all space to which gravitation extends (in- 
cluding the sun and its system) ; for gravitation is a property 
of matter dependent on a certain force, and it is this force 
which constitutes the matter. In that view matter is not merely 
mutually penetrable, but each atom extends, so to say, through- 
out the whole of the solar svstcm, vet alwavs retaining: its own 
centre of force. This, at first si^lit, seems to fall in very har- 
moniously with Mossotti's matiiematical investigations and re- 
ference of the ])hen()niena of electricity, eolu'sion, gravitation, 
&c. to one Force in matter ; and also again with the old adage, 
''matter cannot act where it is not." But it is no part of my 
intention to enter into such considerations as these, or what 
the bearings of this hypothesis w^ould be on the theory of light 
and the supposed aether. My desire has been rather to bring 
certain facts from electrical conduction and chemical combina- 
tion to bear strongly upon our views regarding the nature of 
atoms and matter, and so to assist in distinguishing in natural 
philosophy our real knowledge, i. e. the knowledge of facts and 
laws, from that, which, though it has the form of knowledge, 
may, from its including so much that is mere assumption, be 
the very reverse. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours, &c., 

Michael Fakaday. 
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1765. 

ffeat, its influence on magnetism of iron, 
p. 2m 

nickel, p. 212. 

loadstone, p. 22L 

magnets, p. 220. 

Heat, i(g effect on excitement, 1913, 1922, 
1942, 1956, 1960, 1967, 

, peculiar results, 1925, 1953, 1966, 

1967. 

Heat with metals and acids, 1946, 1949, 
1956, 1963. 

— alkalies, 1945, 1948, 1956.1962,1960. 
eulphuret of potasaa, 1943, 1953, 

1956, 1961, 1966. 
Helices and magnets, p. 137. 

, compared, pp. 138, 14.5. 

-, their differences, p. 143. 
Historical sketch of electro-magnetism, 
p. 158. 

Historical statement respecting electro- 
magnetic rotation, p. 159. 
Humboldt on preservation of Gymnoti, 
1753. 

Ice positive to rubbing air, &c., 2132. 
Immersion, first, ita influence, 1917. 
Improbable nature of contact force, 2053, 

20()2, 2065. 2069, 2071, 2073. 
Inactive conducting circles of solids, 1867. 

— containing an electrolyte, 1823. 

sulphuret of potaaaium, 1824, 

1838, 1839, 1861, 18(>4. 

bydrated nitrous acid, 1843, 



1848, 1862. 

nitric add, 1849, 1862. 

potaasa, 1853. 



Induction, static principles of, pp. 263,279. 
— , definite, pp. 265, SSL 

— across a vacuum, p. 267. 
— , Hare's remarks on, pp. 251, 274. 

— reply, pp. 262, 214. 

Inductive action on a current, pp. 207. 210. 
, influence oftxn elect ric-mngnet ,p.207. 

— , a long circuit, p. 208. 

Insulation and conduction, their relation, 

p.m. 

Investing fluid, its influence, 1918. 
Iron, influence of heat on its magnetism, 
i).2ia. 
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Iron, ita peculiar voltaic condition, SchoU' 

bein on, p. liSiL 

, Faraday on, p. 

, others on, p. 2iS. 

Iron in acids with heat, 1940, 1950, 1952, 

1963. 

— — in nitric acid, 2039. 

■ in Bulphuret of potassiuin, 1824, 
1909, 1943, 1947, 2049. 

— — , oxides of, in sidphuret of potaesa, 
2047. 

Ivory issue for steam and water inactive, 

2102. 21(M, 2144. 
Ivor}', its peculiarity in frictional eleotri- 

oity, 2143. 

Lead, its voltaic effects in sulphuret of 

potassium, 1885, 1887. 

in diluted nitric acid, 1987, 2035. 

Lead, peroxide of, a good conductor, 

1822. 

— not excite by contact, 1869. 

, its chemical exciting power and 

place, 2043. 
Letter to Oay-Lussac on errors of Nobili 

and Antinori, p. 179. 
Lightning, its supposed forms, p. 212. 
Lime, oxalate of, electricity of, p. M^^. 
Liquid conductors, good, 1812, 1822. 
, contact force of anomalous, 1862, 

1888. 

— — — — assumptions respecting, 1810, 
1835, 1844, imo, 1870, 1888, 

1982, 1992, 2006. 2014, 2000. 

Maffnct made by a Gymnotus, 1762. 

, its positions in relation to the 
electric current, p. 128. 

■ and electric current, mutual in- 
fluence of, p. U\2. 
' - , influence of heat on, pp. 220, 221 . 

■ not aifected by cold, p. 158. 

and magnetic helices, p. 137. 

conijwired, pp. 138, 145. 

, their difleronco, p. 143. 

Magnetic attractions and rcpulaioii9.p.l3G. 
— — relations of the metals, jy. 217. 2'2;I, 

Magnetic poles, pp. 132, 144. 

, their revolution round wires, pp. 

131. 151. 

— , ditTerences between them and helix 
poles, p. 143. 

, their relations to an electric cur- 
rent, ^. 12a. 

Magnetism, on the thcorj' of, p. 127. 

of the earth directs an electric cur- 
rent, p. 146. 

Magneto-electric spark obtained from the 
first induction, p. 204. 

— shock, Mr. Jenkins's, p. 200. 



Magneto-elecfrio shock, Mr. Jenkins's, duo 
to an induced current, p. 20(?. 

MangancM not magnetic, p. 224. 

— Berthier on its magnetism, p. 222. 

, peroxide of, a good conductor, 1822. 

— , , its exciting power and place, 

2042. 

Maria nini on source of power in the pile, 

1800, 1804. 
Matter, speculation on its nature, p. 284. 
, mutual penetrability of its parts, 

pp. 288. 222. 

, its continuity, p. 2QL 

' , its atoms, pp. 285, 29a 

Mercury, its molecular attraction affected 

by the electric current, p. 15i\. 
Metallic contact, active circles without, 

2017. 

Metals, their atoms and conducting 

powers, p. 287. 
, magnetic relations of, pp. 217. 222, 

223. 

rubbed by water and steam, 2097, 

2099 210(). 
—^l contact of, 1809, 1864, 1891, 2065, 
, , inactive in the pile, 1829,1833, 

183«'), 1844, 1840, im, 1858. 
, their order, differences in, 1877, 

2010. 

, in different fluids, 2012. 

, inverted by heat, 19(15, 1907. 

, in different electrolytes, 

1877, 2010. 
, by dilution, 1969, 1993, 

1999. 

, their thermo-electric order, 2061. 

in potassa, 1932, 1945, 1948. 

Mctah tu sulphuret of potassium, 1880, 
1908, 1943, 203(). 

show exeitement is not due to con- 
tact, 1833, 1887. 1895, 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1912. 

, antimony, 1902. 

, bismuth. 1894, 1906. 

, cadmium, 1904. 

, copper, 1897, 1909, 1911, 1944. 

. iron, 1824, 1909, 1943, 1947, 2019. 

, lead, 1888, 1909. 

, nickel, 183<), IIKX). 

, silver, 19t>3, 1909, 1911. 

, tin, 1882. 

, zinc, 1900. 

Metals and fluid, thermo currents of, 1931. 

potassa, thermo currents of, 1932, 

1938. 

acid», thermo currents of, 1934, 1939. 

.with heat.1940, 1 949, 19(>3, 1950. 

alkalies with heat, 1945, 1948, 1950, 

19(>2, 1900. 
. sulphuret of potassa with heat, 1943, 

1953, 1956, 1961, 1900. 
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Mefah in voltaic circles, peculiar effects of 
heat on, 1922, 1925, 1953, 19m, 1907. 

Motion, it« influence in voltaic excite- 
ment, 1919. 

Motions, new electro-magnetical, pp. 127. 
132. 151. 

Muriatic acid, order of metals in, 2012, 
2016. 

Nature of matter, p. 284. 

Needles, magnetic, not affected by cold, 

p. m 

Negative electricity of bodies rubbed by 

water, 2107, 2131. 
Nervous and electric power of a Gymnotm, 

1789. 

convertible, 1790, 1792. 

New elect ro-maguetical motions, j^. 127, 
132. laL 

Nickel, influence of heat on its magnetism, 

in sulphuret of potassium, 1836, 

1909. 

Nitric acid in inactive circles. 1849. 

, order of metals in, 2012. 

, its character as an electrolyte, 2004. 

and nitrous acid as conductora, 1817. 

and iron, peculiar results, p. 235. 

and peroxides, 2042, 2043. 

Nitrous acid a bad conductor, 1815. 

, with water, an excellent conductor, 

1816. 

in inactive circles, 1843, 1862. 



Nohili and Antinori on magnetic electri- 
city, p. 164. 

, reclamations by Faraday, p. 164. 

, their errors, p, 179. 

Oil, its effect on the electricity of steam, 

2111, 2123, 2137. 
Order, electric, of rubbed bodies, 2141. 
Order of metals, thermo-electric, 2001. 

in different fluids, 2012, 2016. 

— — , inversions of, in diflereut fluids, 

1877, 2010. 

, , by dilution, 1969, 1993, 1999. 

, , by heat, 1903, 1964. 

Origin of the voltaic force, 1796. 

. See Voltaic pile, source of its power. 

Oxalate of lime, electricity of. p. KkI 
Oxide of antimony, supposed now, p. 225. 
Oxides, conducting, not excited by contact, 

1840, 1847. 
, in sulphuret of potassa, exciting 

power of, 2045,2046. 

Peculiar voltaic condition of iron, p. 234. 
Penetrability of matter, pp. 288^ 2112. 
Peroxide of manganese a good conductor, 
1822. 

, its chemical exciting power and 

place, 2041. 



Peroxide of lead a good conductor, 1822. 
, its chemical exciting power and 

place, 2043. 
Phenomena, electric, of tlie Gymnotus, 

17(iO, 17()8. 
Pile, voltaic, 1796. (See Voltaic pile, source 

of its power. 
Place of metal terminations, the effect, 

1928. 

Platinum wire red-hot in water and 

steam-jet, 2100. 
Plumbago, its relations to metals, &c. in 

miiriatic acid, 2016. 
Polarity, static, electrical, pp. 263. 223. 
Poles, magnetic, pp. 132, 144. 
, their revolutions round wires, pp. 

131. 

, difference between them and helix 

poles, p. 143. 
, their relations to an electric cur- 



rent, ^. 128. 
Positive electricity of rubbing water, 2107, 
2131. 

Potassa a fluid conductor. 1819. 

in inactive circles, 1853. 

, order of metals in, 201 2. 

and metals, 1945, 1948, 1932. 

, thermo currents of. 1932. 

Potassium, its atomic state, pp. 288. 290. 
, its extraordinarj' penetrability, pp. 

289,292, 

, nature of its atoms, p. 

, sulphuret of, a good couductor, 1812, 

1880. See Sulphuret of potjussium. 
Powders and air, electricity from, 2138. 
Power, its creation assumed by contact, 

2071. 

Power of the voltaic pile, its source, 1796. 
— . See Voltaic pile, source of its power. 
Precautions, 1838, 1848, 1916, 1971. 
Pressure of steam, its influence on evolved 
electricity, 2086. 

Quill issue for steam and water inactive, 
2102. 

Heplg to Dr. John Davy, pp. 211. 222. 

Dr. Hare, pp. 262.' 274. 

Besin and air, electricity from, 2138,2139. 

Revolution of a magnet and a wire. p. 129. 

Bing, electro-magnetic.De la Rive's. ^).13fL 

Rotation, Arago's third force in, ex- 
plained, p. 193. 

notation, electro-magnetic, discovered,^. 
129, lii2. 

, its direction, pp. 130, 131. 

, wire round the pole, p. 121L 

, pole round the wire, p. 131. 

, apparatus for, pp. 129, 147, 148. 

, terrestrial, p. IM. 

, historical statement respecting, p. 
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Schonbein ou peculiar voltaic condition of 

iron, p. 23i. 
Shell-lac rubbed by water and steam is 

negative, 2098. 
Shoclc with one voltaic pair, p. 200. 

of theGymnotus, 17riO,1770,1773,&c. 

SiHca and air, electricity from, 2138,2140. 
Silver, its influence on iron in nitric acid, 

p. 'IML 

in muriatic acid, 203fi. 

in mlphurct of potassium, 1903, 1911. 

shows excitement is not due to 

contact, 1J)03. 

, its variations, 1911. 

Single voltaic currents without metallic 

contact, 2017. 
Solid conductors for contact, 1820, 1822. 

, peroxide of manganese, 1822. 

, peroxide of lead, 1822, 1809. 

, no excitement by contact, 1840, 1841, 

1867. 

.hvpothetical assumptions respecting, 

18015, law, 1870, 1888, 1982, 2014. 

Sound of steam exciting electricity, 2088. 

Source of power in the voltaic pile, 1796. 

. Afeff Voltaic pile. 

Space, is it a conductor ? p. 28I» 

in matter, its relation, pp. 285. 28L 

Spark before contact, 180(>. 

in breaking contact, p. 202. 

from the Gynmotus, 1766. 

, electro-magnetic, obtained, p. Ififi. 

, from the first induction,/?. 2U4. 

Speculation on conduction, and nature of 
matter, p. 284. 

Static induction, principles of, /)p.263, 2Z2i 

Steam electricity, 2075. 

. See Electricity from steam and water. 

Steam alone not produces electricity, 2084. 

Substances rttbbed by water and steam, 
2097, 2099. 

, sulphur, 2097, 2098. 

, shell-lac, 2098. 

, wood, 201>7, 2099. 

, glass, 2099. 

. metals, 2097, 2099. 

Sufficiency of chemical action, 1845, 1863, 
1875, 1884,1957,1983.2015 2029,2053. 

Sulphur and air.elcctricityfrora, 2138,2140. 

■ rubbed by water and steam is nega- 
tive, 2098. 

Sulphurels, solid, not excited by contact, 

1840, 18<i7, 1868. 
Sulphurct of antimony, supposed new, 

p. 225. 

Sulphuret of potassa solution, 1806, 1812, 

1835, 1880. 

an excellent conductor, 1813, 1880. 

a good exciting electrolyte, 1880. 

in inactive circles, 1824, 1829, 1835, 

1842, 1861, 1864. 



Sulphuret of potassa solution in active oir> 
cles, 1877, 1881, 1907. 

and iiieUls with heat, 1943, 1953, 

1956, 1961, 19()6, 

, order of metals in, 2012. 

and metals, 1880, 1908, 1943, 2036. 

shows excitement is not in con- 
tact, 1907. 

and antimony, 1902. 

, bismuth, 1894. 

, cadmium, 1904. 

, copper, 1897, 1909, 1911, 1944,2036. 

, iron, 1824, 1909, 1943, 1947, 2049. 

, lead, 1885. 

, nickel, 1836, 1909. 

, silver, 1903, 1911, 2036. 

, tin, 1882. 

, zinc, 1906. 

, gray sulphuret of copper, 1900. 

, peroxide of lead, 2045. 

, manganese, 2042. 

, protoxides, 2046. 

Sulphuric acid a fluid conductor, 1819. 

, order of metals in, 2012. 

Supposed forma of lightning, p. 277. 

Table o/order of metals in difierent liquids, 

2012, 2016. 
voltaic pairs without metallic contact, 

2020. 

inactive contact conducting circuits, 

1867. 

bodies rubbed by steam and water, 

2099. 

exciting bodies rubbed together, 2141. 

non -magnetic subetances, ;>p.2 18,223. 

Tangential electro-magnetic motions,/?. 12S. 
Temperature, its influence over exciting 

voltaic force, 1913, 1922, 1941. 
Terrestrial magnetism aflects the electric 

current, 2>p- 147, liiL 
directs the electric current, pp. 14^'». 

152. 

produces eleotro-magnetio motions, 

1^ 

Theory of magnetism, on the, p. 127. 
Theory of Arago's magnetic phenomena, 
p. 123. 

Theory of the voltaic pile, 1796, 1800. 

. See Voltaic pile, source of its power. 

Thermo currents with fluids and metals, 
1931. 

of metals and potasaa, 1932, 1938. 

acids, 1934, 1939. 

Thermo and contact excitement compared, 

1830, 1836, 1844, 2054. 
Thermo-electric evidence against contact 

theory, 2054. 
Third force of Arago, cause of, p. 193. 
Threads in steam jet, their motion, 2101. 
Time in magnetic phenomena, ;>p. 191. 195. 
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7V», remarkable exciting effects of, 1919. 
Note. 

and potaeea, 1945, 1948, 

in nitric acid, 2032. 

in sttlpfiuret of potassium, 1882. 

shows excitement is not due to 

contact, 1883. 
Turpentine, oil of, its effect on electricity 

of steam, 2108, 2121, 2123, 2130. 

Vacuum, induction across, p. 267. 

Volta's contact theory, 1800. 

Voltaic excitement not iu contact, 1912, 

19.'>(i. 2014, p. 243. 
is in cliemical action, 1912, 1950. 

2015, p. 243. 

a#cc/f<i//y dilution, 1909, 1982, 1993. 

tempernturc, 1913, 1922, 1942, 

19o(», 19(J0, 1907. 
Voltaic batteries, active, without contact, 

2024. 

Voltaic circles, active, without contact, 
2017. 

Voltaic circles, order of the metah in, 2010. 

varied, 1877, 1903, 1909, 1993, 1999, 

2010. 

Voltaic spark before contact, 1800. 
Voltaic pile, chemical theory, 1801, 1803, 
2029. 

, contact theory, 1797, 1800, 1802, 

1829, 1833, 1859. 1870, 1889,2005. 

, source of its poujcr, 1790. 

, not in contact, 1829, 1835, 1844, 

1858, pp. 243, m 

, proved by inactive conducting 

electrolytes, 1823, 182t), 1830, 1843, 
1849, 1853, 1858, 1870. 

. , active conducting elec- 
trolytes, 1877, 1883, 1889, 1907, 1912. 

, effects of temperature, 

1913, 1941, 1950, 1900, 19()5. 

, dilution, 1969, 1982, 1993, 

2005. 



Voltaic pile, source of i/spowernot in con- 
tact, proved by order of the metals, 2010, 
2014. 

, arrangements without 

metallic contact, 2017. 

thermo-electric pheno- 



mena, 1830, 2054, 2003. 

, iron in nitric acid, p. 243i 

M in chemical action, 1845, 1803, 

1875. 

, , proved by active conducting 

electrolytes, 1882, 1884, 1907, 1912. 

, effects of temperature, 

1913, 1941, 19.50, IIKM), 19()5. 

dilution,1909, 1982, 1993, 



2005. 

, order of metals, 2010, 

2014. 

, arrangementa without 

metallic contact^ 2017. 

, comparison of contact and 

chemical eicitement, 1831. 

comparison of contact and 



thermo-excitement, 1830. 

, iron in nitric acid, 7), 243. 

-, gulllciency of this action, 184.5, 



18(?3, 1875, 1884, 1957, 1983,2015,2029, 
2053. 

Water and steam, electricity from, 2075. 

. See Klectricityfroni steam and water. 

Water, pure, excites electricity, 2090. . 
, siUine or acid, excites no electricity, 

2090,2091. 
, positive electricity of, by friction, 

2101 

, p e to all other rubbing bodies, 

2107,2131. 
Wires of various substances rubbed by 

steam and water, 2099. 
Wood rubbed by water, 2097. 

Zinc in sulphuret of potassium, 1900. 
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